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Do you want a new piano? 
or an organ on a new upright? 





Do you want to exchange an old square piano 
If you do, 


we want your name and address. 


To get them we will send you free the ** College Album of Vocal and Instru- 


mental Music by Standard Composers, 


’ if you will mention where you saw this 


advertisement and enclose a two-cent stamp for postage. 


Everett Pianos are carefully made, 
desirable improvements, 


their tone 
and each piano is warranted fur seven years, 


JOHN CHURCH CO., CINCINNATI, O. 


is perfect, they contain all 





OUR NEW TRAIN 


We take pleasure in announcing 
that our line is now open 
for travel West 


Via OMAHA and LINCOLN 


and our Through Vestibuled Train is called 


“THE BIG 5 LIMITED.” 


it leaves CHICAGO daily 
at 10.00 p. m.; arriving at 
DENVER 7.40 a. m., COLO- 
RADO SPRINGS 7.30 a. m. and 
PUEBLO 9.15. 


Returning, this fast train Is called 


“The World’s Fair Special,” 
And leaves DENVER daily at 
8.10 p. m.; arriving at CHICAGO 
at 7.45 a. m. 


The New‘Route shortens our mileage to Denver very 
materially and the new trains are models for beauty 
and convenience, and leave and arrive at these great 
cities at hours practical for the tourist, and the right 
hour for the business man. 

Solid Vestibuled Trains are siill run over our former 
lines via Kansas City and St. Joseph, and the elegant 
service heretofore given on these routes by *“The Great 
Rock Island” will continue, 

E. ST. JOHN, 
General Manager. 





INO. SEBASTIAN, 
Gen'l Ticket and Pass’r Agt. 


“GEM” kino STAM 
Tue InKina PORS 
Reduced from 50 cents. Sent postpaid, = 
with your name in handsome 


In full nickel-plate, 
rubber type and a vial of any colorink. Business and 
per line extra, Satisfaction assured. 





address, five cen's 
Eagle Stamp Works, New Haven, Conn. 


Ladies’ Park 





The Most Elegant 
Vesicle 
Ever Produced 
Absolutely*free from horse motion or weight 
onltanimal. Unequaled for style, comfort 
and ‘safety. Made in 10 styles. Send for 
catalogues and prices. 


The Chadwick Two-Wheeler Co., Salem, Virginia 


HANSON'S 22255 


MAGIC —— 7 Oo. meted, 


a very box is warran- 
ted to cure, or money 
refunded, 


Price, 15 and 25c 





If your druggist does 
not keep it, do not let 
him convince you that 
some imitation is just 
ax good; send by mail to 





Almond Meal, S58: 


the original, 
Whitens and nourishes the Skin, re- 
moves Pimples, Eczema, Blackheads, 
Wrinkles, Shiny Skin, Moth, Tan, 
Freckles, Live e epetapne all skin blem- 
ish 






ee a pgs za 





Let all 
ladies see 
the Rounded * 
Rib on Hold- 
ing Edges, the 


Warren’s original 
o> 


_— « 


dentifying feature 
to prevent stocking 

cutting. No other 
cutting the stocking. 


The Warren for 


’-“eeenee-eneir eter eer eae 


MruGuepffeits 









hose supporter can help 


© 


— 


sale everywhere — 
~ raid 


GEORGE FROST CoO., Makers, Boston, Mass. 
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IT’S WONDERFUL}! 


“The New Treatment” for Catarrh, b 
petroleum. Send stamp for 3O page pamphlet, 
free, Agents wanted. 


HEALTH SUPPLIES CO., 710 BROADWAY, N.Y. 
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: ETO LADIES. 
Muster Book on Fancy Work, Knit. 
Ww ting & Crocheting, 150 embroidery stitches, 
> patterns for working the alphabet and designs 
for making tidies & cushions, also beautiful Jap. 
anese tray mat, given to trial subscribers to Tae : 
HOME, a family story paper for young and old, 
with fashions & fancy workillustrated, Send 
0c and we willsend TukzUOME3months <N 
and give youthisbook. Address Pub. S 
The Home, l4la Milk St. Boston,Mass 


(0) (LW 


HALLS 


Itis the BEST, yegetable 
Say Sicilian, 


IR 
ER 


Thickens the growth and restores 
the youthful color to Gray Hair.’ 
Prevents Baldness, cures Dan- 
druff, Humors, and all Scalp 
Diseases. A fine hair dressing, ” 
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Buckinghans Dye 
for the Whiskers 


The most complete Brown or 
Black Dye ever discovered. The 
gentlemen’s favorite. 


R. P. HALL & Co., Proprietors, Nashua, N.H, 
Sold by all Druggists. 


i ——- 


Tency PRACTICAL 


ONLY 


Household Knife \"xe 


Scissors Grinders - 


SIMPLE, hy An 
Price, $2.50, Express paid. Any ~~ € 
of United States. Send for Le 
MONTGOMERY 4&CO. MECHANICS’ TOOLS, 
105 FULTON STREET, N. Y. CITY.- 


















DO YOU KNOW 


That the PERFECTION 


FLOUR BIN & SIEVE 


PERFEGTION Combines Sack or Barrel, Sifter 
FL BIN Pan and Scoop, preserves flour 
OUR from mould and mustiness. 

a) Keeps out dust, vermin, etc. 
,YOU OUGHT to, HAVE ONE. 
Ask our agentor your dealer for 
them, if they cannot supply you, 
write to us _— Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


Prices§ 251bs. $2.50] agents 
Ibs, $3. 
pai a ibe: 8400 WANTED. 


A. ERMAN & BUTLER, 
28 West Lake Street, B. 181, Chicago, 
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to whom they can mail papers, magazines, 

pictures, cards, &c., FREE as samples, and our 

pasrone receive bushelsof mail. T 
will be WELL PLEASED with the smal 


CENTS (silver) pays for your address inthe 
“Agents’ Lape ” for One Year. 
Thousands of tirms want addresses of persons 


it; you 
invest- 


ment, Address T. D. CAMPBELL, D.651, Boyleston, Indianas 


PRINTING OUTFIT 15° 


JOMPLETE, 4 & phabets rubber type, type holder, bottle In- 





lelible Ink, Ink Pad and Tweezers. Put up in neat box with 
lirections for use. Sa.isfaction guaranteed. Worth Sic. Best 
Linen Marker, Card Printer, ete. Sets names in 1 minute, 
wints 5600 cards an hour.Sent postpaid 16c; 2 for 25c,Cat.free. 
P.H.INGERSOLL & BRO 65CortlandtSt.N.Y.City. 


AGENTS clear$5 to $10. 4 day with 
our LADI fs’ SPECIALTIES, Over 100different 
articles. y Fhe Illustrated Cata- 
logue Free, G.L.ERWIN & CO, ,Chicage,11! 


YOUR NAME oe 
25 LOVELY CARDS, | RING, uy yx « 
pid, 2 1 FO! bay es yt x LBC un ps Sanne wa 
with « ier Monty AYSIDE GL FANINGS 
THRER MONTHS Fou idee LAUREL Cae. TAME OLBANTNOS, 











How to Make a Fortune 


WANTED —Salesmen; who can easily make 
twenty-five to seventy-five dollars per week, selling 
the Celebrated ‘“* Pinless Clothes Line,’ or the 
Famous ‘Macomber Fountain Ink Eraser’’—Patents 
recently issued. Sold ONLY by salesmen, to whom 
we give Exclusive Territory. The Pinle sg C lothes 
Line is the only line everinvented that noldsclothes 
without pins—a perfect success. ‘The Macomber 
Fountain Ink Eraser is entirely new ; will erase ink 
instantly, and is king ofall. On receipt of 50c. will 


mail you sample of either, or sample of both for $1, 
with circulars, price lists and terms. Secure your ter- 
ritory at once. 
LINE CO. 


Address THE PINLESS CLOTHES 
, No. 120 Hermon St., Worcester. Mass. 





DO YOUR OWN 


»S PRINTING] *"i:s73 


Type-setting easy, printe el Send 
twostamps for catalogue of presses, type 
cards, etc., KELSEY & CO. 

to factory. \ Meriden, Connecticut 


Card Press, &%3 
tircular Press SS 
—— Ne WS spape r 








1AT Uncle Sam nt Columbia think, etc., of 
and Se rw Send stamps to 


Eshelman, Llewellyn & Co., Seattle, Wash. 





WASHINGTON 


he can ars Re rub the m 
| omnes An 7 d particulars, 2 





E. MURRAY, 

1059 Washington Boulevard, Chicago, me 
We offer you 
Dress Bone 


DRESSMAKER oe 


short time only. For further information ad- 
dress WARREN FEATHERBONE CO., Three Oaks, Mich. 





YOU ARE A GOOD HOUSEKEEPER 


And_when we inform you that on receipt of 10 cts., in 

coin or postage, we will send you free, something that 

will make your ‘glassw are and silver gliste n; also clean 

your windows as they have never been cle aned before, 

we know you will appreciate it. 

THE DIAMOND POLISHING POWDER CO. 
240 Pearl Street, New York. 


Tasty Wall Papers 


costs no more than ugly designs. You can buy the best, no 
matter where you live, from our immense stock. By our 
system the United States = brings our store to you. 
Samp les of beautiful selec apers mailed for eight cents, 


A. L. DIAMENT& CO. 1206 Market St. Phila. Pa, 








Agents prefer to sell Thomas’ Famous 
Corset Waist. Send 2c stamp for terms. 
H. A. Thomas & Co. 465 Van Buren 8t,Chieago, UL 





Ri PPLES, Wirovistairy 







or exercise, bi 
Soot or ic 

hand power} 

Address eap for all. 
FAY MFG. ©0., Elysian OHIO. 








Credenda Bicycles, $90 


A high grade machine ata 


popular price. 
A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. PHIL’A. . 
Catalogue Free, 





REGISTERED SHETLAND PONIES 


LARGEST HERD ON EARTH. 
Full line Pony Vehicles, Harness, Saddles, Blankets, ete. 
Enclose stamp for Descriptive Price List. 
J. MURRAY HOAG, Maquoketa, Iowa. 


DO YOU WANT TO MAKE MONEY? 


Then take an agency for the Handy Clothes Dryer. 
Good agents are making from $5.00 to $10.00aday. You 
should do the same. Dryer, with full particulars, sent 
you on receipt of 50 cents. 

THE PEIRCE & COLEMAN CO., Dayton, Ohio. 


eezers, &c. 1 Uc. LE any Sel f-Inkin 
PEN & PENCIL STAMP any namein rubber, Ibe. Cl tub =| 
{10forgl.00, FRANKLIN PRTG. CO., Naw Havax, Comm. 


WALL PAPER faiae varias tee 


Send 8 cents postage fora fall line of sample 
THOS. J. MY Elis, 1210 Market St. Phila. Pa. 
LANDS Improved gas Unimproved 



















SELECTED BY MAIL. 
sivles variety, latest 








A DELICIOUS PERFUME. 


DELICATE BUT WONDER- 

FULLY IMPERISHABLE. 
; Ask your druggist for it or 
send us 25 cents in stamps 
for % oz. sample. 


C. B.WOODWORTH & SONS 
Rochester, N. Y¥. 








FLORIDA to Exchange. 
Cuas. A. McBrRIDE, Jacksonville, Fla. 
FILL YOUR OWN TEETH with Crystaline. Stop 

Pain and Decay. _ Lasts a lifetime, 
Circular free. T, F. TRUMAN, M. D ,Wells Bridge,N.Y. 


LAWN TENNIS 











Rules of the Game Free. 
Secciat Discount tro Cives. 


PECK & SNYDER, 126 Nassau Street, N. ¥. 











F SAYS SHE CANNOT SEE HOW 
YOU DO IT FOR THE MONEY. 
12 Buys a $66.00 Improved Oxford Singer 
Sewing Machine; perfect working, rell 

a at Si finely finished, adapted t > light andheavy 


work,with a com slete set of the latest improved 

h machine guaranteed for & 

years. Buy direct from our factory,and save dealers 
and agents profit. Send for FREE CATALOGUE. 
BD MFG, COMPAYY, DEP’T~ P, CHICAG®. TH", 








for 8chool, 


Dialogues, 8 -.~ 
AYSE: and Parlor. © alogue free. 
$. DENISON, Publisher. Chicago. 


Ladies’ Tailoring System, Illustrated circular 


30: free. Roop MAGIc ScALE Co., Chicago, Il. 
OALEMDAB, S00 PICTURES. MOTTOES, CONUNDRUMS, 

‘ LE CARDS 
1B re ee 
LAD Agents to sell new and beautiful goods 

Address Mrs. N. B. LITTLE, Chicago, Il. 
OSCRAP SCR AP: PICTURES, AUTO. VERSES & RIDDLES 
50 STYLES OF CARDS 2c. & PRESENT REE 


PARDES &CO., MONTOWESB. CONN, 


CHAMPION WASHING MACHINE, 


Best in the World. Entirely new 
principle; will wash 1,000 pieces per 








SELF-TAUGHT ent notes 
with Howe’s Charts. 50c. per set (24). 
A.O. Howe, 70 State St. Chicago. Cir. free 





days on trial, Rood’s Magic Scale, the popular 














day. o steaming the ceiling, or 
slop ing the floor. Will sel 
wholesale price, where we have no 


Address 


THE CHAMPION SHELF MFG, CO. 
Springfield, Ohio, 


agents. 
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PATTI S CASTLE 


by Florence Wilson 


Kr Ade hat 
Boswell 


a piitipse 


Patti ever has her 
the world will get 
of a very differ 


‘ } i Fe) 
% a 
+ if J 





i ent woman from the petted 
\ \ MA FS songstress they have been 
Ws reading about in the news 


IV 
iy SE papers all these years. It is 


— undoubtedly true that no 
one is more to blame than Patti herself for 
rite hi of the absurd gossip printed about het 
allowed, without troubling to 
tradict it, masseurs and complexion specialists 
to describe her as reveling in a life of in 
dolence and inactivity, surrounded with lavish 
luxury and splendor that is wildly Oriental, 
She has permitted inventors of physical train 
ing apparatus and patent medicine men to 
publish to the world 
that the perfection 
of her voice was sole 
lv due to the con 
tinuous use of their 
gymnastic machines 
ornostrums, Agents 
for concerts who 
could not make con 
tracts with her, call 
ed her “‘mercenary 
Because she took no 
notice of begving 
letters (and she gets 
on an averapve a 
dozen a day) disap 
pointed people called 


She has con 


her “stingy. On 
the other hand, some 
over-patronized > => 
friends delight in 


paragraphing Patti 





the stable where 


join 


Peachiwne! 


the noise of the 
heard in the castle, 
Vir ec distance at night the theater 
and garden, brilliantly illuminated by 
lamps, look like a scene from fairyland. Patti 
is a thorough American in her fondness for 
iced drinks, so she put in machinery for mak 
ing artificial ice and keeping her meat cellars 
cool, She has a tele phione to the nearest tele 
graph office, eight miles away In brief, there 
is nothing contributive to the creature com- 
forts with which rich people in cities usually 
surround themselves, that Patti has not pro- 
vided at her home in * Craig-y-Nos. 

It is difficult to enlarge an old house placed 
on the brow of a hill, and have the arrange 
the interior as convenient 


Cannot ter 
from on 


electric 


ment ol 


us may be 
The princi 
pal rooms in © Craig- 
y-Nos”’ open into a 
long hallway, much 
after the plan adopt 
eclin our big seaside 
The 


rooms 


desired, 


hotels, “com 
pruanny ure 
furnished with all 
the lavish display 
that a London up- 
holsterer given carte 
blanche could con 
trive., Iler own 
apartinentsin which 
Patti spends 
her time, are 
her bou 
doir and library 
‘These are filled with 
mementoes of her 
personal 


three 


bedroom 


“asso iation 


as perfection itself, Madame Patti's Ponies With distinguished 
with none of the in 1a Kodak " picture personally taken for the Jounnat people, and trophies 
herent frailties of by Madame Patti} of popular regard 
womankind. But of brought home from 
Patti in her home her triumphal tours 
we know little; and she is a woman who all overthe world. Few women have so many 


thoroughly believes in the wholesome in 
fluence of a good home, and in the duty of 
women to make their homes attractive ana 
cheerful. 

The house in which Patti lives i 
most interesting of 
Castle,” as the sonystress has christened it, is 
hidden away in the wild hills of the Swansea 
valley of Wales, It would be one of the most 
inaccessible spots imaginable were it: not for 
a little railway which runs within four mail 
of it. In pleasant weather it would be dif 
ficult to find a prettier bit of lunedscape but 
in wet and wintry weather, when storm 
sweep through the valley and transform the 
tumbling little Tawy River into a foaming tor 
rent, it ; 
Patti's 


a vood one, 


one of the 
homes, * Oraig-y 


is a good place to keep away from 
Ing a home there wa 
The peculiarly moist atmo phere 
suited her yoice thicin an 
she could find on the Enylish 
leof Dover Straits. dLavin 
vhere would live Patti began to bu 
home consistent with ler ple idea 
fort and luxury. 


reason for choo 


of the place hetter 
other locality 
ronce Gdererniined 
ld a 
ol com 
Phe most remarkable thing 


she 


about “ Craig-v-Nos” is thet such an establish 
ment is to be found in such a remote part of 
the country, It is very much oa though Jay 
Gould had built his Irvington palace Ih thie 
heart of the Adirondacks, Instead of on the 
slope of the [fudson River Pip pooint of an 
chitectural beauty or extent of acreave it 
wotld be absurd to compare Cra \ Nos 
With any of the great aneestral estates of thi 
Moglish aristocracy, Many rich men and 
Women in America possess suburban estat 
uperior to it. But as typifving Patti's peeu 
linr ideas of what acomfortable liome should 
be and her indomitable energy, revardle of 
cost, in putting her ideas into execution 
* Craig-y-Nos is re ili aotnarvel 

The castle takes its name from a huee, ill 
haped hill called * Craig-of-the-Night To 
vet around this hill and make her louse mod 
erately accessible from the railway station, 
Patti spent $20,000 in building a roadway 


Then, in adding to the house already built on 
the estate, Clearing woodland, laying Out par 
dens, digging an artificial pond for breeding 
trout, and putting the interior of her home in 
comfortable condition 
million 
Winter 


she spent heariv halla 
dollars She put up a glass 
garden hundred 
people to wander about in comfortably, and 
tocked it with palms and ferns specially im- 
ported for her from the tropics She wanted 
a private theater, so she 
building one. In all the mechanical con- 
trivances for the stage required in giving 
a private performance of at 

tle theatre is as well equipped as is the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House in New York. The 
guests lounge in roomy arm-chairs which may 
he moved about the auditorium at will. Patti 
had already constructed her private gas-works, 
when she wished to illuminate her winter gar- 
den and theater with electric lights; 
put up an engine and dynamos in a shed ad- 


nore, 


big enough for two 


spent S30.000 in 


1 opera this lit- 


so she 


EpItor’s NorE—Owing to the many unauthorized 
articles on Madame Patti, it is desired the fact be here 
Stated that this article was prepared under her personal 
Supervision. Madame Patti entertained the JoURNAL’s 
Special representative at her castle, personally furnished 
all the facts given, and selected all the illustrations, 
the four‘ Kodak” views being taken by herse'f 


Patti 
ana conditions of people in 


house as 


things in their 
sorts 


interestine 


ha ° All 


nanny nations have contributed to it. Kine 
queens and emperors have given her autograph 
portraits Sheet of the original cores ol 
operas Which Patti has made famous hang 
mn the wall, pore ented by their COMMPOsers 
Jewels and ornament Which soci ly satellites 


thitrie have 


th at co 
Prot then 


showered upon the stage 
ithered up and 
ved casket, which 
presented by a humble musical society in 


The portrait of the grim old German 


borxe have been s 


| wed In a macnificently ear 


Venice 


Kaiser, grandfather of the present Emperor 
one of the most striking portraits on the 
ls of Patti's lovely litthe boudoir. The 


late King Kalakaua peers at you from an odd 





« Craig-y-Nos, 


most of 


little frame made of some rare wood which is 
to be found only in the Sandwich Islands, 
Patti especially values a miniature of the 
Princess of Wales, taken twenty years ag 
the diva’s trouble with and divorce 
from the Marquis de Caux had brought her 
into disfavor with the royal family of Eng- 
land. This miniature is a splendid likeness 
of one of the loveliest women in the world, 
in the prime of her lift It may be no more 
than a coincidence that Patti lias placed next 
to this picture of the Princess a portrait of 
the wife of ex- 
President Cleve- 
land. Mrs. Cleve- 
land and Patti 
took a great 
fancy to each 
other when they 
met in Washing- 
ton, 

Patti always 
likes toshow you 
the portraits of 
her mother and 
father, which she 
has placed in 
solid gold frames 
It is obvious 
from looking at 
them that Patsi 
most resembles 
her father, Nico- 
lini’s portraits 
are, of course, en 
evidence all over 
the but 
the most interest 
ing to the visitoy, 
perhaps, 
those of Patti 
herself, taken at 
different stages of 
her public carees 
Iler 
ceived from pub 
lic admirers in 
clude a golden 
model of the 
great bell in the 
Kremlin at Mos 
COW un exact 
imitation of it 
even to the tone, 
This was given to 
her in St. Peter 
bury, night, 
when her horses 
were taken from 
her carriage ane 
some young military officers dragged it home 
loaded with flowers and gifts. Then there 
isasilver and gold crown, which was handed 
to her over the footlights at the gre: 
house in Vienna. But there is no space to 
ck scribe Patti’s possessions of this nuture, 
There are, for example, a half-dozen grand 
pianos made shecially for her by the best 
manufacturers in the world, 


before 


eurios re 


Madame Patti and 
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Patti has two splendid billiard-rooms in her 
castle, one with a French table and one with 
un English. Patti handles a skillful cue with 
either game, but she preters the French. One 
of the billiard-rooms contains a wonderful 
orchestrion, which Patti had built purposely 
for her at Freiburg, costing twenty-five thous- 


and dollars. It makes as much noise as an 
average brass band with twenty pieces. It is 
areally marvelous instrument in its way, 


capable of rolling out harmoniously the or- 
chestration of a complete opera, or the more 
familiar tunes in 
any opera, as 
may be desired, 
A cylinder capa- 
ble of playing 
any new tune 
may be prepared 
for it at half an 
hour's notice, 
Patti’s library is 
ample, but not 
over-stocked. 
She reads in 
French mostly, 
and keeps thor- 
oughly abreast of 
all the modern 
literature of that 
nation. She does 
much 
for contempora- 
neous English 
novels, and of 
modern Ameri- 
j can writers she 
knows almost 
nothing. 
Patti’s own 
aupartments 
which few visit 
ors are permitted 
to enter, are on 
the tirst floor of 


not care 


’ 


the house, with 
the windows 
looking out on 


j the broad terrace 
Wy which slopes 
yy down to the 
banks of the river 


We Tawy. Her bed- 
UY, room, dressing 
room and = bath- 
room are luxur- 

“y’ “ry “ ic ,?? . . . 
Her Dog “ Richi iously furnished 
special permission) Ith sutin-W ood 
and sky blue 
plush The fur- 
niture is massive and beautifully carved. 
The bedstead is of solid) oxydized silver, 


With blue satin canopies to match the coun- 
terpane, which is embroidered with old lace. 
The toilet set, which consists of sixty pieces, 
embracing almost every object a woman could 


find use for, is of solid silver. But the most 
fascinating thing about the rooms to the 
eye of the visitor are the beautiful Persian 


= a, 
peo Stn cape. 


the home of Madame Patti in the Swansea Valley, Wales 
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probably not an exaggeration to estimate the 
value of Patti's jewels at half a million dol- 
ars Colin 


ent of one neck! 


her husband, made her a pres 
ace Which @lone Cost St) On, 
In every well-regulated English « 
house vot W I 


iti ry 
ind rooms which are « ed 
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Royal rooms Whether royvait ever \ S 
themor not In furnishing royal apartments 
people go on the principle of the old lady who 
kept a black silk dress in her bureau drawer 
so that she might be prepared In cuse ofa 
funeral In certain seasons of the year Brit 
ish royalty—carrying in its wake any num 
ber of aristocratic people, Whose names figure 
well in the society columns of the newspapers 

is pleased to accept invitations to various 
‘country houses.”’ here is the fiercest kind 
of a struggle among the “who's who’”’ for 
precedence. Patti is hardly an exception to 
the rule in her weakness for royal favor. But 
there are certain things which, following the 
inexorable law of the royal court, British aris 
tocracy fights shy ol 


and promment amiony 
them is divorced people. The divorced woman, 
and even the wom- 
an who has obtain 
ed a divorce from 
aman who treated 
her cruelly, is never 
allowed to forget 
the fact if she at- 
tempts to enter the 
social domain 
which is regulated 
by British royalty. 
lhings may be dif 
ferent when the 
Prince of Wales 
comes to the throne 
but while the Queen 
reigns never! 
Nevertheless Patti, 
when she rebuilt 
and furnished 
“Craig-y-Nos,” 
followed the usual 
custom in setting 
apart “ royal apart- 
ments.”” They are 
very close to her 
own, and are luxur- 
iantly furnished in 
olive wood and 
blue satin damask. 
Patti has named these rooms after the Prince 
and Princess of Wales, although His Royal 
Highness and his lovely consort have never 
occupied them, Still, now that Patti is really 
married to Nicolini, looks after his children as 
though they were her own, and is living the 
conventional English country house life, it is 
possible that she will soon be put on the same 
plane with Albani in receiving the Queen's 
personal patronage. It is a common thing to 
read in the English newspapers of Albani 
being summoned to Balmoral or to Osborne 
to sing before the Queen, Sut not so with 
Patti; at least not yet. It looks, however, 
like breaking the ice when the Queen allows 
Prince Henry of Battenburg (the husband of 
her favorite daughter, Beatrice) to go to 
* Craig-y-Nos”’ for the festivities attending the 
opening of Patti’s new theatre. True, he did 
not take his wife with him, but he wrote Patti 
a lovely little letter afterward, enclosing a 
photograph, in which he said that he hoped 
one day to give his wife the opportunity of 
visiting her home. Considering the ‘ dead 
set”? made against Patti in high social circles 
a few years ago, and the untiring etforts of 
professional rivals to keep it alive, the visit of 
Prince Henry of Battenburg to the castle was 
a distinct triumph. 

But, royalty aside, you will always find a 
great number of distinguished people at Patti's 
house, many of them with titles which com- 
mand respect and esteem all over Europe; but 
they are all foreigners. However, the people 
Patti best likes to gather about her are the 
clever, cultivated set of London’s upper Bo- 
hemia—musicians, painters and writers—from 
whom she can get the brightest ideas and the 
most accurate knowledge of what is going on 
in the world. Patti always appears at her 
best when she is surrounded by people who 
are thoroughly in touch with her, and where 
she is not obliged to be too conventional. 
Patti is not a dissembler. If sie does not like 
you she does not ask you to her house, and 
only people whom she really does like are 
made to feel that it is worth the long journey 
to “ Craig-y-Nos” for a visit there. Once in- 
side the doors of the castle all restraint is 
thrown aside and you see Patti as she is—a 
bright, vivacious and lovable litthe woman, 
devoid of all affectation or false pride; a 
charming hostess, and withal a thorough busi- 
ness manager, quite awake to her responsibili- 
ties of landlord, since she owns one thousand 
acres of land and arbitrates the disputes of a 
colony of tenants. 

atti literally begins the business of the day 
in her bed. So soon as she is fairly awake 
her maid Caroline comes into the room with 
coffee and correspondence. Patti seldom opens 
a letter or newspaper herself, unless it is from 
some intimate friend. All correspondence is 
sent to her secretary, who forwards what he 
sees fit to Patti, with side-note suggestions 
about the disposal of it. When any letters 
are sent up for her to personally dispose of 
she usually answers them in bed. She even 
signs her checks in bed. Coffee and correspond- 
ence disposed of, Patti rises for her bath. A 
great deal of romantic nonsense has been 
written about Patti’s natatorial habits. She 
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with a view to curing rheumatism, and net 
for preserving her voice Just at present the 
rheut tistn seers to have setlied squarely in 
Patti's! it Kove 


When Patth has been thoroug ' 
her Mexican tmiasse and the unfortunate 
knee worked lo pliable shape for the day 
Patti is transferred to Caroline’s hands to be 
dressed. With certain unimportant exceptions 
Caroline determines what her mistress shall 
wear. It anything 
about Pattis daily life without devoting more 
than pussing mention to Caroline Baumeiste 
Her position in the 
Long years of service 


iwhiy rubbed by 


lihipossibie to write 


house is a peculiar one 
have induced Patti te 
t direction of aflairs 
Which are not at all within the scope of the 
ordinary duties of a Jady’s maid, Care 
line has thoroughly learned the art of mak 
ing herself indispensable to her employer 
She is an amiable, even-tempered and pleas 
ant-mannered Austrian woman, well alone 
in years, Whose sole aim and purpose in 
life is to make Patti feel as comfortable and 
look us pretty as she can, Caroline entered 


ve Caroline absolute 


ut 


& 


Z0udoir 


Patti's service a little more than twenty-five 
years ago, when the diva was stopping at 
Wiesbaden. The engazement was only in- 
tended to be temporary, but it has lasted all 
these years without interruption, and probably 
will not be broken until death terminates it. 
Caroline goes everywhere with Patti. She 
accompanies her to the opera houses and con- 
cert halls; sees that there are no drafts in the 
dressing-rooms; heads off would-be callers 
and interviewers: sees that offerings of flowers 
left at the stave door are not allowed to reach 
Madame Patti until after she has done singing 
for the night. Caroline says that the perfiimes 
of certain flowers—violets particularly —aflect 
Patti's voice almost as much as a cold. She 
does not, for instance, allow Patti to have any 
plants or even cut flowers in her bedroom, 

The wardrobe which Caroline has to select 

from in arranging her mistress’s morning 
toilet is not remarkably extensive, Keeping 
her stock of rich stage dresses and finery as a 
thing apart, Madame Patti does not spend 
anything like so much on dress as an average 
American woman who has not one-quarter of 
Patti's income, She buys the best of every- 
thing, of course, but she is very careful of her 
clothes, and as she “goes out”? very little ex- 
cept on professional duties, her evening dresses 
last her a long time. Women who visit Patti 
often and know her very intimately, say that 
she is, all things considered, very economical 
in her dress. Her extravagances are more in 
the direction of expensive undergarments. 

When Patti's toilet is made she sends for 

her * bailiff” in her own apartment, and dis- 
cusses the management of the farms on her 
estate. She owns several of them, nearly all 
small holdings. Patti is a very lenient land- 
lord as landlords go, but she is not at all lax 
in the management of her property or in the 
collection of her rents. If, as sometimes hap- 
pens, a tenant has had a bad harvest, and can- 
not pay his rent, Patti either extends the time, 
or hands the tenant a receipt for the amount, 
as her judgment dictates from the necessities 
of the ease. She is thoroughly alive to what 
is doing, and if she catches a tenant trying to 
impose upon her good nature, she directs the 
bailiff to turn the screws a little. But asa 
rule all the farms on Patti's estate are prosper- 
ous, and bring her in a substantial revenue. 
The land is fertile and the tenants are thrifty. 
They appear to be very fond of Patti, but so, 
for that matter, do all the peasant people in 
the valley. The women curtsey to her and 
the men uncover their heads as she drives 
along the country roads. Patti is undoubtedly 
generous to the poor. She always gives them 
a Christmas treat at the castle each year, and 
once a year sings at the charity concert in 
Swansea, which nets about $4,000 for the poor 
of the neighborhood. 

It is close toward midday before Patti puts 
in an appearance among the guests stopping 
with her at “‘ Craig-y-Nos.”’ Of course, every- 
body has had coffee and toast, with eggs if 
they wish it, some hours before. Patti allows 
her visitors to ring for their breakfast when 
they choose and have it served in their rooms. 
But she always likes them to be punctual at 
the first formal meal of the day at “ Craig-y- 
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‘I tis only singers who haven't much voice 
Who spend half their time in looking after it 
suid Patti one day when this subject: was 
Pereotipelat tips at beans hi “All that I do in tak 
ny care of ny voice excepl, Of Course, On 
the day of the evening that I am 


sing—iIs to take the ¢ 


yoing to 
{ radinary precautions 
avainst catching cold Phie sume as regarads 
my complexion, Itis regulated by my dives 
tion, and the best complexion tonic T know 
of is to obey the ordinary rules of health 
After déjeuner Patti usually strolls about 
among her pets. Her love for birds and ani 
mals is almost abnormal. She has them all 
over the house. The greatest pet of all is the 
litthe Mexican dog * Richi,”’? which was given 
to her by the wife of President Diaz, of Mexi 
CO, Richi” is a pet of all pets. He lives 
literally in the lap of luxury. No mother 
watches her first-born with more tender in 
terest than Patti looks after the comfort of 
this tiny little dog. It nestles on her lap or 
on @ rug at her feet when she is at table. It 


trots along after her when she takes her walk 
about the grounds, and at night it sleeps in a 
wee litthe cot of eiderdown close by Patti's 
bedside. Two or three times Patti has insist- 
ed on having Caroline bring * Richi’? to her 
dressing room at the theatre. But the little 
animal always howls dismally when Patti 
sings, so it was found wiser to leave him at 
home, The picture of Patti with “ Richi” on 
her lap accompanying this article, was given 
to the writer by Patti especially for Tue 
Lapies’ Home JOURNAL. 

Next to “Richi,” Patti probably loves her 
parrots best—and the famous “Jumbo” most 
among the parrots. She bought this preco- 
cious parrot at a store in Sixth Avenue, New 
York, for 86,000, being attracted by the rich- 
ness of his voice and his almost unlimited 
vocabulary. Just why Patti calls him “Jum- 
bo” itis hard to imagine, He is not at alla 
large bird, as parrots go. “Jumbo has the 
reputation of being an exceedingly vicious 
creature, and he has drawn enough blood 
from people who have attempted to take 
liberties with him to justify the reputation. 
But with Patti he is gentleness itself. He 
perches on her shoulder, nestles his soft, 
brilliant feathers against her cheek, and ten- 
derly holds her jewelled finger in his fierce 
beak. Until “Jumbo” came to England it 
was popularly supposed that W. S. Gilbert, 
of comic opera fame, had the most intelli- 
gently talkative parrot in’ England, But 
** Jumbo” now takes the lead in that respect. 
When Patti is away from “ Craig-y-Nos,” and 
* Jumbo” misses her usual daily call, he sits 
in a very dejected manner in the bottom of 
his cage and constantly pipes out in a doleful 
tone: ‘Lam so sick! [am so sick! Where is 
Patti.” 

Among Patti's other birds of plumage is 
another parrot named “ Pinkie,” who came 
from New Zealand, and can talk marvelously 
when she wants to; but she would rather 
fight with “Jumbo” than talk. Then there 
is a whistling bullfinch which is sometimes 
brought down to the dinner table to amuse 
the guests at dessert. This beautiful bird 
seems to know that he ison exhibition at these 
times, and whistles wonderfully. Ife seems 
to feel amply rewarded with a piece of sugar 
bestowed upon him by Patti. Most of Patti's 
household pets have been purchased by her 
during her travels. She is a splendid judge 
of birds. 

Of course Patti, like all tender-hefrted 
women, likes horses. Her stables are full of 
them, but her especial pets are two little 
Welsh ponies, strong and agile, and as well 
built as the famous little Norwegian ponies. 

atti saw them at a Welsh fair, fell in love 
with them and bought them. They cost her 
$500 each. She drives with them every day 
when the weather is fine. It is an especial 
privilege for a guest to be invited to drive with 
Patti behind these ponies. She handles the 
reins very skilfully, guiding the lively little 
animals over the smooth, hard roadways with 
the swiftness of the wind. A few years ago 
atti used to ride a great deal; but the 
rheumatism has stopped that. She thoroughly 
enjoys driving, though, and comes back from 
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vith a ruddy color in her cheeks and a sparkle 
in her beautiful dark eyes which gives the 
itugh at once to the Claims Of complexion 
S prec sts Patti's ponies were nevel photo- 
yraphed until the picture of them which ac- 
Compani his articl us taken. Aftersome 
persuasion Patti consented to have the little 
{ ls marched into the yard for a snap shot 
at them With @ Camera She held the instru- 


ment herself, but the ponies were so restless 
t ves out of the four taken were 
fuilures; the fourth is here given, and can 
only be considered as partially successful, 
Though Patti's passion for pet animals of 
all kinds is one of her most womanly quali- 
ties, it hardly exceeds her love for flowers. 
She tukes special pride in her greenhouses: 
“nd even Kee ps ¢ lose Supe : vision over her vVez- 
varden Nothing pleases Patti better 
than to hear her guests praise the melons, 
vyrown on her own farm. 
In fact, Patti makes a perfect hostess. She is 
the very embodiment of life and vivacity, tak- 
ing ample comfort out of all the luxuries with 
which she is surrounded. She eats heartily, 
us her appetite dictates. She knows and en- 


ree heyatl 


pou hes and yrapes 


joys a glass of good wine, but she drinks very 


moderately. When she is with special friends 
after dinner she smokes and evidently enjoys 
a Cigarette, 

At 5o'clock every guest at “Craig-y-Nos” 
may have teaserved in their room. The din- 
ner hour is at 7.30, and Patti exacts just 
as much promptness about this meal as she 
does for the déjeuner. Dinner is always “4 
full-dress affair, At 7 o'clock the chimes in 
the clock tower give ample warning to the 
guests. These bells 
are a duplication of 
the famous chimes 
in the tower of the 
Houses of Parlia- 
ment. As a rule, 
Patti does not be- 
lieve in leaving the 
ventlemen alone for 
an hour or so after 
dinner for their 
cigars while the 
ladies roam about 
the house waiting 
for them to appear. 
All leave the room 
together for the 
billiard and smok- 
ing room, where 
they take their cof- 
fee and nicotine as 
they please, while 
the big orchestrion 
rolls out melodious 
music. After din- 
ner, if no- special 
performance is ar- 
ranged in the thea- 
tre, Patti devises 
some form of 
amusement in the billiard room, It must 
not be supposed for a moment that in utilizing 
this theatre, Patti confines herself to perfor- 
mances of opera. She enjoys thoroughly, and 
has appeared as the heroine in, some rollick- 
ing farce, in which guests at the castle are 
pressed into service to assist her. Patti does 
not sing very much at the castle. Sometimes 
she favors her guests with a song or two after 
dinner, and then she freely gives them their 
choice of music. If they want * Annie Roo- 
ney ’’ she sings it for them, and she can sing it 
charmingly, too. Like all women who desire 
to keep well and bright, Patti believes’ in 
going to bed tolerably early. It must be a 
very exceptional circumstance to keep her 
from her apartments after 11 o'clock. 

After all, Patti at home is very much the 
same as Patti on the stage—a bright, impul- 
sive, entertaining little woman, with a warm 
heart beating with continual goodwill for 
those who love her; a devoted wife, and a 
most generous mother to the children of the 
man she loves. 
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THE JOURNAL THROUGH THE SUMMER 


Ne next (June) issue of THe Lapres’ 

Home Journar is the first of the sum- 
mer numbers, for which a number of special 
timely features have been prepared. Through 
these numbers there will be sprinkled articles 
dealing with ‘ Flowers at June Weddings,’’ 
giving the newest flowers and points of floral 
etiquette in connection with June nuptials ; 
an entire page given over to new ideas for 
“Lawn Parties and Out-Door Fetes; the 
benefits of ‘Rowing for Girls,’ will be pre- 
sented; Mrs. Potter Palmer, in a specially 
contributed article, will outline the part which 
women are to take in the ‘Vorld’s” Fair. 
Mrs. Beecher’s famous reminiscent papers will 
continue to their conclusion during the sum- 
mer, the remaining articles being among the 
most interesting in the entire series. Mrs. 
Gladstone will contribute her closing article 
on “Tints from a Mother's Life;” the famous 
and funny little ‘* Brownies” will disport 
themselves on the Brooklyn Bridge, in Inde- 
pendence Hall celebrating the Fourth of July, 
take a’summoer trip down the Mississippi River 
and visit the grounds of the World’s Fair. 
Three new stories will also begin, one by Miss 
Sarah Orne Jewett, depicting the life of a 
New England girl; the second by Mrs. Caro- 
line Atwater Mason, and the third, a beautiful 
love story of the Southland, by Miss Julia 
Magruder. Some special articles on needle- 
work suitable for stummer work wil) be pre- 
sented, while at the end of the season, in 
preparation for the approaching busy time, a 
page full of *‘ New Ideas for Church Fairs” 
will have a special interest. In addition to 
these, thirty or forty other articles and short 
stories will be given—all of a fresh, timely 
character prepared with a special view to sum- 
mer reading, when we are apt to wish for en- 
tertainment perhaps, more than for instruction 
in our literature. Then will begin the special 


autumn and winter issues to which particular 
attention are naturally given each year. 
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“Swinging my 


hammock gently, he sat near me in his favorite big rocker.” 


A MODERN MARTYR 


A Slory. 


HAD been engaged to Lof- 
‘tits fifteen years, and when 
; J passed my thirty-sixth 
birthday the serene out- 
look promised that I would 
be engaged to him tifteen 
more, Hewauasthree years 
my senior, stout, rather 
fuir, With an ugly, charm- 
ing face, the kindest heart 
in the world, and a strong, 
energetic will. At least it seemed to be ener- 
getic in every direction except the way that 
led to marriage. 

Not that I ever doubted the love of my Lof- 
tus, nor his fealty, but | could not understand 
why he seemed so blissfully content in being 
my lover, just my lover. No one could fill 
the réle more perfectly, and his devotion was 
so established, and so constantly apparent in 
even the slightest detail, that everyone in 
Pimley, where we had grown up together, 
blamed me for Loftus’ probation, and I was 
ypenly reproached for dilly-dallying with so 
honest a man and so true a lover, I could 
not consistently inform the public at large, 
and my censors in particular, that however 
well-disposed a woman may be, she cannot 
marry the man of her choice until he asks her 
to name the day, and this preliminary my 
betrothed had studiously avoided. He never 
even remotely approached any avenue that 
might lead to the subject, though he occasion- 
ally referred very sweetly and tenderly to our 
life together in the future, 

Time, of course, brought about many other 
marriages in our immediate circle. All my 
brothers and sisters went off in regular order 
until there were only left with father, Tom, 
my youngest brother, and myself. After a 
while Tom “ went on the road” for a Boston 
commercial house, and finally was offered a 
chance in a new branch of the same concern 
just started in Denver, To my great surprise 
father not only urged his acceptance of the 
ffer, but expressed a strong desire to go with 
him and remain a year or two. 

* Dell won’t want to leave Loftus,” he re- 
marked calmly, “and any way they'll be 
married before long, I suppose.” This had 
heen a favorite supposition of father’s for a 
number of years. “We could go by way of 
Chicago and see Uncle Eb and the folks. It’s 
a trip [ve always longed to take,” 

I listened to these words and felt them as 
if they had been blows ofa clenched hand, but 
the pride by which an angel fell was strong in 
me, as it is in many of the world’s common- 
place and everyday women. [ bit my lips to 
keep them from trembling as T said, “Wouldn't 
it be lovely! such an altogether new lite and 
experience.” 

* Yes,” said father lightly, and IT loved, oh 
how [ loved him for that speech ! ** but it won't 
be such good fun without my daughter. If 
she could only come—if there wasn’t any 
question of that other fellow that can’t spare 
her’ 

In a moment I had made up my mind. 

“But I am going with you if you go,” I 
said, smiling. “What did you think? Of 
course I need not stay. I can come back and 
be married, or Loftus can come to Denver, if 
we like it enough to settle there. You see, 
there’s no time set for the marriage, anda year 
or two won't make much difference.” 

I am afraid there may have been a touch of 
sarcasm in my tone, but it passed unnoticed. 

“Why, that’sit,” said Tom, briskly. “Time 
goes on, and people might as well have a 
change from the old rut. We can shut up 
house here indefinitely. Wecan find some one 
to keep the grounds in order. What's to stop 
us from having a picnic of three?” 

I felt, in my own mind, a vague idea, rather 
a hope, that Loftus might, or perhaps desire 
to, make it a pienie of four. 

That afternoon when he came TI spoke. He 
usually stopped on the porch every afternoon 
on his way home except Tuesdays—his bow!- 
ing club—and Fridays, which were given 
to poor little Eunice Craig, who had heen 
for years an invalid. J thought it one of 
the loveliest traits in his character, this 





‘by Madeline S. Bridges 


kindness to one so weak and suffering. Of 
course, we all went to see Eunice occasionally, 
all of the “old crowd,” both married and 
single, but Loftus was her anchor and stand- 
by, and the feeling with which he was regarded 
in the Craig household was little short of 
worship. I was never jealous of the time he 
pave to Kunice—it made me love him all the 
more. Well, so when he came sauntering up 
the walk about four, and took his seat near 
me in his favorite big rocker, I broached the 
Denver project with much promptness and 
payety. Idle had begun to swing my ham- 
mock gently, and continued so to swing it. 

* But you're not in 
earnest, really, are 
you, Dell?” he asked 
at lust. JI was dying 
to vet a sight of his 
face, but couldn't 
Without sitting up. 

“Of course Pm in 
earnest,’ I responded 
readily. “Tom and 
father are in earnest; 
why shouldn't I be?” 


“But Tom and 
your father haven't 
—me—to think of.” 


“You great baby,” 
T answered, laughing. 
“T won't stay longer 
than a year.” 

“You might see 
some fellow you 
would like better,” 
said Loftus, forlornly. 

"Oh, I think Tam 
too old now to chanve 
my mind,” [was bn 
ginning to be a littl 
amused at his re 
signed, yet wretched 
manner, 

“TT don't know that 


Women ever pet too 
old to change their 
minds,” said Loftus, 


in the same reproach- 
ful tone 

“Do men ever pet 
old enough to make 
up theirs?” was on 
the point of my, 
tongue to ask, but I 
had never been sharp 
with Loftus, and it 
seemed a poor time 
to begin. 

‘You could come 
and see me 
twice, I sugyested 
“Its a delightf 
trip.” 

‘Awfully ex pen- 
sive, dear,’ said this 
exasperating man, 

“Well, if I prea 
your way out you can 
surely pay it back,” | 
suid, Jaughing, but 
Loftus did not laugh. 

“Po omightn’t want 
to come back,” he 
suid vently. Then there was a long silence 
and the hammock went on swinging Had 
lover and 


once or 


such an 


ever Woman ayyvravaling 
one so dearly lovable 

This was the beginning of many such dis- 
cussions. We kept pertect friendliness while 


Opposit ¢y each other on every point, and our 
talk always ended where it began. He de- 
manded no sacrifice, but, on the other hand, 
he offered none. I felt that I was only respon- 
sible to Loftus in so far as I desired his happi- 
ness, I desired it with my whole heart, for 
in it lay my own enfolded, but I felt too 
deeply to be anything but firm and = proud. 
And so the day came, the still, beautiful, 
October day. and Loftus walked to the train 
with us, and waved us a good-bye from the 
platform as we rushed away with a shriek 
and rattle from dear old Pimley. 

But first we hada moment to ourselves on 
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the shady side of the station, with not a soul 
in sight, but I don’t think Loftus would have 
cared if there had been a regiment. He kept 
his arm around me and never took his eyes 
from my face. I was very, very miserable, but 
I smiled and chatted through it all. Loftus 
scarcely answered me; he ground his teeth 
now and then, and once the tears came down 
his face 
“You know that I belong to you, wherever 
vou are—you believe it—don’t you, Dell?’’ he 
said once or twice. And then, “It’s hard to 
let you go.”’ But the whistle shrieked and 
father called, ‘Come, Della,” and then poor 
Loftus kissed me with a smile and whispered 
‘God love you, Della, my wife, my dear, dear 
wife.’ Those were the last words I heard 
him say, and then father leaned across to close 
the car window against the cinder-showers, 
and Tom was putting on his big, loose, linen 
coat, 
. * * H x 

We went to Chicago and stopped at other 
cities along the line, and came safe at last to 
beautiful Denver, but my heart stayed in Pim- 
ley, It was a great, big, glorious world that 
ihe train had traversed, vast stretches of 
prairie, majestic heights of mountain land, 
busy, thriving towns, and active, splendid 
people. Pimley was a little quiet village 
among the New England hills, and in it was 
the one loved human being who made or un- 
made the world for me. 

He wrote to me often, my dear, strange 


Loftus, but he never spoke of coming, nor of 


my return, His letters were full of kindness 
and sweet, everyday affection, but there was a 


tinge of bitterness in their tone, a feeling as of 


one at hopeless variance with fate. Iused o 
cry over them and reproach myself so bitterly 
—for what? Surely I need not blame my- 
self, when he had not reproached me. If only 
once he had written to me “ Dell, come back,” 
or “ Dell, I miss you,” or made me in any way 
conscious of a nearer duty to him, Iam sure 
I could never have borne so patiently, nor at 
all, my exile. But, as it was, I could only let 
the days go on—though the sweetness of my 
life seemed going with them—and wait. 

We had a lovely little cottage for our house- 
keeping, futher and Tom and I, on the out- 
skirts of Denver, and a view of valleys and 
mountain-tops that were a ceaseless wonder 
and delight. I felt the charm of this grand, 
solitary nature in the intervals of pining for 
the picket fences and dwarf orchards of my 
“native heath,” and used to rove about in 
stout shoes and a big hat, getting within re- 
stricted limits some faint idea of “ magnificent 
distances” so lavishly spread before the eye. 





“ There, Siauding quietly agaist the hedge, and looking at me as | came, stood—Loftus!°’ 


One day T came in before dinner, rather tired, 
very sunburnt and dusty, and was about to 
disappear for half an hour's seclusion and a 
bath, when I heard a man’s footstep sound 
quickly on the wide piazza. I knew it was 
not time for Tom, but nevertheless Tom it 
proved to be. He had come in from town a 
little early, his hands full of packages, books, 


etc., as usual. 
* Della,” he called, “can you come back 
down the road with me now, this minute? 


There's a poor sheep there that’s badly hurtin 
some way. I don’t exactly know what has 
happened, but bring some milk, will you? and 
we'll see what we can do. 
the first turn, by the wheat field. 
stairs with these things first.” 
But I did not wait for Tom’s escort. I was 
off down the road with a little tin pail of milk 
almost before his last word reached me, ‘The 


Ill run up 


It isn’t far, just off 


sun was near its setting, and the low evening 
light seemed to spread in a hush over the 
wide beauty of the world. I crossed to the 
wheat field and through the gate in search of 
my wayside patient, and there, a little in from 
the road, standing quietly against the hedge 
and looking at me as I came, stood— Loftus. 

[didn’t know what happened to the milk 
but I knew afterward when he showed me 
how badly his clothes were deluged—for the 
dear fellow was kneeling on the grass before 
me, with his face hidden in my arms, 

I can’t remember what we said at first, it 
was so mixed with sobs and tears and kisses. 
He looked pale and worn and thin. Loftus 
thin! And oh, it was so sweet to laugh to- 
gether, as we laughed when I stammered out, 
“Tom sent me here to find a—sheep—that— 
that was hurt.” 

“And you've found him, haven't you?” 
said my dear, dear Loftus. ‘And whom are 
you, you little brown milkmaid, with the 
sunburnt face?” 

Oh, those wonderful sweet first momenta 
when I knew he was with me once again! 
But I think he must have been aware that 
my fuce was dirty, though he called it sun- 
burnt, 

“And why have you come in this way?” [ 
asked him when I began to collect my thoughts 
a little. 

“Oh, the idea of surprise was Tom's. I 
found him at his place of business and we 
came out together, and then he told me tuo 
wait for you here, and he would make some 
excuse to send you, alone.” 

“Oh, Loftus! but I mean how happened 
you to come from Pimley, so suddenly, and— 
Without telling me?” 

Dear,” said Loftus, with a very grave face, 
“T came because—because—Eunice is dead.” 

I could only look at him with wide eyes of 
amazement, 

* Kunice Craig is dead,” 
more softly. ‘I can tell you now why I could 
not sooner claim my wife. But you have 
trusted me as never woman trusted husband, 
or lover—Dell, Dell, how could you know that 
I have loved you all these long, long, weary 
years that we have lived apart.” 

But I did not heed his question. ‘Oh, 
poor Eunice,” I said, with a rush of sorrowful 
remembrance. We had both known her as 
beautiful, strong and young, and the ending 
of the story seemed so pitiful. “‘ Her life was 
! we can only be glad of the 


he repeated, still 


too sad, Loftus! 
release ’’—— 

“You never knew how sad her life was, 
Della,” said Loftus, gently, “nor how much lL 
sullered for her. While she lived I could not 
ask you to be my 
wife. She had made 
me promise this long, 
long ago, though she 
knew I loved you 
with every beat of 
my heart.” 

* Eunice made you 
promise?” I asked, 
slowly. It seemed I 
could not understand 
his words. 

“She had no right 
to ask this sacrifice,” 
he said, quickly, 
‘*but—she had loved 
me all her life. I did 
notdream of her feel- 
ing until once, when 
J was very ill,—you 
remember the time I 
was hurt so badly in 
Craig’s lumber mill? 
They nursed me at 
the house, you know, 
and Eunice was with 


me day and night. 
She thought 1] was 
dying and did not 


hide her heart, poor 
child—but I was en- 
gaged to you—and [ 
told her—and after 
that she never seem- 
ed like herself again. 
And then her great 
illness came, and the 
doctors gave her no 
hope of recovery. 
That was the time 
she made me promise 
not to marry until 
she died, and above 
all never to tell you 
she had asked this 
promise, No one 
thought she could 
live longer than that 
summer—and yet for 
twelve years—twelve 
years, Della, she has 
kept me from your 
side. Doesn't it seem 
inexplicable how 
such a thing could 
happen?” 

“Oh, you dear, 
splendid — martyr 
you?” [ said, gasp- 
ing. “And all the 
time I thought yvou—didn’'t care!” 

‘Care!” said Loftus, with an emphasis that 
made me feel myself a wretched ingrate. And 
then he added in a determined, business-like 
way, *“T want you to marry me to-morrow, 
Dell,—not one day later. I’ve been a martyr 
long enough.” 

I felt that he had been, indeed, but I 
answered, laughing, “Then you must begin 
to be asaint.”” And he really proved himself 
worthy of the name by waiting more than a 
week with most exemplary patience, until I had 
a pretty white dress made for the wedding. 

We are living in Pimley, in the old house, 
under the maples. Father is with us, and Tom 
comes on flying visits now and then. Our 
children play among the lanes and meadows 
where Land Loftus played. Lama very happy 
woman, but I often wonder how it would 
have been if Eunice had not died) 
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a scriplive 
in America Lucy are apt to be imitative, One 
reason for this lies perliitps, in the extreme 


ditliculty of finding a name for a home which 
will suit the taste of its inmates, have a modi 
cum of originality, and bear some slight signi- 
ficance to the location. 

PPRECIATING the difficulty of choosing 
‘ name, THe Lapres’ Home Journan 
offers some suggestions which may be of assist 
ance to some of its readers in their quest (I 
recent has become the fashion to 
unite the Christian or nicknames of some of the 
members of the family inthe naming of country 
residences. One of the best of these exam 
ples is “ Lilleamyn Villa,” the name of Post 
master General Wanamaker’s cottage at Cape 
May Point, the name being a happy combina 


+ ab 


seusons it 


tion of “Lil” and “ Min,” the abbreviations 
of Lillie and Minnie, the names of the two 
daughters of the house. Another successful 
union of this kind is * Kajim Lodve,’ Kute 


and Jim being the nicknames of the two heacs 
of the household. This can be pursued indeti 
nitely—“ Marjo ’—Mary and John; * Berwal’ 

Bertha and Walter; “ kdwyl Madith and 
William; “ Fantom’’—Francis and Thomas 
‘Bertheilyn” is a particularly happy combi 
nation of Bertha and Ellen, and “ Carlanna,” 
ot Carland Anna. But these are more than 
sufficient to indicate the idea. This custom of 
using the name of some members of the 
family may be used in another and equally ef- 
fective manner by spelling the name, Christian 
or surname, backward. In Quebec is a 
large family residence known as “ Darnoe.”’ 
For generations the eldest son of the family, 
in whose possession the house always re- 
mains, has been Conrad, which is the reverse 
of “ Darnoe.” Edward will give “ Drawde,”’ 
which used in combination with House, 7. e., 
* Drawde House,” has certainly a familiar 
sound. Robert is “ Trebor,’ and Walter is 
* Retlaw.”’ Women’s names can be used 
even more successfully. Agnes gives ‘‘Sen- 
via: Lydia, ‘“‘Aidyl,” Frances, “Seenarf.” 
Christian names can be used in yet many other 
ways, as “Mary Lawn,” “ Villa Matilda.” 
* Gracelands,” “ Ellerslie,’ as Vice-President 
Morton calls his country home at Rhinescliff, 
and Elioak, are also examples of the different 
ways in which Christian names can be com- 
bined with success, Surnames are also valua- 
ble, used alone or in combination. “ Griffin's 
Corners.” “ Hartley Hall’ & Houghton,” 

Warrington,” “Compton,” “ Vernon,’ * Carl 
ton,” Elton Lodge,’ “ Pembroke,” “ Lang- 
horne,” “ Morton,” “Shirley,” “ Brandon” 
almost any family name of beauty of sound can 
be utilized in this way. “ Bigelow Bungalow,” 
the name given to his out-of-town residence 
by one of the New York Bigelows, who has 
devoted much of his attention to India, de- 
serves certainly to be mentioned as an origi- 
nal and sensible title. 


YOLORS may be used with effect; the name 
being, of course, taken from the prevail- 
ing tint of the paint or stone of the exterior, 
“Canary Cottage” is the title of Mrs 
Scott's Bar Harbor villa. “ Red Top” 
name of President Cleveland’s home near 
Washington, and “Gray Gables”’ is the some- 
what similar title of his recent stummer pur 
chase, “Green alliterative 
name and ‘Greynook’ a cozy one. — It is 
well in combining a color to form a name, 
to choose, if possible, an alliterative adjunct, 
“Blue Bay” is a charming summer home, 
and ‘* Brown Beaches” another, “ Greystone,” 
which was one of the first of American 
country places, is one of the best examples of 
this utilization of color in the of a 
name. 

Names of trees are plenty. ‘ Beecheroft,” 
“ Evergreens,” “ Glenwood,” “Cedar Park,” 
‘Lebanon,’ © Lindenshade,’ © Oakleigh,” 
“Maplehurst,” “The Chestnuts,’ “The Ce- 


Thomas 
Was the 


Grove” is) an 


choice 


dars,” “The Pines,” “The Beeches,’ ‘The 
Elms,” “ Four Oaks,” “ Waldheim,” a wood- 
ed home; ‘“Aldersea.”’ Tennyson's “ Ald- 


worth; “ Lindenhurst,” “ Elmhurst ;”? acom- 
bination of any tree which is found in con- 
siderable growth near a home, with almost any 
suflix or prefix, gives a pretty and descriptive 
title. 

The terminal “burn,” “burnie,” or, as it is 
equally often spelled, “bourn”’ or “bourne,” 
is the Scotch word for a small brook or stream 
of water. It can be combined in dozens 
of ways, and always with charming results. 
* Rockburn,”’ a rocky brook; * Millbourne,” 
a mill stream; “ Winterburn,” “ Highbourne,”’ 
* Oakbourne,” are a very few examples of this 
union. 

The English word ‘“‘brook” may also be 
charmingly combined. ‘* Maybrook,” “ Silver- 
brook,’ “ Brookside,” “* Brookhurst,” “ Brook- 
wold,” “Hillbrook”’ are only a very few of 
these combinations. 


A COUNTRY 





HOUSE 


Ek. Lanigan 


(i I Lyi oOo 
Cale ood Ravenswood 
Invlewood Bivythewood 


Woodlands,” 
Driftwood 


hiock wood 
* Woodyelill 


or Woodelitte ” Pyiiy 
Coed house by the wood: 

Woodvale Kdvewood 

Norwood Lynnewood, 

Kiloiwood * Beechwood, 

Homewood,’ *Woodburn 

Kenwood,” * Woodstock, 

‘Arden, Shadywood, 

Sunny wood Woodbury Happy wood, 
Nelson's Wood any surname can be used 
in this combination with eflect—uare a few 

eX ples ol this Clauss 

Wold” or** Wald’ is an extremely pretty 
word to use in combination, Woldecote,”’ 


Fairwold ‘Waldheim * Waldberg,”’ 
* Beechwald” are a few examples 

Pheterminal “ hurst,” which islow Dutch for 
house-gate or lodge, makes a pretty ending tor 
aname., “ Parkliurst Maplehurst,” house 
by the maples: “ Oakhurst,” “ Lindenhurst, 

Hlurstfeld.” are a few suyyvestions for an al- 
most endless variety of combinations. 

A pretty fashion is that of adding the suffix 


‘over’ to the direction in which the view 
from a residence may be Westover,’ in 
Virginia, is the most famous of this group, 
but “ Landover,” Farmover,’ and similar 


combinations may also be used. Quite as 
yood an effect is gained from using the “ 
ius a pretix, Witness * Overbrook,” 
park,’ * Overlook,” “Overview, 


Overwold. 


over” 
*“Over- 
“Oversea,” 


paper tathge wea beylagerd vrow in any sortof profu 

sion abouta place, are one of the happiest 
ways of naming a country home. “Tulip 
Hill’ is the delightful name of au estate in 
Maryland; ** Roseneath’’ is prettily sugyes- 
tive of a rose-covered arbor;” “ Heartsease” 
lnlve or cottage or house makes a pretty 
name: “ Wild * Rosebud,” ‘ Lilac,” 

Violet,” “ Geranium ”’—indeed, almost any 
flower can be united with lodge, or cottage 
or villa, as “ Lilac Lodge,’ “ Violet Villa,” 
* fuchsia Fort’? and “Cloyernook,’ 

Fora residence atop of a small hill “The 
Knoll” is always appropriate. “ Rockledge,” 
* Hillton,? “HLillbrow” are names for places 
of this kind, while higher elevations may be 
designated according to their height, as  Cloud- 
capped,” “ Highlands,” “ Highland Heights,” 
* Kdgemont,” “‘ Grandview,” “Starview,” ““Ov- 
erlook.” General Crook’s place in the Blue 
Ridge is known as “ Crook’s Crest,” a personal 
and descriptive name of beauty. “ Claymont,” 
* Happy Heights,” “ Mount Stony,” “ Summer 
Hill,’ “Camp Hill,’ “Clairetnont’’ or its 
equivalent, “Clearview,” “ Fernhill,’ “Stone- 
cliffe,” “ Hillsdale,” “Stonedge.” “Fame” 
is the name of a house “high up in the 
world.” * Lowland Lodge” and “* Poverty 
lat” are good names for houses in the oppo- 
site situation. “The Rookery ”’—who does not 
remember Miss Trotfield’s disdain at her 
brother's purchase of that place in “ Dav- 
id Copperticld?” “Ravenhill,” “ Crofield,” 
“Swallow’s Nest’? “ Kaglesmere” “ Bulfinch 
Lodge,” “The Dovecote,’ ‘Pigeon Place,” 

any number of alliterations may be made 
and applied, if only the birds are found in 
more than usual numbers. The title * Larks” 
has been used to dignify a house where good 
times are than common; and “Castle 
Cosy” to one where comfort reigns supreme, 

“The “Hermitage,” “The Grey Friars,” 
“The Monastery,” “The Priory,” suggest a 
style of architecture which is conspicuous by 
its absence throughout this country. Whena 
house is possessed, which is of this style, these 
names are Charmingly suggestive and quaint, 
and can be recommended. “The Rest”? and 
“The Anchorage,” which have been applied 
by retired naval officers to their homes, are 
applicable also to any home-like place. 

*Pernbank ” is applicable to a house on 
the river side. 
Spot 


Hoss 


> ’ 
Lose, 


nore 


As to a woody sequestered 
where there are no banks save those of 
and vine, “Springbank, “ Fernhill,” 
Glenbank,’? “ Glenside,’ * Fernbank,’ * Fern- 
side,” “*Vinehill,” “ Mossy Hollow ;”? almost 
uny combination of these words is effective. 


NOR seaside homes many are the names from 
which toselect. “Aldersea,” a home by the 
sea, surrounded by alder bushes ; 
one surrounded by larches. ‘Shady Beach,” 
“Sunny Beach or Beaches,” “Mizzentop,” or 
“The Lookout” for places on a height; ‘ Sea- 
view,” “Ocean Breeze,” “Salt Breeze,’ “ Sea 
Breeze,” $“ Salt Side,’ ‘Sea Side’ “Ocean 
Side,” “ Nor-Nor-West,” its opposite, 
Sou-East” or, for the more facetiously and 
honestly inclined, “ Mosquito Farm”? may be 
found suggestive. Many of the names sug- 
vested elsewhere in thiscolumn may be util- 
ized with equal effectiveness at the seashore. 
*Landsend”’ and ‘* Lookout Point” are good 
hames for cape homes, and “Ivy Neck” for 
an ivy-covered home situated on a little jut of 
land. “Ivy Lodge’? and “Ivy Cottage” are 
equally pretty and appropriate names for a 
vine-clad villa. 

“ Enderly,” “West View,” “ Outlook,” 
“Overleigh,’ “ Netherleigh” and “ Wester- 
leigh” are all certainly near kin in connection 
at least. ‘ Lothair,’ ‘ Waverly,” “ Windsor” 
are names whose only claim to utility lies in 
their beauty. 

* Mount 
“ Wildest 


* Larchsea,”’ 


te 


“og 
Sou- 


’ 


Farm,’ “The Home Farm,” 
Farm,” ‘“* Brookfield Farm,’ ‘ The 
Farm,’ ‘‘ Meadow Brook Farm.” “ Meadow 
Farm,” “Woodland Farm,” “ Rocky Farm,” 
are a very few suggestions for the amateur or 
veteran agriculturist. Utilizing the word farm 
in the name makes it thoroughly distinctive 
and pastoral, 





jurious strain. 


he suflix mere’ is always beautiful. 
* Windemere,” “ Willowmere | ace of 
willows; “* Aldermere, place of ders; “ El- 
mere place of elms; ** Waldmere place of 
woods or lorest ure atew Of these combiha 
tien * Wakefield With its charm 
reminiscences of th Vicar “Greentield 
Dawestield a tield of crows originally 
Kendfield,” “ Daletield Moortield, Feld 
riconit amountain field) or Feldspur a 
rocky Spur where are helas are stiyyvestions 
Pheterminals fora bury lyn MOO! 
or “ «dell are always in good taste used In 
almost any of the combinations mentioned 


“ Westfield,” 


* Eustlyn, 


Kdyemoor, 


“Happy Dell, 
“ Woodbury,’ 


ure ua few samples of 


possible combinations. Moors are suo few 
and fur between in this country that care 
must be taken in selecting this name that 
the suffix is not Imaginative. Mead 
‘mede” or “meadow” give pretty names 
“ Grassmede,” * Longmead,’’* Shady Meadow 
among them Louise Alcott’s “ Plumfield 
home of her“ Litthe Men,’ must have stood 


Sponsor for Plumstead, 


just as surely as did 
her own home, 


‘Fruithands,” for the name of 
her story, “ Paradise An almost infinite 
variety of names can be made with these 
suflixes from the names of the principal fruits 
found on a place Peach Grove,’ Apple 
Arbor,’ “Quince Lodge,” “ Grapevines;”’ 
these are further possible combinations. 


ILGINNING with Washington Irving’s 
‘Sunnyside,” one can run a gamut of 
“sunnys” and “sides” used in diflerent ways, 


and find, also, that the prefix “ 
to the imagination an 
place. “Shady Nook,” " 
croft,” “Sunnyhill” “Sunninghill,” “Shady 
Heights,” ‘Hillside,’ ** Lakeside,’ “ River- 
side,” ** Mountain Side,” ** Brookside,” * Idle- 
side,” ** Fernside,” “ Oakside,” “ Lindenside’’— 
these are all pretty combinations. ** Idlewild,” 
* Tdleside,” * Holiday Cottage” and Tacki 
teazie Cottage” are more appropriate for a 
vacation cottage than for a country home. 
Country places of considerable area are well 
named “The Acres,” or “ The Grange,” but it 
is worse than foily to load hundred-foot lots 
with such pretentious titles. “The Button,” 
“The Dot of a House” “ Houselet,” “ Home 
let,’ “Tiny Place,’ “Small Quarters”’ 
names applied to these smaller residences. 
“Tngleside” is one of the loveliest of names, 
and with it we might eroup -* Rest Cottage 
“ Nirvana,’ “ Heartsease,’ ‘‘ Hopeton” and 
Mount Home.” But best of all names, to 
our way of thinking, is “ Home the resort 


“Of love, of joy, of peace and plenty.” 


shady brings 
equally charming 
Sunnycliffe,” * Sunnie- 


-e- 


THE PROPER WAY TO SIT 


By Carnoune B. Le Row 

ITTING upon the spine’’ is 
one of the most common 
abuses of the body, and pro- 
ductive of more discomfort 
and disease than any other 
one cause. While rest is 
desirable, and the effort. to 
secure it is a perfectly natur- 

al one, few appear to understand the proper 

method of attaining it. 

It is very tiresome to sit upright, with no 
support for the back, upon a= three-legged 
stool for instance; buta great mistake is made 
in supposing that this support is needed for 
the shoulders. In asitting position the weight 
of the body should rest upon the lower end of 
the spine. If one sits upon the edge or center 
of a seat, with the shoulders pressed against 
the back of it, the only part of the body really 
supported is the head. The entire bulk of the 
body has no point of support whatever; the 
weight is thrown uponthe backbone, As the 
backbone, or spine, is flexible, it is possible to 
“sit upon it” by stretching the ligaments 
which connect the vertebrie, This posture, a 
curve of the back from the shoulders to the 
end of the spine, causes an unnatural and in 
The chest sinks, the lungs are 
cramped by this compression of the chest, 
every organ, and consequently every function 
of the body, is more or less disturbed. The 
strugele and friction with which, under these 
circumstances, their work is carried on, re- 
sult in irritation and consequent disease, 
The stronger the general constitution, and the 
sounder the general health, the longer can this 
physical disturbance be kept up without un- 
pleasant effects; but they are as sure to follow 
us the night is sure to follow the day. 

A proper sitting position requires that the 
spine shall be kept straight, and that the sup 
port needed for the Upper part of the body 
shall be felt in the right) place. Therefore, sit 
as far back as possible in the chair, so that the 
lower end of the spine shall be braced against 
the back of the seat. If this back is straight 
the shoulders will also rest against it; if mot, 
they will have no point of support, and it will 
be found tliat they do not need it. This posi- 
tion makes no strain upon the ligaments of 
the spine. It allows a proper position of the 
shoulders, consequently of the chest, conse- 
quently of the lungs, stomach, and every 
other organ of the body. Their work is car- 
ried on naturally and comfortably, as is also 
the circulation of the blood, which ina wrong 
sitting position is seriously interfered with. 
With the feet resting squarely upon the floor, 
the hands resting easily upon the lap, perfect 
equilibrium, and consequently perfect rest of 
the body, is secured, There is no strain upon 
any part of the body; no muscle or organ is 
required to do more than its legitimate 
amount of work. The arms should never be 
folded; for this position not only causes a 
strain upon the spine, and all the other evils 
already referred to, but, in addition, places the 
weight of the arms upon the stomach and 
the diaphragm, thereby increasing the labor of 
digestion and respiration. Placing the hands 
behind the back, or folding the arms behind 
the back, if possible, is a good attitude to take 
occasionally, giving, as it does, the fullest ex- 
pansion to the whole upper part of the body. 
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THAT OTHER WOMAN 


By Lavi \TWATER KIRKMAN 
Uyou know het That 
other woman who 
COTHCS lito some ol 
our lives, and for the 
time being upsets oul 


adomestic equilibrium 
iS the 
monial 


darke 


matri- 
horizon and 
almost makes our hap- 
piness totter? She 
may be a very inno- 
cent scapegoat indeed, and often is compara- 
tively, if not entirely, ignorant of the tragi- 
cal part she is playing in the little domestic 
drama; and yet there she is, in our eyes, at 
least, a living grievance, and not a phantom 
of the imagination—as in out of 
ten she really is. 

You are young, loving, and full of ardent 
devotion to ihe husband of your choice, 
Nothing can come between you or mar the 
perfect happiness that is yours—that goes 
without say ing. You are both fond of socie tv, 
and you are fond of showing your little circle 
how completely wrapped up in you is the man 
you have elected to worship and be worshiped 
by, and all goes merry as the marriage bell 
that has just rung, until that other woman 
steps into your life. She is not much to look 
at; she never is, in our eyes. And you know 
full well that your husband can see nothing 
in her to admire, nor would he stoop to flirt 
With any woman, But why allow her to prac- 
tice her little coquetries upon him? Why look 
so amused and entertained with it all? Jeal- 
ous? Certainly not. There is a difference be- 
tween jealousy and hurt pride; hurt by the 
shadow, not the substance. The other woman 
has, perhaps, been one of your girl friends, 
and you know her to be a flirt, eager for con- 
quest, and vain enough to construe a very 
little into enough vo feed her inordinate vanity. 

The fact of making an impression on a new- 
ly-married man, and shaking, however slightly, 
his allegiance, adds zest to the game. Of 
course, you know that itis not in her power 
to do anything of the sort; but the experience 
is not a pleasant one, all the same, and the re- 
sult is often the first little rift when you try, 
under your eyes, to calmly give vent to your 
feelings, which is not always an easy thing to 
do. For, call it what you will, there is no 
man on the face of the earth who will believe 
that anything but jealousy prompts a re- 
monstrance on the other woman question. It 
is, perhaps, their inordinate vanity; or it may 
be that some of them, standing self-convicted, 
see a cause for jealousy. A woman may not 
be jealous, for jealousy implies doubt, when 
she sees one she cares for seemingly acting his 
part in a passing flirtation; but if she is half 
a woman her self-respect and pride receive a 
blow, and confidence a jar; for has not the 
love she on delivered her over to the 
Philistines by allowing the other woman to 
even think that she has (as I heard a woman 
express it) ‘taken arise out of her’’—his wife. 

‘IT wish you wouldn't turn and stare at 
other women when we are on the street to- 
gether,” said a little lady to her liege lord who, 
on a crowded thoroughfare, was making very 
good use of his eves. , 

‘Not look at the women!” came the aston 
ished reply. “ Nonsense! you're not jealous ? 

He couldn’t see any reason for an objection, 
and to convince sucha man of the utter want 
of delicacy of his actions would be an arduous 











hnine causes 


rests 


task. IJ trust, for her own sake, that the little 
woman gave it up, 

In ny OW case the other woman came 
during my engagement, and her mame was 


legion! My fiancé was away from his home 
and in constant receipt of letters and remem 
brances, not only from his home circle, but 
from many old friends of the female persua- 
sion, among whom were several who had 
figured in certain attacks of the calf love that 
every young man is subject to at that point of 
his career when first he dons a dress-coat. 
These were to me thorns of the sharpest 
kind, and I shall never forget low the seules 
fell from my eyes when, after our marriage, 
we visited my husband's home, and [saw 
these poor, unoflending damsels as they really 
were, One in particular, who had on “one oc- 
casion sent to her old friend some prettily 
bordered kerchiefS (which were immediately 
confiscated), was, when seen in the flesh. so 
fur from attractive or dangerous, that my first 
acton returning from my trip was to hunt up 
the poor offending souvenirs and utilize the 
pretty borders to trim a night-robe for my 
lord and master! ; 


Don't Jet the other woman darken) your 
horizon, She is generally amyth. Look her 
in the face, and if she does not vanish into 


thin air altogether she will appear to you, as 
sheis in reality, shorn of her power, and, let 
us hope, innocent of all the sins you have laid 
at her door, Above all,do not be that other 
woman yourself. You may be tempted, in 
all innocence, to play the part, but do not let 
thoughtlessness or love of admiration poake 
you the cause of a single heart-ache on. 
other. The golden rule is an old one, but al- 
ways safe to go by, and it comes in very aptly 
between woman and woman. , 


THE GIRL WHO LOVES MUSIC 
A de perhaps never have a better oppor 


tunity offered her of gratifving her de- 
sire for a musical education than through the 
offers made by Tuer LAapies’ Home Journat. 
Nearly forty girls are now at the New England 
Conservatory of Music, in Boston, being mus- 
ically or vocally educated at the Journat’s 
expense, and as the Boston “ Journal’ recently 
said: ‘‘ These girls are receiving the very best 
the Conservatory affords, the most desirable 
rooms in the building are theirs, and they 
have all their wants carefully looked after by 
a wealthy periodical.” Any girl can learn ail 


about these offers by simply writing to Tue 
Lapirs’ Home Journa, Philadelphia, 
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PAPERS 
All rights 
of 


public 


books, 


the commencement 
Mr. Beecher's 
life, his 
and desire to possess a 
fine librarv, was con- 
trolled by the absolute 
necessity for the strict- 
est economy, although 
he found = it Wise to 
avoid book-stores even 
then. No man was so 
book-store, or at a 
It would have also given 


love of 





helpless in a 
as was Mr. Beecher. 
him the greatest pleasure, in our early days, 
had he been able to make presents of pretty 
things among his friends, 
less pecuniarily cramped 
with his natural large 


book sale, 


as he did later, when 
he indulged himself 
heartedness. 


HIS LOVE OF BOOKS 


\W HEN we had been a few years in Brook- 
lyn he could in some degree gratify 
his for works of art, gems, paintings 
and especially books. He had always ear- 
nestly desired to possess a large, well-selected 
library, and now intended, by degrees, 
secure it. But temptations in a large 
store were almost irresistible, and sometimes, 
before he was aware, he had indulzed beyond 
his intentions, and these mistakes were often 
the cause of great amusement to us both. 
Returning from unusual “raid,” he 
would come to me with the semblance of great 
distress, but making a laughable failure of it, 
und lament over the great temptations that 
waylaid him in every store. ‘And where is 
human nature so weak and helpless as ina 
hook-store,” he would say. © The appetite for 
drink cannot be half so powerful as the temp- 


tastes 


to 


book- 


Some 


tations which beset a book-lover in a large, 
richly-furnished book-store 

“Well! How largely have you invested in 
books to-day?” Lasked once 

“Did [say [had bought any I was speak 
ing of the temptations But vou know how 


little skill I have in figures. 
to buy expensive books, | 
account of 


When tempted 
endeavor ‘to take 
isn’t that the proper busi 
ness expression?) and learn just how much I 
can afford to spend, but vou know the bill 
comes in much ahead of my reckoning. You 
needn't laugh! Am [to blame because Tam 
not expert in figures?” 

Of course, | knew there was a box of books 
on the way. But could resist) the 
qguaunt humor mingled with this pretense of 
penitence 


stock’ 


ho one 


How vividly T recall one seene of similar 
character, when, Iving on the sofa, he began 
to lament his luek of arithmetionl skill In 
the midst of this effusion le farted up, a 
roguish smile glinting over his face, as he 
asked 


“What are you looking out of the window 
for with such a sarcastic ? 
“Why, 


coming to explain how 


nile on your lips 
If thought P heard an express wagon 


vou resisted te ripeta 


tion, andat the moment the wayvon halted at 
the door, and a dlarve box was brought inte 
the library. 

What is that, dear?” T asked 

Oh. some books T ecouldu’t do without, you 
know,’ 

“Yes, PT know!” and to the astonishment of 

the driver we were both laughing heartily, 
While the man stood waiting for his expres 


charges, 

I think Mr. Beecher enjoyed this scene and 
similar ones of frequent occurrence as much 
as he did the books —for the time, at least. 

From this pretense of concealment, he found 


material for many amusing articles for the 
Ledger,’ for which at that time he wrote 
often. In one he wrote, “ Buying books 


before you can pay for them promotes caution 
If you are married, it requires no small skill 


to get your books all into the house before 
your wife sees how large the bundle is. She 
knows just when you have exceeded the 


le faith in the 
which you try to believe would 
help you pay for them. But the 
brings them to the door, which 
Opens, 

“* What is it, my dear?’ 

“Oh, only a few books that Tam needing.’ 

“Ah! That smile! A true wife, who 
her husband, can smile a whole arithmetic at 
him in look. <As the bundle is being 
opened you seek to divert her attention by 
some incident, or anecdote and when at 
last the contents are exposed, you point out 
the peculiarity of the binding, or gilding. 
But it will not do. She gives you her atten- 
tion, but you cannot efface that roguish, arith- 
metieal smile. People may talk about the 
equality of the sexes, They are not equal. 
The silent smile of a sensible, loving woman 
will conquer ten men.” 

How often was this picture reflected in his 
own life: the words were indeed 
from his own experience. 


hounds of prudence, and has litt 
‘somehows’ 
express 
your wile 


loves 


one 


“leaves” 


Eprror’s NoTt 


During the publication of this series 
of reminiscent 


papers, a great many questions have 
come to Mrs. Beecher regarding points in Mr. Beecher’s 
life not touched upon by her. Many of these questions 
have been of such interest that Mrs. Beecher has con 
sented, at the request of the editor, to answer them ina 
speck article, to be published imoumne 


al supplementary 
diately at the close of this series. This article will take 





up such interesting points as Mr. Beecher’s habits of 
dress; his relations with Col. Robert G, Ingersoll ; how 
he wrote his great novel, “ Norwood,” and his “one 
poem’; how his voice was trained; the only time he 


ever swore, etc., ete. 


protected and reserved} 
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GLIMPSES INTO HIS DAILY MAIL 


YROM the time we went to Indianapolis 

until the last, the number of letters sent 

to Mr. Beecher increased yearly. Many were 

sincerely friendly; some, especially during 

anti-slavery times, vile and threatening. But 

begging letters were the most abundant, and 
the aid sought exceedingly curious. 

One young man wanted Mr. Beecher to buy 
him a horse and a hearse, and thus enable 
him to have a monopoly of the undertaking 
business in his native town. 

Another would much prefer to go out lectur- 
ing, instead of standing behind the counter, 
but had not ability to compose a lecture. If 
Mr. Beecher would, however, write one for 
him to commit to memory, he thought he had 
sufficient oratorical skill to insure success. 

A third would inquire Mr. Beecher’s charges 
to give him an hour’s training per day in elo- 
cution, and in “attractive gesticulation,” 


SSS 
S 


THI 


MOST 
[This likeness of Mr. Beecher, taken in 
Mrs. Beecher and her family as t 

of him as he was know 


SATISFACTORY 


One woman had lost two husbands, and 
had not the means to put up a gravestone for 
the last. She begged Mr. Beecher to give ler 


the money for one, as she expected to marry 
ayvain in a few weeks, and wanted this done 
before her third marriage. 

The daughter well-to-do 


of a farmer far 
west is unhappy for lack of better dresses than 
her father can afford to give. She visits her 


yrandmother in a city where she sees a good 
deal of fashionable society, is invited to a 
party, buys an expensive dress, then writes to 
her father to cancel her debt. He refuses, and 
insists she shall goto work and earn it. She 
appeals to Mr. Beecher for sympathy, tells 
him work will make her hands unladylike, 
and begs him to send money to pay her debt, 

A young girl of 18 from Illinois took money 
from her father’s desk to come to Peekskill to 
ask Mr. Beecher to adopt her. She had heard 
all his children were grown up and. settled 
and he was able to give her fine clothes and 
make a lady of her. In this case Mr. Beecher 
bought the girl a ticket, put it and money for 
food and a sleeping berth into the conductor's 
hands, and she was sent back home 

The mail was brought to our door several 
times a day, and was usually a heavy one. I 
generally took it and examined the contents, 
answering many letters which he never saw, 
hut any that required his attention, or direc- 
tions to me for answering, I laid on his desk. 
Often for days not one out of ten was found 
which it was necessary to disturb Mr. Beecher 
about. It was important, as faras possible, to 
relieve him from such demands on his time, 
and therefore hundreds of letters every year 
were opened and answered by me which he 
never saw or heard, 





OME JOURNAL 


OUT OF HIS HOUSE 


course a large proportion of his letters 


PUTS A CLERGYMAN 
were of an entirely different 


O* 
. character. 


Many earnestly seeking advice, many thank- 
ing him for helpand guidance received ; some 
soliciting the solution of doubts that distressed 
them, some argumentative, some objecting to 
certain topics on which he had spoken, either 
in the pulpit, or on the lecture platform. 

An English clergyman, or claiming to 
be one, wrote him several letters, objecting 
to some sermon, and the lesson it designed to 
give. He urged Mr, Beecher to appoint a day 
when they could discuss the subject publicly. 
Such requesis were often made, but without 
receiving attention, and this one was not 
noticed. Then the man wrote out his objec- 
tions, had them published in tract form, and 
with it repeated his request for a public dis- 
cussion. The whole was too foolishly weak 
for notice. Buta few days after this publica- 
tion, the author called. I met him, and he 
inquired if Mr. Beecher had received the pam- 
phiet. I told him the pamphlet had come. 

* Why did he not reply to it, or my letters?” 

I told the man that Mr. Beecher had no time 
for such discussions. 

He then broke into a storm of abuse of Mr. 
Beecher, and called him vile names. I com 
manded him to be silent, and told him that if 
he wished to say such things, to say them to 
Mr. Beecher himself, but not to his wife. He 
became very ugly, and I ordered him to leave 
the house. He refused. I stepped to the door 
to call a police officer, and one being in sight, 
the man left the house very suddenly. 


PORTRAIT OF MR. 
San Francisco in 1885, is regarded by 
he most acceptable portrait taken 

n to them in the home.] 


BEECHER 


When Mr. Beecher came in T told him of 

the visitor, and how | had ordered him out 
O, you should not allow yourself to get 
excited over anything of that sort,’ he said. 

Perhaps you might have spoken more gently. 
It was hardly worth while for you to get 
angry.” 

In the afternoon the man called again and 
met Mr. Beecher. He at bevan to re 
proach him for taking no notice of his com- 
munication, to all of which Mr. Beecher 
quietly listened, but without reply. Indeed, 
he talked so rapidly there was no pause for 
an answer. Then he told of his interview 
with me in the morning, and called me rude 
names, That roused the man who had listened 
sO patiently to the attack on iimself, and he 
peremptorily ordered the offe,,der to leave the 


once 


house, He refused, and continued the abuse. 
Taking him by the arm Mr. Beecher drew 
him notwithstanding violent resistance, 


rapidly to the front door, and pushing him 
out, shut the door, and laughing heartily, 
threw himself on the sofa. Stepping to his 
side, T gravely repeated his rebuke to me: 
“*Q you should not allow vourself to get 
excited over anything of that kind. Perhaps 
vou might have spoken more gently. It was 
not worth while for you to get angry.” 
Instead of being subdued as T had been by 
this reproof, strange to say he laughed all the 
more merrily. I was subdued, not because | 
felt that IT had been too hasty in my treatment 
of that man, but because Mr. Beecher seemed 
to think I had been. But after speaking 
even more sharply than I had done, and 
helping the man out of the house so uncere- 
moniously, he saw only the exceeding ludi- 
crousness of the whole affair, and laughed. 


WHERE HIS NAME WAS WORTHLESS 

\W HILE at the west we had no call for a 
bank account, as the little we had 

was paid in small sums. After coming to 


Brooklyn, Mr. Beecher’s increased cares and 
labors gave him no time to attend to much 
outside his own immediate duties, and there- 
fore all money, or family business, was left in 
my hands. His salary was paid to me each 
quarter, and while we were so much in Peeks 
kill, by me deposited in the Westchester Bank, 
and this arrangement occasioned at various 
times many amusing incidents. 

One Monday morning I drove down to 
Peekskill Depot for Mr. Beecher. It was 
raining very hard, and when we came to the 
bank in the village Mr. Beecher handed me 
the reins, saying: “ Hold the horses a moment, 
{ want to run into the bank for some money.” 

“No. Let me go in and get it,’”’ I said. 

‘“No, indeed! Let you get out in this rain! 
Not much, my dear!’ 

I persisted to urge it, knowing as the bank 
account was in my name he could not draw 
from it. But he seemed to have forgotten that, 
and feeling reluctant of reminding him, | 
made no reply, and he went in. I waited, 
knowing very well what would follow. I saw 
him standing by the window, hastily asking 
for a check. A moment's pause, and then 
from the president of the bank, from Mr. 
Beecher himself, and the clerks, came a hearty 
explosion of laughter. In a few moments he 
came out to me in the carriage, with a blank 
check to sign, saying, “This is a pleasant 
predicament. Why didn’t you remind me of 
your reasons for wishing to go in yourself?” 

“You didn't give me achance,”’ | replied. 

After this incident he opened an account 
for himself in a Brooklyn bank, depositing 
therein all his lecture fees, which he always 
kept for himselfias pin-money, ; 

The Westchester bank incident was, how- 
ever, long asource of amusement and badinage 
between us whenever we passed the bank 
building on our drives to and from the station 
at Peekskill. 


HOW HE PREPARED HIS SERMONS 
M R. BEECHER’S sermons and addresses 
4 | 


rang from subjects over which he 
had lone brooded. He was nota book student 
in the usual acceptation of that term. He 
would read 


every spare moment. He read 
slowly, and was frequently annoyed because 
he felt he did not remember what he read. 


Verbally he did not remember, but the mean 
ing, the lessons taught by the books he read, 
sank into good ground, and bore fruit abund- 
antly, perhaps unconsciously to himself, 

His sermons were more the result of long 
rambles up and down the neighboring cities 
than by studious application to his books. 
He liked to go into some small shop where 
workmen prepared various things, to be 
wrought out more artistically in the larger 
wud more fashionable stores, particularly those 
little shops where he saw precious stones, em 
bedded in the rough, cut out and polished, to 
shine on the counters of the largest jewelry 
tores Rough, hard-working men did this 
kind of work. It was with them he liked to 
talk, and they liked to have hint From such 
pilyrimages he gathered information and sug 
gestions which were often the foundation of 
some of the best sermons he ever preached. 
Ile was emphatically a student of men, not of 
lenoks 


Mr. Beecher read and wrote often through 
the week in the family sitting-room, or 
library, where a large proportion of his books 
used to be. dLis literary work was usually 
clone here Material for sermons were in his 


but he resorted to no actual 
preparation for them until Sunday morning. 
He always came down to breakfast on that 
day as cheerful and social as if no thought of 
wosermon,orany responsibility, was near him. 


mind constantly 


But as soon as breakfast was over he went at 
once to his study, and when there all the 
family knew he must not he interrupted, 


There, until the last bell rang for church, he 
thought out and prepared his sermon. A few 
lines, the heads of each division of it, was 
all he wrote out 

But not even after the service began, the first 
prayer, reading the Seriptures, and the choi 
was half through the hymn, was I ever sure 
that the notes he had prepared after break fast 
would be used at all. Many times I have seen 
him, while singing, stop abruptly in the 
middle of a line, lean forward in his chair, 
and look intently toward some distant part of 
the church for a moment, then hastily search 
for a letter, or bit of paper from his vest, write 
rapidly a few lines, put the notes he had 
prepared at home beneath the Bible, and 
when the introductory services were ended, 
lay the little slip of paper before him, and 
from what it suggested deliver the sermon 
Some of the best he ever preached originated 
from the inspiration of such moments. 

When I asked at various times why he laid 
aside his notes and preached from those he 
had jotted down so hastily on the pulpit, his 
reply was that he had seen some one who he 
had learned was in trouble, or some one he 
had learned was bearing great trials in a re- 
markably patient, Christian spirit, or one who 
had silently done a most kind or heroic deed, 
and “blushed to find it fame.’ At other 
times he saw one who was resisting all good 
influences, and seemed going downward to a 
miserable end. Absorbed in the subject he 
had planned for the morning, his eye might 
many times have rested on such cases without 
drawing his thoughts aside, but now and then 
they came before him like an inspiration, and 
he seemed to hear, “there is your work for 
this morning. Do it.” 

Ah, as now I sit, alone, looking back, I 
think how closely in his heart he carried cases 
that came under his observation—of joy, or 
sorrow, of sincere repentance, or obstinate 
wrong doing. 


its 


[Mrs. Beecher’s eighth paper wtll appear in 
the June JOURNAL.]} 
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NE of the first 
points to be 
considered 
With the View 
ol promote- 
ny a buby Ss 
healthy de- 
velopment, is 
respiration, 

Every time we breathe 


influence 
tri vl or for 
rding to the 


quality of the air which 


we take in an 


either for 


evil, acces 


surrounds us. Upon this 
point we cunnot place too 
much emphasis, since it 
is precisely as we breathe that we live. In 


more respects than one are we creatures of our 
surroundings. 


VALUE OF FRESH AIR FOR INFANTS 


A” so large a part of infant existence is 

necessarily spent within doors, weought 
never to lose sight of the fact that every 
moment of our lives is influenced by the air 
we breathe. Again, we must remember that 
“The blood is the life;” its action affects every 
part of the organization. How important, 
then, is the supply and the quality of the 
blood, and how necessary it is to know that 
pure air contributes to its health and nutri- 
live power. To prove this, we have only to 
notice the wonderful revival of : poor little 
child when removed from some foul, vitiated 
atmosphere, and permitted to breathe sweet, 
fresh air. 

On this point let me quote the words of one 
who speaks with all the authority of a great 
name, Miss Florence Nightingale. It will be 
seen that she has a word of warning for foolish 
extremes, while earnestly advocating pure air, 


“It is all nonsense what some old nurses 
say, that you can’t give a baby fresh air with- 
out giving ita chill; and, on the other hand, 


you may give a baby a chill whieh will kill it 
(by letting a draught blow upon it when it is 
being washed, for. instance, and chilling its 
whole body, though only for a moment) with- 
out giving it fresh air at all, And depend 
upon this, the less fresh air you give to its 
lungs, and the less water you give to its skin, 
so much the more liable it will be to col ig 
and chills.” 

Let me here strongly protest against the 
foolish fashion of half smothering a sleeping 


baby, covering its head and mouth, at the 
risk of stifling it outright. This is the more 
senseless, as, by common consent, babies’ 


caps have gone out of use, presumably because 
the advantage of keeping the head has 
been recognized. 

Cots and beds in the nursery should be un- 
curtained, or nearly so. We might almost as 
well lay the child to sleep on the shelf of a 
press, or at the bottom of a packing box, as in 
a cot closely curtained round. An authentic 
story is told of a well-constituted child passing 
within a few minutes from a condition of 
spasmodicirritation, bordering on convulsions, 
into perfect health, owing simply to the ad- 
mission of fresh air into a close, ill-ventilated 
nursery. 

A thermometer should be kept in the rooms, 
and should not rise above 60° F., overheating 
being as unwholesome as the reverse, 

Nervous irritability is a prominent charac- 
teristic of infancy, and pure air will be found 
to act as one of the most powerful nervous 
sedatives upon the tender system of a child. 
Whatever, therefore, affects the purity of the 
atmosphere should be quickly removed; proper 
places provided for dirty linen, ete. The air 
of bedrooms should be perfectly fresh; es- 
pecially should we beware of “tired air” 
creeping in from the day nursery, just before 
the children’s bedtime; chimneys should be 
kept open, bedclothes turned back and exposed 
to the air as soon as the child is up, 


cool 


A FEW PRACTICAL NURSERY HINTS 
Ww sLOWING Miss Nightingale’s example, 


however, in the extract given above, we 
must putin a word of caution against draughts, 
These can often be efficiently guarded against 
by the use of screens, and a little common 
sense should be exercised as to the position of 
the cots, the bath, ete. 

Let me here again quote Dr. Squire, the 
writer whose words I referred to in my first 
article: 

“The importance of careful and efficient 
ventilation of the rooms occupied by chil- 
dren can hardly be over-estimated. The air 
of a closed room soon loses its freshness, even 
when unoccupied, Chemically the proportion 
of oxygen may not be appreciably altered, 
but the more active, or organized part of it is 
changed. Innumerable particles are brought 
into contact with it, which, if not ‘ 
and giving odors,’ may add what is imper- 
ceptibly injurious, and will certainly take 
away from it the quality of freshness. Move- 
ment of air through a room is a first essential 
of ventilation. 
movement has to be considered, takine care 
that the temperature and other qualities are 
so preserved as to be both pleasant and whole- 
some. 


stealing 
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Then the quantity and rate of 
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SECOND PAPER 
A pri Jot RNAL] 
Phe efficient ventilation of a child’s first 
“t iInderthespecial conditions of wartith 
req ed, demands a full a yunce of cube 
space to be nowith In calculating the nece 
iy space for bedrooms, where equable warmth 
is required, any height exceeding ten feet Is 
disadvantageous, and to be left out of ae 
count 


\ ROOM fifteen feet square and nine feet 
4% high affords ample initial cubic space 


fora nurse and two children, With good and 
careful management, a nurse, infant, and two 
other young children have occupied a bed 
room of this size without detriment to health, 
No useless articles of furniture or of drapery 
were allowed entrance; both a dressing-room 
and a bathroom were close at hands care wus 


tuken to keep the air of the room pure; ho 
open vessels were allowed to remains the door, 


never quite closed, admitted light and air from 


the passave; the two windows were partly 
open on the summer nights; and the fire 
always lighted before bedtime in the winter. 
Children from seven to nine, or ten years of 


have bedrooms, and after 
a separate dormitory for each is requi- 
space fourteen or fifteen feet by eight 
feet wide, permits of a bed four feet 
wide to be placed between the door and the 
wall, and a fireplace in the opposite wall to be 
beyond the foot of the be d. No double-bedded 
room should be less than fifteen feet square, 
and no bedroom should be without a fire- 
place, 

The room door may be left partly open, and 


“uve may 
that uve 
site A 


or nine 


separate 


there will mostly be an open door either from 
the dressing room or the nurse’s room. The 
doors must be so hung that when partly 


opened they will shield the bed, rather than 
direct the current of air onto it. The windows 
in the summer can be left a little open at the 
top; they should be provided with shutters, 
both to keep off draught and to shut out some 
of the light when this may be necessary ; they 
aid materially in lessening the chill that in 
cold weather always strikes in from the win- 
dows. A stout Jinen or jute fabric makes a 
good protective window-curtain for the win- 


ter, All woolen hangings are objectionable 
in a bedroom, as they readily absorb moisture, 
and all organic particles suspended in it or 


floating inthe air. The ceiling of the room 
should be such as to bear rubbing over; it is 
better of a gray or cream color than white, so 
as not to reflect too much light on the upward 
gaze of children, The walls of the bedroom: 
are better distempered, or painted in some 
even toneof quietcolor. Ifthe wallis papered, 
it should be varnished over, and the paper 
must have no bright-colored, intricate pattern- 
spots, and no vivid greens likely to contain 
arsenic, The floor must not be carpeted all 
over, certainly not under the bed, and it is 
better to have the boards stained and left bare 
round the sides of the room. The top edge of 
the skirting-board should be roynded off in 
all rooms for children, Tron” bed-frames 
should have round edges, Slips of soft carpet 
hy the sides of the bed, and from the door to 
the fireplace, if notall over the center of the 
room, are sufficient. Kidderminster carpets 
are better than those of more open texture for 
bedrooms, and Dutch carpets, with a smooth 
woolen surface over a hempen framework, are 
specially suitable for children’s rooms and the 
passages leading to them. 

The windows, except for bedrooms, should 
always be continued up nearly to the ceiling, 
and are better lofty than large. In the even- 
ing, when lights are burning, they may he 
opened a little near the top, with such ar- 
rangements of curtains as to protect those in 
the room from draughts, 


WASHING AND DRESSING A BABY 


N small houses, while the family is small, 

. the best rooms are very properly used as 
nurseries. The nursing is good, for it is 
directly underZzthe mother’s eye. Tere some 
of the common cares and duties that make a 
good nurse are practically taught. The simple 
precautions thus learned are not always at- 
tended to when the nurse acts independently 
of the mother. Old custom lingers long in 
nursery matters, longest, perhaps, in the first 
traditional handling of infants, where the ex- 
perience of the nurse has to be trusted to. 
The most “experienced nurse’ has to be dis- 
trusted. Experience is often pleaded as an 
excuse for carelessness, or as a cause for the 
nurse’s convenience coming before the welfare 
of the child. To some nurses it is too much 
trouble to use a thermometer for the infant's 
bath, they can tell if it is the right heat; if 
not, it has been said, the infant will cry and 
look red if the water be too hot, blue if too 
cold. They are slow, also, to consult the 
thermometer on the wall; they like the room 
to be warm, and prefer a bright light from 
gas or lamps, when the night-light is all that 
should be allowed. 

The temperature of the water used for wash- 
ing an infant should be nearly that of the 
surface of the body—96° or 98° F. As the 
child grows older, the heat of the water should 
he gradually lessened, while the limbs should 
he allowed free exercise in a large tub. Some 
children do not bear cold water well; good 
sense, discrimination, and observation should 
be our guides in this as in all other matters. 


TIGOROUS rubbing after the bath contri 
Dutes muchtothe tie Liiol ¢ aren us 


tive eave fan ‘ hen Ot « 
! Ss le ‘ b ( I ‘ ‘ 
‘ ed It ‘ é 
of violet | if ‘ IT} iM 
1 ‘ poy ‘ ‘ Sey 
4nd ure co i | I | lire 
(are shou e tuken thi ve i tol ‘ 
fireplaces Jron or wire guards are really 


dispehsabie lo prevent the terrible accident 


Which are only too common, It is, of ¢ ‘ 
well to wash and dress a baby near the fire, 
but mothers and nurses should never allow 
the child’s eyes tu be exposed to the glare of 
the fire, or its head to be heated. We should 
ulways bear in mind the delicate organization 
of an infant’s eyes and brain, and the excit- 
ability of its nervou tem 

An infant no sooner breathes than the heat 
of the body attains the normal, The first dif 
ferences of warm or cold felt by the skin, the 
lirst sense of touch, excite the requisite move- 
ments to bringvair into contact with the newly- 
diverted blood current, and life goes on ata 
full rate, Respiration is aided by a child's 
first exertion in erying; washing and rubbin; 
also afford an exercise beyond the muscular 
kicks and struggles excite all these quicken 
Se ee levelop heat 

When a child is "put to sleep, whether by 
light or by day, light and noise should be 
carefully excluded, Even when they do not 
or sleep, they tend to render it: unre 
freshi 

Chil sometimes suffer fatizue or chill 
from the way in which they are first dressed 


in the morning. 
some milk 


They require a biscuit, or 
us they vet up, and before 
the ablutions begin. Itis much better to give 
them a general wash in warmed water, in 
Which they could stand while being sponged 


as Soon 


over with cool or tepid water, than to chill 
them when their powers of reaction are at 
their lowest. The soup used should not be 
irritating from excess of alkali, or from im 
pure and imperfectly combined ingredients 
Babies most easily suffer from this, and also 
from want of care in the warmth of the water 
used, or from harsh rubbing. 

In my next article, } will discuss the baby’s 


Clothing, and the importance of training chil- 
dren by rules of order and neatness, 


PATIENT WORK OF MOTHERHOOD 
by Mrs. Joun WaANAMAKER 

Ry He © OR no other memory o1 
wall) x life can we be so thank- 
a a\\ y ful as for the one that 
yuk so goes back so far that it 
1 seccems to be the first of 
Pa N all impressions, the face 
(f r and form and influence 
Ms: of a Christian mother. 


That picture, 
ures the most beautiful 
is a talisman at every 
step of the life road. To 
be in your own child's 
heart and life what your 
mother was to you, is not the least of loving 
and loyal things in honoring her memory, or 
in serving the small man or litthe woman who 


of all pict- 





has come into your home to call you mother, 
Better than the old silver, or rare China 
heirlooms, to hand down to those who are 


zrowing up in our homes, is the memory por- 
trait of a mother’s tireless watch and work in 


forming the character of the children. The 
painting of such a picture is not the flash or 
dash of one inspired hour, but the patient 


mother-work of every day, 
with each young life, by no other 
herself. Tlowever much we owe to others for 
help in child training, if the genius and soul 
of the mother does not make the portrait, the 
image in the child-heart can never be the same 
in its influence and power, 

The of the mother-artist must be 
wisely chosen, mixed with prayer and pur- 
pose and plan, and ground fresh every day for 
that day’s particular work. “ Neither chance 
nor convenience can produce a masterpiece,” 
said one of the greatest living artists. “I 
mean to paint a great picture of the most im- 
portant moment in the history of the war. 
It shall be the chef my life. T shall 
read all the books of your generals and histori- 
ans. I shall spend a year in consulting living 
witnesses of the war and visiting battle-fields, 
and then two years more shall be given to paint- 
ing the picture.” If the worksof art that record 
our history are worthy of such forethought 
and planning, surely the painter himself, who 
creates them, is much more worthy of years 
of training and preparation for his work. 
That work of education must have 


commencing early 
artist than 


colors 


dauvre of 


the mother. Every gleam of intelligence and 
indication of character must be caught and 
saved, day by day, in love’s camera, until a 
well-matured plan is wrought out on which 
the new life is to be builded. Wappy that 
mother who, in after days, comparing the up- 
grown child to the first plan for its life, can 
say, like the architect of the great bridge on 
the day of its completion: “ It is like the plan ; 
I am satisfied.” 

That beautiful May day in 1890, when the 
gentle-hearted old philanthropist of Cleve- 
land, Mr. Wade, accompanied his friend 
through thestructure erected asa memorial to 
President Garfiled, he said, modestly: ‘I have 
spent years on this work; I could not afford 
to make a mistake and build it into perma- 
nence in stone and iron.” Greatas is the un- 
dertaking to build a bridge to be entrusted 
with human life, or the erection in enduring 
granite of the nation’s tribute to a martyr 
president, the responsibility is incomparably 
greater in framing and girding a character 
that must stand through the eternal 
The lofty tower of the cathedral, dangerous 
because slightly out of plumb, splitting with 
the weight and vibration of the bell, can be 
taken down and rebuilt aright, but the tow- 
ering life-structure—never. 


ages, 


first of 
all for its foundation the self-consecration of 
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The training of children, either girls or 
} . e 4 rhe ead tL that moment 
en the mother cal et them the first 
vieum Of the t f e of right and wrong; 
en thie KI Vv ior the tirst time that one 
‘ riie { ( er it receive it or not 
reward, and another punishment, because of 
the action itsell, hot because of their parents 
will, Prior to this, training can be noth- 
ing more than disciplining, but when this 
time arrives the mothers real duties com- 
mence, and trom that moment date her re- 
sponsibilities. Girls and boys require very 
much the same treatment in this matter of 
training, and J do not know that I believe in 
making very much, if any, distinction in it, 
‘The same amount of firmness, of common 
sense, of respect to individual character and 
regard for individual talents should be shown 
in the one case as in the other, 
The greatest care must be exercised by the 
mother, as her children grow older, to retain 


their aflection, to be one of, and one with them ; 


to have her daughters talk over the people, 
and especially the men they meet, with her as 
they would with any gir friend, and to keep 


aun ever-watcliful eye over their 
friends alike. J believe 
friendships, in the 
after 


girl and men 
most sincerely in girls’ 
friendships a girl makes 
is fourteen or fifteen. They are apt 
friends for all time, and the years of 
simple enjoyment and of care-exempted pleas- 
ures that come before the responsibilities of 
luter life are assumed, are among if not the 
brightest of her life. After a girl is twenty 
sheis very apt to make friends of married 
women, women other than those she has 
known in early girlhood, and who have since 


she 


to be her 


married, On these married friends she often 
lavishes affection and admiration in larger 
quantities than she has before given her pirl 
friends. Such friendships are—if their objects 
are the right kind of women, and a careful 
mother will prevent an intimacy with any 


other kind—of great benefit toa girl, showing 
her a wider sphere of woman’s influence than 
he has yet investigated. And anything 
Which widens the appreciation and opens the 
intellect is valuable, 


In these fuvored days no boy or girl has a 


finished education if it does not include ae- 
quaintance and skill in some calling that will 
yield a support in case of necessity, Not a 
decent being of fair ability lives to-day in 
this country who cannot get an education suf 
ficient to be independent of relatives and 
friends for a living. The “working plan” is 
Wisest that includes the physical, intellectual 


and spiritual sides of each life. 
boys alike 


Girls and 
need plenty of fresh air in which 
to study, play and sleep. The fashion of Eng- 
lish virls to walk in the country and climb the 
hills might well be copied in this land. The 
badly-ventilated recitation rooms of many of 
the public schools, not always from want of 
defective construction of the buildings, but 
often for want of thought or of the jani 

tor or gove rning g director, is cnough to sketie 

the pers of illhealth., One look at the white 
fuces, narrow chests and bent shoulders of 
growing girls tells the story of lost power that 
no physic can restore—the overheating in 
many amansion of nursery and living rooms, 


eare 


of which atthe time we are unconscious until 
the slightest exposure of the winter’s blast 
beats down the frail hot-lhouse plant. Not in- 
frequently the certain cause of the colds and 


fevers and pneumonias that turn the winter 
house into a hospital can be traced to badly- 
managed furnaces and = poorly-ventilated 
homes, 
Outdoor girls and 


exercise for both hoys, 


skating, horseback riding, rowing, lawn tennis 
and the old-fashioned, almost out of sight 
croquet, promote healthy development of 
mind and muscle; ruddy cheeks and firm and 


graceful steps are best found in open air, along 
country roads, in the perfume of the clover 
fields and the scent of the autumn leaves. If 
the mind is to do its very best its first setting 
isa healthy body. With perfect health the 
path of intellectual training is smoother to 


the teacher and the taught. These are the 
golden days of American youth. The abund 
ance and reduced cost of books, the new sys- 


tems of teaching in kindergarten, seminary 
and college for girls and boys, the liberal en- 
dowments and appliances of educational in- 
stitutions, bring the young people of to-day a 
priceless inheritance. Right well may they be 
vlad that they were not born earlier, when 
there were fewer keys in reach to unlock the 
storehouses of knowledge, and less opportun- 
ity to put in motion the hidden forces and 
sleeping powers with which almost every life 
is endowed. With all the assistance offered, 
and encouragements in obtaining education, it 
must, nevertheless, be kept in mind that the 
proffered aids are but stepping stones, and the 
endeavor and actual effort must be the act of 
each brave-hearted young man and woman. 
While no one in these days need be without 
an education, yet the extent and character of 
it rests wholly with each individual. Close to 
the old-time class rooms, doors open into shops 
and studies where the eye and hand are taught 
the use of tool and brush and chisel; so that 
beside Greek and Latin the scholar can enter 
upon the lifework with practical knowledge. 
For the really perfect life add to physical 
and intellectual attainments the culture of 
the heart; that life is one-sided that treads the 
round of counting-room or “change,” of mill 
or workshop solely for the purpose of acquir- 
ing wealth or position. The development of 
the higher spiritual nature is needful to a 
well-rounded life and to reach the clearer air 
of peace and content. If the better manhood 
and womanhood within us is to have proper 
growth, the heart must be kept warm by pure 
friendships, right living and kindly deeds. 
The blessing of God on each day is not the 
impossible thing that so many think, and one 
such day counts more than a year unblest. 
Rich indeed is that son or daughter who is 
launched from the home shipyard with the 
equipment of a healthy body, cultivated mind 
and uplooking heart; no sea is too wide, ne 


mountain too high and no task too great for 
such an one to overcome. 
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DECORATION 


3Y CLIFFORD TREMBLY 


| STOOD beside each mounded grave 

Where slept the bravest of the brave, 
And sought a spot where I could place 
My flowers above a hero’s face. 


Within a calm, secluded spot, 

Where passing steps disturbed her not, 
I placed the simple buds I had 

O’er her who bore a soldier lad. 
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*XVII—MRS. JOHN JAMES INGALLS 
By V. Stuart Mossy 


S. INGALLS is as 
unlike her 


much 
distinguished 
husband in appearance 
and manner as one can 
possibly imagine. Of me- 
dium height, a figure in- 
clined to plumpness, an 


> 
v 









ap extremely young face, 
with eyes of changeable 


blue-gray, it is diflicult to believe that she has 
been the mother of eleven children, seven of 
whom are living. The names of these are 
Ellsworth, Ethel, Ralph, Constance, Sheffield, 
Marion and Muriel. In the training of her 
suns and daughters she exercises the greatest 





MRS. 


INGALLS 


care, and it would be strange, indeed, if they 
did not make her an affectionate return for 
her great devotion. 

Mrs. Ingalls is thoroughly domestic, and her 
life is centered in her home, husband and 
children. There are but few women with 
such strongly-developed domestic traits who 
are at the same time so thoroughly interested 
and informed upon all current events. The 
mental and moral condition of  poverty- 
stricken districts is a source of much anx- 
iety to her. This finds practical expression 
in her kind-hearted, tender and considerate 


treatment of the poor. Many of these come 
to her at her home with their troubles and 
sorrows, and for them Mrs. Ingalls always 


has ready sympathy and practical assistance, 

Mrs. Ingalls is a great reader, although hay- 
ing but little taste for romance. All works 
bearing on the great social and political prob- 
lems of the day are eagerly scanned, questions 
of moment being never neglected. 
tremely fond of music, and in her girlhood, 
and until a few years ago, had a wonderful 
voice. At the St. Louis (Missouri) Convent of 
the Visitation, where she was educated, the 
memory of her voice still lingers with the old 
nuns, and the lullabys she sang to the many 
babies of her household echo in their ears to 
this day. While fond of attending dramatic 
representations, Mrs. Ingalls is by no 
an authority upon the theater, 
Ingalls sojourn in Washington, 
time was spent, necessarily, in 
and being entertained, and but little oppor- 
tunity was hers for the domestic pleasures 
Which are so much a part of her happiness. 
She is now fully occupied with the furnishing 
ind care of their new home, ‘Oak Ridge,” on 
the outskirts of Atchison, Kansas, which 


She is ex- 


means 
During the 
most of her 
entertaining 


* Tn this series of pen-portraits of “Unknown Wives 
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has been built to replace the old homestead, 
burned about four years ago. 

The house is surrounded by spacious 
grounds, which, in the summer days, are aglow 
with beds of rare and beautiful plants. These 
beds receive the pe rsonal attention of the mis- 
tress of “Oak Ridge,” and every plant and 
flower that droops beneath the prairie sun 
revives when cared for by her hands. In her 
Kansas home the neighbors love to tell of her 
wonderful housekeeping, and she is an author- 
ity recognized even by that most doubting of 
skeptics, the young housekeeper. 

Mrs. Ingalls, who was born in 1844, was the 
daughter of Ellsworth Chesebrough, a wealthy 
silk importer of New York City, who met 
with reverses during the financial crisis of 
1857, after which, with his family, he removed 
to the west. Kansas possessed little at that 
time but a name, a few Indians, and a great 
deal of sympathy from her more fortunate 
Sister States, and life was replete with novel 
experiences to the young girl whose earlier 
days had been spent in the metropolis of the 
new world, from whence she removed to her 
home in Kansas, where in 1866 she was mar- 
ried to Mr. Ingalls. It is the pride of Mr. and 
Mrs. Ingalls that they both spring from the 
purest of Puritan stock; and in their West- 
ern home the principles and traditions of that 
sturdy race, through whose fierce energies this 
great country has developed, have been rec re 
nized and followed. William Chesebrough, 
who settled in Boston in 1630, and afterward 
in the quaint old town of Stonington, Con- 
necticut, is an ancestor from whom Mrs. In- 
galls claims direct descent. Mr. Ingalls’ an- 
cestors came to this country with Governor 
Kndicott, in 1628, 

The relations existing between her husband 
and herself make it hard to determine which 
is the greater, Mrs. Ingalls’ affection or ad- 
iniration for her husband, for she is an ardent 
admirer of his genius; to her, as to many 
others, he is the head of the nation’s thought 
and progress. In their far-off Kansas home 
Mrs. Ingalls is still her husband’s helpmate 
and companion, though her domestic cares 
occupy much of her time. 

In Washington social circles Mrs. 
Was extremely popular, her frank, 
ways and unaflected manner winning all 
hearts. Not being wealthy, she never at- 
tempted to lead in fashionable circles, het 
quiet taste finding her pleasures in her home. 
Her home, while not luxurious, was always 
cosy and comfortable, and the happy house 
hold of merry children gave ample evidence 


Ingalls 
pleasant 


of her tender care. The children all inherit 
their father’s clevernessand their mother’s per- 
sonal attractions and charm of manner. The 
eldest son is a lawyer, the second is a Jaw 
student, and Ethel, the eldest daughter, has 
made her mark in literature, 

One of the Washington correspondents in 


describing the hegira of the Ingalls from: Wash- 
ington, said: Io made a neighbor's eall and 
spent a pleasant hour the other evening at 
their castellated home opposite the Capitol. 
The Senator was away making the last arrange- 
ments, and the pretty little girls swarmed over 
the house, exhilarated over the homeward 
journey next day. 

‘Now, Mrs. Ingalls,” said a lady of the 
party, “we imust not stay a minute, but say a 
hasty good-by, for you are doing your last 
packing.” 

“No, | am not hurried,” 
have next to nothing to pack. everything is 
packed. Mr. Ingalls did it. I tell you, it is a 
great thing to have a husband who is so help- 
ful and effective as mine is.” 

“ Wow does he yet time for 
I asked. 

“Tt puzzles me,” said Mrs, Ingalls, “ but he 
does. I am glad, every day of my life, that I 
married a good packer and a good buyer.” 

She went on: “ Mr. Ingalls has fairly spoiled 
me by his universal usefulness. He can do 
just anything. Hecan buy a horse shrewdly, 
and he can build a house as it should be built, 
and he superintends the cutting and sale of 
our wood at home and the running of a farm. 
To be an editor and a lawyer is commonplace, 
but Mr. Ingalls can be trusted to select buttons 
and match a ribbon! What do you think of 
that? Wlebuys our carpets and curtains and 
portierés, and they harmonize. Ife can do the 
marketing. Now and then ‘he picks ont a 
bonnet down-town and fetches it home to me. 

“One day when I washome at Atchison, a 
big box came to me by express from Wash- 
ington. T opened it and found two dresses 
handsome dresses, brand new. IT saw at 
that a mistake had been made, for T liad not 
ordered any costumes, and J began to pack 
them away again and wait till the address was 
corrected. When Mr. Ingalls up from 
town I told him about it and wondered whose 
they were. T got them and exhibited them to 
him—onea rich gray siik and theothera lovely 
lace robe. He acted puzzled about it, but si uid 
I had better try them on and if they fitted me 
keep them till called for, I did. They fitted 
likeaglove. The outeome of the inquiry was 
that he had voluntarily got them for me when 
he was in Washington a month before. Te 
selected the silk and the lace and all the ma- 
terials and carried them to the modiste who 
had my measure and there they were! This 
lace dress I have on this minute is one of the 
trophies of that occasion.” 

Mrs. Ingalls has no favorite colors. IZler 
usual dress is black, relieved by touches of 
white, pale greens, and soft reds. The dark- 
ness of her dress serves only to heighten the 
whiteness of her hair and the delicacy of her 
complexion. 

Though Kansas women are said to have es- 
poused the cause of “ Equal Rights,” there are 
many who still believe that love at the fireside 
eclipses fame in the world, and there is no 
woman in that far-away State who isastronger 
advocate for the womanly woman than Mrs. 
John James Ingalls, and she herself isa model 
for every wife and mother. Of her Milton 
might have written : 


she said, “fand 


everything?” 


once 


came 


“Por nothing 
In woman, 
And good “ 


lovelier can be found 
than to study household good, 
orks in her husband to promote.” 





DECREED 


By MARY ANGIE DE VERE 

A STORM swept over the land 
And a mighty tower went down, 

But a nest, the size of a baby’s hand, 

That a wise little mother-bird had planned, 
Held safely its eggs of brown. 








*II—ALICE FREEMAN PALMER 


By Kate Upson CLarK 
T has been said of Alice Free- 
man Palmer that “she proba- 
bly represents to more 
mothers the kind of person 
that they wish their daughters 
to resemble, than any other 
living woman.” Fine look- 
ing, dignified, full of fire and 
energy, yet essentially gentle 
and womanly, sheis perhaps 
as good an exemplar as our modern life has 
furnished of Solomon's model of feminine 
excellence. 

It was, therefore, eminently fitting that she 
should have been placed at the head of one of 
the chief colleges for women. It was almost 
equally to be deplored that she should have 
resigned that position three or four years ago, 
even though it was to marry so distinguished 
a scholar and so estimable a gentleman as 
Professor George Herbert Palmer, of Harvard 
University. As a trustee of Wellesley Col- 





MRS. 


PALMER 


lege, and as a part of the social life of Cam- 
bridge and Boston, she may be doing more 
for women and for the world than in her for- 
mer station; but the girls in the college cannot 
have that close personal contact with her that 
pupils enjoy with a teacher, and which is 
worth so much in the formation «of character, 

Mrs. Palmer's life, like that of so many of 
our foremost men and women, was spent in 
the country. Her father, the son of a farmer, 
tilled asmall farmin Windsor, Broome County, 
New York. Her mother was a farmer's daugh- 
ter, and was married at the age of sixteen. At 


seventeen she was the mother of the little 
Alice, the eldest of her four children. 
Hier father was a delicate man. He toiled 


faithfully at his vocation, but he did not love 
it. Hfle had always had a decided bent for the 
study of medicine. The village doctor, who 
lived only a few miles away, discovered this, 
and encouraged the young farmer to develop 
his natural taste. Books were Jent him, and 
at last he went to study in the medical school 
at Albany. Dr. Freeman celebrated during 
the past year the twenty 
his graduation from this institution. 

Mrs. Freeman in the meantime took charge 
of the farm, and when Alice was ten years 
old the family moved into the village in or- 
der that the children might be educated in the 
academy there. The village doctor was grow- 
ing old, and little by litthe he was handing 
over his practice to the care of Dr. Freeman. 

After a few years of hard study Alice was 
ready for college. With such = parents—for 
her mother had kept pace with her father in 
his advances—it was not strange that she was 
determined to excel, She had intended to en 
ter Vassar; but it was one day remarked to 
herthat the standard required for admission 
to any woman's college was lower than for 
men’s colleges. Exasperated with the young 
man who told her this, she was debating what 
she should do when a friend informed her 
that Michigan University was open to women, 
and that the preparation needed to enter it 
was more complete than that of the eastern 
college represented by the student who had 
ridiculed the institutions for women. Inves- 
tigation confirming the truth of this assertion, 
she became an applicant the following autumn 
for admission at Ann Arbor, where she grad- 
uated four years later. 

During the Jong period of mental training, 
her domestic tastes had not been neglected. 
When she was only five years old her mother 
had left home for a few davs’ visit, and Alice 
had considered herself the housekeeper during 

*This series was commenced in THe LADIES’ Home 
JouRNAL for February with an article on Kate Green 
away, by Ethel Mackenzie McKenna, and will be con 


tinued in forthcoming issues, presenting a succession of 
interesting sketches and portraits, 


-fifth anniversary of 


7 


her absence. She early learned to do all kinds 
of housework thoroughly ; and now her pride 
in the smooth ordering and artistic fitting of 
her home is as great as in her intellectual 
triumphs, 

She hus always been fond of horseback rid- 
ing, and of all out-door sports. To the active 
life in the open air, insisted on by her father 
when she was a country girl, she attributes in 
large part the strong constitution and excel- 
lent health which have enabled her to accom- 
plish so much in the world. These are es- 
pecially remarkable, as she has inherited a 
tendency to weakness of the lungs. Thus an- 
other is added to the many weighty arguments 
in favor of the “survival of the fittest”? in 
brains rather than in mere physical develop- 
ment, 

When Miss Freeman first went to Ann Ar- 
bor (in 1872) she found there a flourishing 
society called the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation. The girl-students, who had been 
admitted to the college only in 1870, were per- 
mitted to attend the meetings of the “ Y. M. 
C. A.,” but were not invited to join it nor to 

take part in its exercises, 

“I was obliged to remain away from Ann 

Arbor during 1873,” writes a Glessmete --f 
Miss Freeman. ‘ When I left, the *Y. ) 
A.’ was stiff and forbidding in its altitude 
toward women. When I returned, one brief 
year later, a revolution had taken place. The 
name of this influential organization had been 
changed to the ‘Students’ Christian Associa- 
tion,’ and the girls were as much at home 
there as the boys. Alice Freeman had worked 
this miracle. Her classmates and the fac ulty 
had been captivated by her fine scholarship, 
her charming lack of self-consciousness and 
her brilliant personal qualities. The young 
men felt that they could not do without her 
at their meetings. They wanted her to speak. 
They wanted her to hold office. Accordingly 
they convened a special session, altered their 
name, and made all their arrangements so 
that the girl-students were from thenceforth as 
free to enjoy all the privileges of the society 
as the boys. 

“No woman who ever studied at the Uni- 
versity,” continued this classmate, “has ever 
done so much to make women respected and 
honored there as Alice Freeman Palmer.” 

She pitched the keynote, and pitched it high. 
Fortunately there are noble women rising now 
on every side to keep it up, and there is no 
danger that a lower note will be struck. 

In 1879 Miss Freeman went as Professor of 
History to Wellesley College. In 1881 she be- 
came acting president, and in 1882 she accepted 
the presidency of the College. As in the days 
when she was a student at Ann Arbor, so her 
popularity was unbounded in her new field of 
labor. Possessing infinite tact, a masterly ex- 
ecttive ability, a clear and keen intelligence, 
and above all a nobility of nature which is 
supplemented by the deepest religious inspira- 
tion, it was not strange that her corps of teach- 
ers and professors cherished in common with 
her pupils as profound a love and respect for 
the young college president as has ever per- 
haps been vouchsafed to one in such a position. 
For eight years she enjoyed the honers and 
discharged the arduous duties of her office, 
seeing in the meantime the college of her 
love waxing constantly in popularity and use- 
fulness. 

“She was always thinking of her girls,” 
testifies one of her friends. ‘“ Wouldn't this 
be a good thing for my girls?” “ How much 
the girls would enjoy that!’’—such was the 
burden of her thoughts wherever she wan- 
dered, 

On one occasion she met an elderly gentle- 
man of large fortune, who seemed deeply in- 
terested in her description of the needs of the 
college. He was evidently ready to bestow a 
handsome endowment upon the institution, 
and she was enthusiastically grateful for his 
generous intentions. Her chagrin may be 
imagined when she discovered that it was her- 


self in whom the elderly gentleman, like 
scores of others before him, was chiefly inter- 
ested, and that the money could not be do- 


nated to Wellesley College unless its 
president became his in return. 
position for her—but the rich 
were finally invested elsewhere. 

One of Mrs. Palmer's pet ideas when at 
Wellesley was to have a “child-party ” once a 
year, when all the little ones under four or five 
years of age in the vicinity of the college were 
invited tospend the day there. 

“Our girls see too little of the children 
while they are studying,” she explained. “I 
want to do what I can to awaken in them that 
love of infaney and of childhood which is too 
apt to be dulled during the years of college 
training.”’ 

A member of the Massachusetts Board of 
Kducation, Trustee of Wellesley College, 
resident of the Massachusetts Home Mission- 
ury Association, President of the Association 
of Intercollegiate Alumni, President of the 
Woman’s Education Association, and member 
of many important educational and benevo- 
lent committees, it may be readily imagined 
that the time of this gifted woman is fully oe- 
ecupied. As a lecturer upon historical and 
classical subjects she has also achieved a 
marked success, and it is impossible for her to 
begin to comply with the requests for her ser- 
vices in this direction. 

A devoted wife. a model housekeeper, a 
consistent Christian, unspoiled by the praise 
which is lavished upon her, and apparently 
unconscious of it, modestly but efficiently dis- 
charging the heavy duties which are laid upon 
her, an ornament to the most cultivated so- 
ciety, capable of filling with honor the most 
exacting place, Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer 
is perhaps as near what we would like for- 
eigners to considera typical American woman 
as will be found throughout our broad and 
progressive land. 

The degree of Ph. D., was conferred on her 
by the University of Michigan in 1882, and 
that of doctor of letters by Columbus College 
in 1887. Inthe latter year she resigned from 
all active duties to marry, in December, Pro- 
fessor Palmer, 


young 
It was a hard 
man’s funds 
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your pleasure, not because she rep escrt i 
reat monarchy, but to ou she symbolizes 


the finest type ol Wotnanin 
and queen, 


before 


ee weeks I had thought of my 
1 dress, my train, my courtesy rive thot 
quet, anda i the Inportant belongings that po 
to make awoman look as she should on as 
vreat a day as this [laughed to myself when 


| remembered that one of my sisters” lad 
Written and that a lJony-trained 


dinner dress that 1 POSSESS¢ domight be 


sugvested 


‘ade 


to do.” Made to do,’ indeed ! A court Cos 
ttume must be just so; its length Is three yards 
and a half—that is, that much of it must le 
on the floor—and if it’s one inch shorter or 
longer, the Lord Chamberlain can do some 
thing to you. Tdon't know exactly what itis 


probably put youin the Tower, The presenta 


tion dress is always white; the material, satin 
silk, bron ide, or velvet, us one prelers the 
petticoat, which is, after all, nothing more or 


less than an ordinary ball dress, being quite 

from it, for the train usually falls 
shoulders or the wast. | hicael re 
the lass until it 
had dawned on me that there was nothing tu 
the world in the way ort 
train as 


separate 
from the 
hearsed in it before looking 
of clre 8S I11K@ it ¢ 


far as being a terrible burden is con 


cerned; happily it is only down for a few 
seconds. during the actual ceremon ane 
the rest of the time is carried about over om 

arn Gilove fun, those most important 
belongings, the feathers, and the long tulle 
veil were lying beside my zown, and the whole 


thing looked like a flatly, filmy something 
that seemed to have fallen down from the 
Clouds and to have belonged to the fairies 


The most important thing in the house, next 
to me, is a full-leneth mirror, and although I 
have practiced and practiced, L still go before 
it and make that awkward which is 
demanded by the Knelish Court, and which 
is about as ugly as it very well can be. It 
must be very deep, and accompanying Tt mitist 
be a quick motion of the hand, whereby the 
roval hand that is raised very, 
very gently, and my lips are bent to meet it. 


A 


bob” 


before me is 


GREAT miany girls have vone to clans 


ing masters to learn just what they 
should do, but my chaper mie imsists that the 
virls who have shown the most ease ane 


dignity are those who have been taught whit 
to do by either relatives or friends. She his 
also told me that neither the Queen, nor any 
of the rest of the court, have much patience 
with very slowly-performed re 
cause they sugeest either the parventoor the 
rustic. [T draw myself up with an immense 
amount of pride as [think of my being: mis 

taken for a parvenu; T, who had an ancestor 
who signed the Declaration of Independence 

For a minute Lam almost tempted to let the 
royal family know that T did) not care for an 

introduction to them, but then T thought it 

was one of those things in a lifetime that 

were events, and so [ must go through the 
experience, 

Before [start out T have to remember a few 
things. Lam to take hold of the Queen's hand, 
I am only to touch it gently, and Tam not 
to really press my lips upon it. Then after 
that [ must remember to make the ten or 
twelve reverences to the line of princesses and 
princes at the Queen's left hand. [am not at 
all troubled about that; it’s the bowing before 
the great, grand woman that makes my heart 
throb, and that causes me to almost pray to do 
what is right. I say to myself, “ Patty, keep 
thinking of the goodness of the woman, and 
next to that of the credit you must be to your 
country.” I do keep thinking of this until 
it’s time for the hairdresser to come. He was 
engaged weeks ago, and he can’t be kept wait- 
ing a moment. He is here, and I am just 
ready. With quick fingers he arranges my 
hair the pretty, soft way they are wearing it, 
and places the three feathers in the received 
way, so they stand up almost straight and are 
distinetly visible from the front; certainly 
they are not becoming. I remember the story 
about Mrs. Langtry, who at her presentation 
arranged her feathers in a becoming way 
rather than the approved manner, and had to 
gO back and re-arrange them. I have a tiny 
face, and it does seem like such a lot over- 
topping it, however, but they must be seen. 
It is the “regulation,” and I must submit like 
all the rest. Then my veil is arranged and 
my bouquet comes. It is of white lilac, lilies, 
azaleas and roses. My chaperone, being mar- 
ried, is gowned much more magnificently than 
I am, for “regulation” permits her to wear 
any form of rich material, and of any color, so 
her bouquet is of violets and amber orchids, to 
match her dress. But I—well, I must confess 
that I do look like the proverbial lily—I am 
all white, and though my chaperone has the 
advantage of many colors, L feel perfectly 
satisfied with my own immaculate looking 
gown. And that does give one such a supreme 
satisfaction! One could meet the king of the 
Cannibal Isles. 
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Into the carriage iyain, and we up} roach 
the palace tiie iy ol M; 1 House 
andthe Long Walk, because that's a ple uniter 
Vay to ’ Phi reat bb (quit ‘ the breast 
Ol the tiem om tlie x 1¢ Lhie } itp tliat we 
ure fr tow Drawing Room A hipse in 
the carriage and a sight of those  bhideots 
pe lines might have announced tl When 
we vet to the Long Walk there is alors ye deny 
tine to Walt, anything from an hour and a 


half to two hours, when we stand as still a 
mummies, There is nothing to do but lool 
at the crowds whouare staring at us Stiddenly 
the horses move one steps J have been to too 
many balls at home not to Know that the 
utes “ure open and that one carriage Is un 
louding itsell My ch tperone PUEeSssEs what | 
think, and says, You believe that the poople 
aire vetting out of one carria e, don't you 

Certainly,” answered I. 

Well, she suid, Buckingham Palace 


permits of six being drawn up before it 

\ little Jonger and we are in front of a 
lony, stone platform at least it looks like that 
ao minute more we drop our wraps in the eat 


riage, and alight on the doorsteps of Buckin 

ham Palace. My chaperone, hhavinige mated 
experience, goes ahead of me very quickly, and 
1 delightedly trot) behind Up the bread 
staircase we go, and she whispers to mi Gret 
ready your presentation card Qhtive tatist be 
left with these men at the pallery J hisave 
bean systematic enough to hold any card 


the same hand with my bouquet, and PT drop 
it exactly as she hers. Walking very 
quickly we come to the first room: and select 
rood seats among the rows of crimson and gold 
chairs arranged in a semicirele, 


doe “ 


t lner first thing that I notice is that there 
ure very few men there It appears that 
it is not the regulation thing, unl it is a 
bridegroom HCCOMMPMADLY ing a bride, ora yout 
soldier caver to exhibit hituself in bias pay 
form A © Drawing 
Wornuis fiuinetion, 
spicahles 
but asilken cord i 


titi 
Room j sentially it 
In the roo be youd us | 
crowd beginning to collect 
drawn across the doorway 
between us. In astage whisper I Who 
they And omy chaperone answer 
Phe people who have the entree, tliat is, the 
wives of officials, and some very 
Avain Pask what the‘ 
is, and Foam told that the people whom TP see 
in there very much at their ease, chatting 
have the privilege of entering by a privat 
door and of being presented to Her Majesty 
or the princess holding the Drawing 
before we 


cahh see a 


are 


ain bassadors 


yreat people.’ entree 


[tener 
are, 

After awhile we are close to the silken cord 
the people who were in the litthe room 
their and gone, Anal 
we are part of a long procession that seems to 
end in a doorway far off to the right. Just 
now Lam in front of a narrow passage leading 
to another doorway, 


have 


nile reverences 


Senn 


NOTICE that as each woman goes through 
here sheturns her head; surely the Queen 
can’t be there. L will know when my turn 
comes, [ think, and I do. On the other side 
of that doorway the wall is lined with mirrors, 
and one wouldn't be a woman if she didn't 
take a last glance at herself before entering 
the room where the Queen of England stands, 
Before I reach her lL seeher. I see that good, 
kind, sweet face that all America knows and 
honors, and it makes everybody else around 
her seem of little moment. Tam a republican 
born and bred, but standing in the presence of 
(Qlueen Victoria, brought face to face with her, 
I forget that, and [ think that kingdoms may 
fall and rise, that republics may tumble to 
pieces, but that the great glory of a womanly 
woman will rule the world forever and for 
ever, The pages let down my train, the Lord 
Chamberlain has taken my card, I dimly hear 
a voice say, ** Miss Columbia for Presentation,” 
then asmall hand, once the most beautiful in 
the world, is raised and saluted; but I can’t 
help it, my eyes will raise and I meet those of 
Victoria, Queen of England and Empress of 
India, and [ am sure they tell her the rever- 
ence and honor I feel for her. Then I make 
the proper courtesies toward the line of prin- 
cesses and princes at Her Majesty’s left hand. 
My train is quickly picked up and thrown 
over my arm, and the ordeal is over. Some- 
body tells me that I have done marvelously, 
and somebody who wishes to give me infor- 
mation, whispers that the Queen’s pages attend 


to the trains, and that they are the sons of 


noblemen, who are given a holiday from school 
specially to attend the Drawing Room. Then 
I remember that I saw the beautiful Princess 
and how superb the Lord Chamberlain looked 
in his cloth of gold. Soon weare in the room 
where we wait for our carriage; friends are 
met and greeted; I gaze at the magnificent 
jewels and dresses, but never for a minute do 
I forget the kindly face of the great Queen, 
who has known sorrow and joy, and who, 
through it all, has been a royal woman. 
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meal our modern 


‘luncheon is glithy modeled, and the 
Knglish ladies have their tive-oeclock tea 
Which have the same charm of informal ys 
but it remains with the women of America to 


have evolved the daintiest 


of repast that modern society Knows anything 


Hhiost tustedu 


\t the present day 


hothiny prethier een 
to have occurred to any one mind to super 
sedle the “color luncheons, perhaps because 
nothing more effective can be in inect bon 
the sake of novelty, some one special tlower 


has been made to predominate 
Ion young girl of my 


Instance, a f | 
incheons thre 


mequan I 


Hnee PAVE u claisy | other a 
The centerpiece wa composed entirely cl 
hiarvuerite and rricthelens-dicait fern Phi 


quare of bolting-cloth, under the flower 
bordered by a ! erow of artificial da i in 
Pitner cguacadat drop of u ‘ re trol ‘ 

{| ‘ Tha podisee It cothiah be { | ellie ere 
the tlhowe CMmbrormdered ty | Phi Lishede 
forthe candles were of the same dainty blo 
ops, and euch vuest ame V written in 


the heart of a daisy, about three inehes in 
diameter, painted on bristol-board, and cut 
out in shape by the young lady herself 

Phe doilies, of white satine, embroidered in 
outline with white filoselle, were also in the 


All the favor 


, were white, only rel 


the flower 
brotpbeons. ete 


abit of yellow 


hiitpe ol Same 

| 
eyed 
rreen, and the ellect was chaste 
and clainty in the ¢ 


At the louse of 


Kt rere 
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one lady fi 


end, famous for 
always having some novelty at her entertain 
ments, each lady guest at luncheon found a 


back of the curd 
inl, of 


next 


the 


| written on 
beecurinige bier pesennee purtiy cle 


ttle poem 
eriplive ol 


Iles 


benelitt of the 


course, Complimentary to herself 
aloud for the 


thie 


neighbor read it 


rest, thus sparing ubject of the verse any 


Hnpleasant selfeconsciotusne The difficulty 
of writing such verses is of the slightest, and 
provided that they he complimentary, they 
Will not be too narrowly criticized Phice rancor 
ridiculous and ill-made, the more productive 


Of admitisemvent 

About Master 

houwhouni€ve inn ot dae hi: yr ol 
ehelit inelhe high, feathered, and 
bite Around their meet tied 
on which were written barnyard 
posed to be descriptive of the lacdte 
One was “amerry cackle’’ another 
the West,” a third, intended for a lady with 
gray hair, “Silver Crest,’ while the hostes 
reserved for herself the cuphonious name of 
‘old seratch-gravel 

Another friend aspired to give a “Shakes 
peare Juncheon,? at which not only was an 
uppropriate quotation chosen from that writer 
for each vuest, but the menu was entirely ex 
pressed in Shakesperean language, Thus, the 
terrapin was written on the menu “ fillet of a 
fenny snake,” from Macheth, more appropriate 
than appetizing, The “mushrooms on toast,” 
“What comes so fast in silence of the night,’ 
from the “ Merchant of Venice’ The squabs 
were described as “a dish of doves,” the words 
used by Jessica in the same play ; the ice 
cream, “ Thouart all ice, thy kindness freezes,” 
from “ Richard TIT’ and the bonbons were 
appropriately indicated by the words,” “The 


perliap 
titne thie leacly 

hens 
hiatural as 


eurd ti} 


tne procured 


subvert 


were 
Phektane Stlp 
present 


’ pride of 


daintiest last to make the end most sweet,” 
from * King Richard If,” 
These things cost nothing but a little 


thought, and adda certain zest and give in 
dividuality to a luncheon that the viands 
themselves fail to do unless more than usually 
delicious. 

For the decoration of the table, too, a great 
deal of effect may be produced with but little 
outlay of money. A young housekeeper, 
lacking an epergne, improvised a centerpiece 
by filling a deep pan belonging to an old jar- 
diniére with pink roses, and tying around it a 
wide pink satin ribbon, thus concealing the 
pan, and making really a charming effect. In 
the spring she repeated the same idea, filling 
her pan with yellow daffodils, and = tying 
around ita satin ribbon of exactly the shade 
of the flowers, painting the outside of the pan 
the same color, lest a bit should inadvertently 
show. 

While on this subject let me suggest the use 
of an ox-muzzle to ladies who arrange their 
own flowers. It is easily procurable at any 
hardware store, and placed over the dish its 
wire meshes hold the flowers in place, and be 
sides greatly simplifying the matter of ar 
ranging the flowers, it also economizes them, 
for cach blossom does its full duty. 

The round tables, now so much in favor, 
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ire ¢ tated by having a round top 
( i mere placed upon an ordinary 
‘ iteve hap Any carpenter 
KI vy how to make it to pre vent it 
} ind shuould not Charge more than ten 
rhe French custom of beginning a “ dé 
fruit popular at luncheons as 

T | ‘ té 
() sh sof Mandarin oranges 
‘ ‘ \ the clear juice, into which a little 
‘ i « i vere udded to enhance the 
She had procured some artificial 
ol ~ | ! and some natural orange 
leave Which any florist will sell for a few 
cont Phrough the litthe round top piece of 
e orange skin, acting as a lid, she inserted 
thie re tems of a flower, two buds and a 
euf, t ny them in a knot to hold more 

flirt 


An orange, with its crown of blossoms at 
ce, Was further supplemented by three 
a narrow ribbon. The 
anything through a straw 


iW tied tovetlher yy 
evance of tuking 


hhaty me | lestioned but Louis Sherry el- 
dorses it,and has furnished them at luncheons 
en ob aclle whose huames are synony 

nn for good taste and good breeding, ; 
If one has a dining-room with a sunny ex 
! ire, und can therefore dispense with gas 
nd candle light, nothing is in better taste 
in violets for the beautifying of a lunch 
tiilole Keach dads is pleased to wear the bunch 


ned to her, the air is sweet with their 


delicate perfume, and there is no color whose 
many shades are so harmonious as lilac. A 
large natural violet leaf, whose veinings are 


traced with a line of gilt, and its stem tied 
With a tiny lilac ribbon to recall the prevail- 
ing shade, makes a very pretty “card” for the 
ludies’ names, which may be written across ii 
in gilt. Anivy leaf may be used instead, as 
it retains its freshness fora long time. It is 


Impossible to make an effective centerpiece 
with violets, the stems are so short, but the 
ordinary “ fernery” does very well, with four 
large bunehes of the violets placed near it 
Linderneath the“ ferns’? a square of bolting 
cloth or linen with violets scattered over it 
embroidered or painted, supplements the 
flowers, and suggests the idea of greater 
pros on. 

If it be true that “‘the man who invents a 


new dish confers a greater benefit on humanity 
than he who discovers a new star,” then that 
woman Who in the spirit of kindly good fel 
lowship succeeds in giving pleasure to her 
friends, and especially she who puts a little 

inshine into shadowed lives, if only by pis 
ing a pleasant luncheon, may also be ranked 


amony the benefactors of the race, 


ee 


CARE OF SEAL SKINS 


Ky 'T little odd that the 
ST iy. frisky seal who when alive 


THE 
: fe scems a 





G “spends most of his time 

f ) dancing around in the 

pty ae water, when dead finds 
5 , “ie 

(re "eg, water is specially injurious 

Uh YCIGY) to his skin. Nothing will 


doso much toward making 
w seal coat look like an old one as its be 
ing rained upon. TLowever, if yours should 
happen to sufler this misfortune do not at 
tempt to smooth it with your hand, dry it 
With soft towels or anything of that sort, but 
tuke it in a cold room, spread it out and let it 
stay there until itis dry. Seal skin dried in a 
heated will flatten. If it should be 
trimmed with a fluffy fur, that portion of it 
, after it is thoroughly dry, he combed out 
With a very coarse comb, 
It ij nid’ with truth that 
exterminates does not enter seal 
true 


room 
Phhaay 


the moth which 
skin; this i 
but in his place comes an insidious 
litthe worm which eats his way through and is 
a hundred times more objectionable, He is the 
result of dirt. You look indignant, and vet 
many of you put your seal coats away while 
they are absolutely dirty, Now, the proper 
way to do is to get out your coat, shake it 
thoroughly, hang it on the clothes-line and 
beat it until not a particle of fluff will come 
from it, then Jet it sun for half the day, after 
this fold it carefully, not doubling it over, but 
allowing it to lay out its fulllength; then sew 
over it very closely, coarse muslin; over this 
pin heavy sheets of newspaper; then having 
lined your box with newspapers lay in the 
queer-shaped package, cover it with news 
papers, put the lid on,and to be sure that it is 
air tight, tie it with a good strong cord, mark 
What isin the box and put it ina dark closet. 
Use newspapers in preference to any other 
kind. By putting your coat away so that it 
is air tight, in utter darkness and thoroughly 
clean, it will come out when you need it as 
good as new. B 

Kor the trimmed coats a somewhat more 
elaborate arrangement is necessary. Of course, 
the trimming must have a special cleaning and 
you must be sure to literally bang out all the 
moth eggs in it, if any are there. For if you 
put a coat away in which these tiny eggs are, 
you might just as well count it as eaten up, for 
they will hatch, and your fur trimming will 
be greedily absorbed by them. Every woman 
has her own idea as to what she prefers to put 
furs away in. JT have not found camphor as 
eflicacious as the preparations that have tar in 
them; then, too, it is more troublesome to pre- 
pare, as it should always be put in coarse 
muslin bags which are then pinned¥to the 
furs. Where the other preparation is used it 
should be literally snowed over the fur, and 
then the process of covering with cotton cloth 
and with newspapers, as described for the plain 
seal jacket, should be followed. But no mat- 
ter whether the coat is trimmed or plain it is 
ubsolutely necessary that it be clean. All 
sorts of things may be put on it to keep out 
invaders, but they will be absolutely of no use 
unless the garment has had every particle of 
dust literally chastised out of it. Experience 


quite 


is the only teacher of worth, and in telling 
you how to take care of your seal skin, I am 
only telling vou how the perfect care of them 
was at last achieved by me. 
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At this moment a 


A PRIVILEGED 





white hand pushed the portiere aside.” 


PERSON 


By Caroline Atwater Mason 


Author of “A Daughter of the Dune,” 


CHAPTER | 


‘A DIG, BUT NOT A PRIG’ 


PARR CA DON'T like to sit down 
Bi pe” wee «6vithout Katharine, my 








4 | cle iy : wlhiy shouted he be 
Bee ithe I late to dinner?” asked Mr. 
hy ie . ik Mather, at the same time 
2A) > EE: taking his place at the foot 
BG. ae ean! of the table, and inviting 


his guest, 
the hand, to be seated 
‘T am sure she will be in 
plied his wife, as she be 
She went out an hour 
Mission business, and I 
detained Do vou know 


With a motion of 


very 
in to serve 


S(pOoT) me 
the Scotty 
ortwo avo on Flower 
been 


Miss 


suppose she ha 
Anne, whether 


Mather has come in? 
“Yes nuvam: PE heard her go up to her room 
a few minutes since,” replied the servant, 
“My daughter Katharine, Mr. Jameson, 
commented the host, is a person of prime im 
portanee to her father and mother at least 
Dinner at our house without ber is a very 


dull atfieir 
At this moment a white land pushed the 


porti¢re aside, and “my daughter Katharine 
entered the dining-room Sie was hota very 
wonderful person to look upon, and vet oa 
girl to gladden her father’s eves, with her vig 
orous young figure, slender but strony, her 
bright eyes and piquante fice 

Both gentlemen rose to receive her, and Mi 


Jameson was presented to Miss Mather, ae 
returned, however, somewhat abruptly after the 
introduction, to the discourse in which he lad 
been engaged with his host when dinner was 
announced, with the manner of a oman in 
tense! occupied with things and thoughts, 
not with person 

Katharine Mather, having listened for a few 


Moments in silence to the conversation, while h 
Was on a question of s¢ lence connected with 
bridge building, gaily entered the lists with a 
bright but rather inconsequent remark of the 
sort which passes muster in society as wit 
Her father smiled. Mr. Jameson glanced at 
her for an instant with his strong eyes, un 


amused, made no reply. and continued talk 
Ing with Mr. Mather, almost as 
of the interruption. 

Upon this Mistress Kate bridled a little and 
began to open her eyes. It was not 
Was wont to have her remarks received, Quick 
of wit, and confident of her power to attract 
and impress every one she met whom she 
sidered worth impressing, she had thus far 
passed through the world to an accompani 
ment of applause and admiration which she 
hardly realized herself, but which had yet 
hecome almost necessary to her. Hence a 
man who could meet her and greet her, and 
at her father’s table, with absolutely no gleam 
of interest in his eves, and who could receive 
her speeches with something like impatience, 
piqued her pride and aroused her interest. 

“Who are you, sir, so mighty made,” she 
said to herself, mentally pouting, “ that you 
consider poor me a bore? Your name is 
Jameson. Did I ever hear of you? Not that 

remember. You are not a professor nor a 


if innapoat ent 
she 


thitis 


con 


“ Mr 


s. Rosstter Lamar,’ “A Christmas Girl,” ete. 


doctor nor anything else in) particular, and 
ible from: being 
handsome, and you have next to no manners. 
You have rather fine but T can’t endure 
you. mean to make you endure me, though 
before dinner isover! Well see 

And forthwith Katharine again entered the 
conversation, but in quite another 
that which she had at first adopted. She was 
in reality an carnest and thoughtful girl, 
and thoroughly conversant with many ideas 


you are certainty as fir as poss 


eves 


train from 


of her father’s profession. She easily captured 
the main points under discussion, and sur 
prised Mr. Jameson by a very clear headed 
comment or two, and several intell Chit ques 
tion Seeing that she liad ideas. he seemed 
to consider it orth his while to inelude ler in 
their talk, and oat the elose of dinner he 
walked by her side into the library 

explaining a difficult question in a 

Wit) which Katharine wa oblived to 


admit to herself was mioost inter 
canal tinct tery 

She was satisfied 
deference had not 
though mot for am in 
Jameson seen or noticed her 
Mather. Of 


Comselous 


ting 
How Her need of 
been «denied, al 
had Mr, 
Katharine 
thicat fave bie va fully 
It Wa PPybpey hil intelli 
communicating with het in 


tian 


rence 


purely impersonal wise. But this she 
liked. She was not oa flirt, and men 
who admired her were too Colnmon to 


he interesting 
Have you read Huxton 
article in the ‘ Review ??” 
Mr. Jameson asked the question of 
Katharine as he was taking his leave. 
She had mot 
* You 
possible. ft au \ 
No doubt your 
think you wil 
watt inn it 


must read it, then, as soon as 
int article, 
father has read it. J 
find exactly what you 
and without an over-burden 
Read it by all means. 

And witha 


ery inaport 


of technicality. 
Good 


afternoon SHCCeS 


sion of abrupt bows, unsmiling and 
With no pretty speeches, their guest 
departed 

“Well, papa!’ exclaimed Katharine 
throwing herself into a big leather 
covered chair and crossing a pair of 
daintily lippered feet on a foot stool, 
‘do pray tell us who and what and 
why is this extraordinary Herr Jame 
son”? He is like nothing so much as a 
German Gelehrter. 

“He is not quite well you 
know what IT mean; that is it 
seems as if he were not don’t you 
know ? Mrs. Mather who was 
very pretty and very de icate, gave 
utterance to these fragmentary state 


ments in a semi-apologetic tone, and 
with looks which seemed to seek sym 
pathy and assent from her husband 
and daughter. 

“ Precisely, my love,” rejoined Mr. 
Mather. ‘ Your intuitions are always : 
correct. Mr. Jameson is not” and 
here Mr. Mather himself became 
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vague, or at least failed to give expression to 
his thoughts. 

Katharine’s eyes flashed. 

* Do, somebody, have the goodness to say 
what Mr. Jameson is not. To say that he 
simply ‘is not’ I claim to be a gross misstate- 
ment. It strikes me that he is in a very posi- 
tive degree.’ 

“Yes, indeed, my dear girl. All your mother 
and | mean to say is that Mr. Jameson is 
not ’’— 

“Don't stop there, father! don’t,” cried 
Katharine; “the spell will come upon you!” 


“Is not exactly a ‘carpet knight,’”’ con- 
cluded her father with sudden energy. 
“No one will dispute that, I fancy. But 


now tell us who he is,and why you brought 
him to dinner.”’ 

* Well, he is a young Scotchman ” 

Not so very young, Nicholas,” murmured 
his wife, “ he must be thirty at least.” 

“No, not very young perhaps, but at least 
Scotch. Lam sure of so much, His home is 
here in the city somewhere. I know nothing 
of his antecedents, but he is evidently nota 
society man. What Ido know about him is 
that he is the ablest engineer of his age I 
have ever had the fortune to meet. As a stu- 
dent | never saw his equal. There is a power 
of concentration and persistent thought in 
him which you rarely meet in this country.” 

*“[ said he was just like a German,” re- 
remarked Katharine. 

* | met him at Professor Kimball’s. He has 
been carrying on some experiments for Kim- 
ball. He interested me so much that | asked 
him to dine. | have an idea of having hit 
work out some of the bridge plans with me, 
although I have not broached it to him.” 

“All right,’ remarked Katharine, nodding 
her saucy head complacently. “1 have him 
pigeon-holed now! L couldn't quite classify 
him at dinner. He's adig but nota prig. A 
knight (but not a carpet knight) sans peur et 
sans reproche and also—sans nanners.”’ 

‘But he will bring something to pass 
Katharine. Notice that.’ 


“ 


CHAPTER Ii 


OPPOSITE AFFINITIES 


\ FEW days later, on a chilly November 
P afternoon, Katharine Mather, returning 
from along walk, let herself quietly in at the 
house door, and stood for a few moments in 
front of the great hall fireplace, warming her 
tiffened fingers before the blaze. 

In the adjoining reception room Mrs, Math- 
er Was receiving a visitor, an old friend from 
a distance whom she had not seen for a year 
or more. Bits of their talk reached Katha- 
rine’s ears. 

‘No, my dear; I am sorry to say there is no 
prospect of anything of the kind.’ — It 


was 
her mother who spoke. 

“You can’t mean it! Katharine was very 
pretty when I saw her, and she had that irre- 


sistible ge we sais quoi about her. T fancied she 
would receive a great deal of attention.” 

“Oh, gentleman always like 
Mather returned rather wearily, “ but she is 
so peculiar, She is perfectly indifferent to 
them. Imagine, Laura, at twenty-four a girl 
Who can say she never yet met aman whom 
she cared to see a second time.” 

At this point the young lady under discus- 
sion left the fireplace and tripped noiselessly 
up the broad polished stairs to her own room, 
Her cheeks were glowing with brilliant color, 
which was not surprising, all things consid- 
ered, Having closed the door, she tossed her 
Winged hat and long gloves Upon the bed, and 
bhevan walking up and down the room with 
light swift steps, biting her lower lip, her chin 
held well up, her fine eyebrows contracted a 
little over eyes which shone with excitement 


her,’ Mrs. 





9 


A proud, untamed creature she looked; and 
when she ceased her restless walking she 
dashed a tear or two from her dark lashes 


with an impatient hand. 

“Who were those doughty individuals,” 
she said to herself with a smile of self-scorn- 
ing, “who would die but never surrender? I 
used to think I was made of that stern stuff.” 

With the thought she took an engineering 
magazine from her table, where it lay in the 
company of Browning and Dobson and Jere- 
iny Taylor and the usual literary and devo- 
tional lights of a young lady’s leisure to-day, 
and put her mind hard at work upon a cer- 
tain knotty article. 

Mr. Mather’s study was at the top of the 
house, a great white-lighted room, supplied 
abundantly with shelves and broad substan- 
tial tables, but destitute of decoration or 
superfluous furniture. It was emphatically a 
work-room, and the signs of work were every- 
where present in the endless confusion of 
maps, plans and drawings, the piles of books 
and numberless journals scattered every where. 
Katharine spent some hours of nearly every 
day in this room, copying and writing. 

In the hour preceding dinner one day in 
that same month of November, Mrs. Mather 
and Katharine were sitting with their fancy 
work in the library when they heard through 
the stillness of the house the study door open 
and shut, and steps and voices descending one 
flight of stairs after another. 

“Who has been up in 
papa?” asked Katharine. 

“Isn't it that Mr. Jameson who was here at 
dinner awhile ago? I thought it was as he 
went up stairs.” 

Instead of replying, Katharine gathered her 
work up in her hands and stepped out into 
the hall. She wore a soft white dress; down 
its folds trailed the vivid scarlet of the wools 
with which she had been working. She 
pressed her long ivory crochet hook against 
her lips, and looked up, smiling to her father 
as he followed Mr. Jameson to the foot of the 
stairs. There was an unusual gentleness upon 
her, in the girlish grace of her figure and in 
the expression of her face. Her father thought 
he had never seen so fair a sight, and he put 
his arm about her as she stood, with an air of 
proud ownership. 

Having exchanged greetings, Katharine re- 
marked a little shyly to Mr. Jameson, whose 
seriousness had not relaxed perceptibly : 

“Oh, Mr. Jameson, Lhave read that article, 
and | really thoroughly enjoyed it.” 

Mr. Jameson looked at her, then with the 
quick question of a man who has no words to 
spare: 

“What article do you mean?” 

Katharine’s color deepened. Plainly their 
conversation had made no impression upon 
him. She wished it had not upon her. How 
diligently she had studied the intricate mazes 
of the essay in question! She had faithfully 
prepared herself to express intelligent opin- 
ions upon it, looking forward to a day when 
this man would come to them again, and ask 
her about it, with those earnest eyes upon her, 
which would search out all shams on the in- 
stant. To what purpose? He had forgotten 
her, had forgotten all that he had said. 

Gaily hiding her chagrin, she named the 


the study with 


paper. A sudden smile of recollection and 
pleasure lighted up Mr. Jameson’s face. 
“Oh,” thought Katharine, who had not 


seen him smile before, * why don’t you smile 
oftener? I did not know your face could be 
so fine.’’ ‘ 

They talked upon the paper for a few 
moments, stunding at the foot of the stairs, ex- 
changing quick, spirited questions and an- 
swers with the enjoyment which trained minds 
havein coming in contact with each other. 

Then Katharine made bold to ask their vis- 
itor to dinner, 





. . > ” 
“A small, slight girl, a year or two older than herself, came quietly into the room. 





Upon this s old erve y 
back, and Ww 1a ha i t I teh 
and a mention olf t ¢ | 
itmost e, Mr. Jame eft the 

of af ‘ 

iy re n 
el Kate | ed Mr. M ‘ s thie 
returned to the t it You neve 
met “a than belore W reould de ‘ in 
tution of \ irs alter t ishio did you 

Katharine made a pretty pretense of boxing 
her fathers ¢ Vtitie © ¢ ied sik i 
buadinawe, tellin er there Would be plenty of 
chances yet for her to train ler guns on 
Jameson, us He Wiis ¢ rill to the ise re 
ularly now to do the work with him of which 
he had spoken before 

December was a busy month for Katharine 
The social life, in which she played an iim 
portant part, Perak nae ‘ ve bhere was thie 
usual round of dinners, teas and receptions 
Mrs. Mather liked to vo to them all, and 
Katharine must vo with her, weary as she 
often grew. Her hearty interest was always 
given toa number of special charities; and a 
large class in a mission Sunday School o« 
cupied much of her thought. Still beyond, 
there was her own espechil little inner circle 
of friends with whom she read, and wrote, 
and studied, and consorted on equal terms of 
literary fellowship. It wus an eager, many 
sided life that she led: the life of the typical 
college-bred girl of the day, but never, pet 


haps, was the inner coloring of a life more to 
tally diverse from its outward appearing than 
was that of Katharine Mather that winter 
For wherever she went, and whatever she did 
whether it was sitting beside her mother in 
evening dress in ishioned carriage, or 
searching forlorn little waifs in the lower 
city streets, or reading Browning with * the 
Coterie,’ all ber innermost thought 
the expansion by memory and imagination of 
an hour of the morning, or of yesterday—an 
hour in the bare, white-walled study, with its 
cold light, its severe unsoftened atmosphere 
of work. 

There she had worked with her father, and 
side by side with Martin Jameson. What had 
he said to her? THLow had he looked upon her? 
Kindly or celdly ? This had become the sub- 
stance of her thoughts. Seldom there a 
look or word to betray even ordinary personal 
interest They were sitnply fellow-workers, 
silent for the tiost part. But day by day the 
virl was vielding more to the influence of this 
man’s personality; her lighter intellect was 
commanded by the concentration of his; the 
strong steady power of his Wis 
mastering her, 


them ¢ 


out 


was but 


Wis 


mianliood 


CHAPTER Il 


ONLY ON THE THRESHOLD 


rMHERE, Miss Mather, just step in front of 
the long glass, please, and see how you 
like that side.”’ 

It was Mrs. Fisher, Katharine’s dressmaker, 
who spoke, standing at a little distance and 
critically surveying the folds of a delicate gauze 
which she had adjusted, 

It was a stormy Saturday morning in Feb- 
ruary, the air whitened with whirling snow- 
flakes which rattled, keen and sharp, against 
the window panes. The light evening dress 
had a strangely incongruous effect in just 
these surroundings; nevertheless Katharine 
was extremely pretty in it as she moved slowly 
before the mirror, surveying her flowing drap 
ery over one shoulder. 

‘Tam sorry, Mrs. Fisher,’ was her verdict, 
“but I don’t quite like it yet. It seems a little 
stiff to me.” Katharine spoke in a tone so 
gentle and with a smile so bright that her 
criticism was pleasanter than the praise of 
some women, 

“Yes, I see it myself,’ said Mrs. Fisher, 
slowly, and added, “if you do not mind [am 
going to ask Miss Ensign to come in and try 
her hand at it. She does a great deal of drap- 
ing for me lately, and I sometimes think she 
is more successful than 1.” 

“Certainly, have her 
Katharine, cordially. 

A moment later a small, slight girl, a year 
or two older than herself, came quietly into 
the room. She stood before Katharine a 
moment, taking a comprehensive glance at 
the problem in gauze,then knelt on the carpet 
beside Katharine and busied herself with re- 
arranging the folds with dextrous fingers, 

Katharine her particularly. It 
was her way, always. Everything and every- 
body interested her. She went through life 
with open eyes. noted Miss Ensign’s 
beautiful, fair hair and wished she could “do” 
her own in as faultless a fashion. Her face 
was not pretty, but it had the stamp of un- 
mistakable refinement of thought and habit, 
and it was a striking face for a single reason, 
—it wore an expression of pure happiness. 
Something in the girl's face gave Katharine a 
strange little pang, the meaning of which she 
did not herself understand. For the rest, 
Miss Ensign was merely a sel f-possessed, mod- 
est little body, who did her work to Katha- 
rine’s satisfaction, and then withdrew as 
quietly as she had entered. 

“That girl must be invaluable to you, Mrs. 
Fisher,’’ Katharine remarked casually, as she 
shed her fine feathers and proceeded to return 
to her sober “ business suit,” as she called it. 

“Yes, indeed, she is,’ replied the dress- 
maker, “but I am sorry to say I ean’t keep 
her. She will be leaving me one of these days 
I expect.” oii 

“Is itso? Why? Will she set up a dress- 
making establishment on her own account?” 

“Oh, no, not that at all. But she has been 
engaged for a number of years, and I hardly 
think she will stay with me many montlis 

more. Things look a little that way now.” 

“Oh, I see,” rejoined Katharine, adding {n- 
differently, “that is always the way. When a 
girl is good for anything some man always 
wants her.” ; 

“Yes, and I suppose it is all right that it 
should be so. Anyway, I am glad for Amy 
that she is going to do so well. This gentle- 


” 


come, responded 


observed 


She 
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Its stunding so long to have her dress 
draped ] pppoe concluded the dressmaker, 
ind volng buck to her busy Workshop, thought 


ho tore about it 


Qut into the stinging storm went Katharine, 
With thoughts that whirled as fast us the 
hailstones and cut as keenly. She walked 
on a mile out of her way, glad of the resist- 
ance of the wind and weather, glad of some 
thing physical to fight. 

Phe tirst effect of Mrs. Fisher's incidental 


announcement had been a profound shock. 
Phe second eflect upon Katharine’s mind was 
a sudden and rapid re-adjustment of its atti 


tude toward Martin Jameson. Theoretically, 
this young lady was strenuously democratic, 
Practically, she could get along very easily 
with a man, so he was intellectual and high- 
minded if his antecedents were humble. But 
when it came to a wotan of her own age, in 


the same environment, an inevitable and ob- 
stinate marred all her consistency, 

This, then, was her logic just now: If Mar- 
tin were a man of finest fiber he 
could not wish to marry her aresstnaker’s as- 
sistant; he was, beyond a doubt 
Amy Ensign, hence he was not the man who 
had ruled her imagination--not her heart 
against her will for these months past, and 
hence he could no longer have power or influ- 
ence ovel her, 

“That is sufficiently clear, I think,” she 
said to herself, as reached her father’s 
and Jam really glad to be relieved of 
the Quixotic nonsense which has hardly made 
me know myself of late.” 

All this was highly satisfactory 

Katharine went to her and changed 
her damp and heavy gown for a light house 
and then her to the study to 
finish certain copying for her father. 

Mr. Mather was not in the room, but Mr. 
Jameson was working at one of the tables, to 
Katharine’s surprise. Ife had rarely come to 
the house in the morning. As she greeted 
hima vision of the demure little dressmaker 
Whom she had just now left came before her. 

She seated herself at her own desk without 
further remark, but turned over the 
papers Which lay upon it, she was all the 
while, in) point of fact, observing Martin 
Jameson from beneath her half-dropped eye 
lids 

* TLow plainly one can see both heredity and 
environment in him,’ she thought.  ‘* [His 
figure is muscular and strong, but without the 
alert elegance of the men L meet in society. 
The same is true of his mind. Ilis face is 
singularly plain, rough-hewn, some way. I 
wonder why he ever interested me. At least 
Iam disillusioned now. IT ought to be glad 
of that,” and upon this she dipped her pen in 
the ink and began writing. 

“Miss Mather!” 

Katharine looked up from her paper. Mar- 
tin Jameson had crossed to her desk and stood 
beside it looking down at her. As she met 
the clear, direct look in his eyes her own fell, 
and a painful flush came to her cheeks. 

“Can you stop writing a moment? 
you to help me a little.” 

Katharine murmured assent, inwardly 
amazed. He had never done a thing “so 
human, so personal,’ she said to herself, in 
all their acquaintance before. Why should 
he do it now of all times? And why, if he 
did, should her heart quicken its beating so 
unreasonably ? 

“T have pretty good nerve usually,” he pro- 
ceeded with a humorous, whimsical expres- 
sion. “T would cheerfully tackle a bear or a 
lion, after David's fashion—that is supposing 
it to be absolutely necessary—butan invitation 
toa party like this of Mrs. Kimball’s makes 
me tremble. I become a craven coward,” and 
he smiled under the fire of Katharine’s 
measuring look. 

“You look like it,’ she remarked, noting 
anew his rugged frame and the strength and 
energy of his face. *‘ Why isit?” 

“Because I am out of my element, I sup- 
pose. I am conscious of it myself, and I am 
afraid everyone else is who meets me. I feel 
like an owl.” 

“Yes, Lremember your looking rather like 
one at Mrs, Stone’s. You shouldn’t glower if 
you want a suggestion from me.” 

“That is precisely what I want. Goon.” 

“Well, don’t do this then,” and Katharine 
rose, crossed her arms over her breast, dropped 
her chin very low, attempted to frown, looking 
upat him under her brows with what tried to 
be a very abstracted expression, but which 
soon gave way to laughter in which Martin 
Jameson heartily joined. 

“Try again,” he said, 
like me a bit.”’ 

This was all that his words said, but his 
eyes said, “‘ You are charming. You fascinate 
me. I could watch you forever.” 

“You can laugh,” said Katharine, confused 
by his look, “I just heard you, and I think*l 
have known you to smile twice, or possibly 
three times. But among people you are 
preternaturally solemn, if you wish me to tell 
the truth.” 

‘Please proceed.” 

“Well, in society one must be lighter, you 
know. One must say gay and pleasing things 
even if they have no bearing on science or 
philosophy, 
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Now, thet promise me something.” 

Maybe What is it? 


If you see me doing anything aggressively 


bad, throw something at me, as it were. A 
Jook would do, I think one of yours—they 
ure different from any other. ' ‘ 
Yes. Orin passing | might murmur, 
‘This world is all a fleeting show, 


For man’s delusion given, 


That is the way you look, you know, when 
you are being sacrificed ‘to make a Roman 
holiday 


Whereupon they both laughed heartily, and 
Katharine ran off, 

When she reached her own room one thing 
was perfectly distinct to her mind: the battle 
was on, not off, as she had thought. 


(Continued in next JOURNAL.) 
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By Tue Decness 
HEN | was young—when I 
Was, suy, sixteen—how large 


the world seemed to me, how 
full of hope, of all things 
possible. There was not one 
thought within me that 
savored of doubt, of any be- 
liefin the impossible. I came 





back from school where (it is always a little 
difficult to talk of one’s self) where, at all 
events, when I did leave it, it was as head of 
the highest class, and with the comunenda- 
tions of all my masters and povernesses. I 
was then quite a child in every way. J think 


now, when IT notice other girls, that I was the 
younpest creature for my years that I ever 
knew—if one can know one’s self, which has 
been so often disputed, Still, lL know that I 
felt only a child, nothing more. 

My people were fond of me, of course, but 
showed no special interest in me. With my 
brothers IT was a great favorite, but no one 
seemed to think or even dream that T might 
do something, sooner or later. In fact, when 
my first story was published, not only sur- 
prise but absolute consternation fell upon my 
family. The boys should and ought to be 
clever, but that a girl should be able to make 
a public, of even the smallest order, accept 
her, seemed to our primitive household almost 
miraculous, I remember that my father, a 
yold medalist, and a very clever man in other 
ways, was delighted with my small success, 
hut that my mother thought it improper for a 
younsy ventlewoman to make money in any 
way whatsoever. 

How far away it all sounds 
twenty years. That first story! The accept- 
ance of it sealed my fate. I would write, or 
do nothing at all. To do nothing at all was 
the usual thing among the girls with whom 
I associated, but I felt I could not sink down 
to that level. If one editor had regarded me 
with favor, why should not another do like- 
wise? At eighteen the first story was written 
and accepted, as I have said, and from the 
moment when I received the kind and en- 
couraging letter that told me I could write, 
I made up my mind to devote myself to 
literature. 

All my hopes ran that way. Should T sue- 
ceed?) Should I make a name of any sort? 
Such were the questions IT addressed to myself 
in the silent watches of the night, when I lay 
often and often with wide-open eyes staring 
into the darkness, longing for fame and recog- 
nition. If, when I fell asleep, I dreamed at 
all, it was of fortune, literary triumphs, and of 
laurel wreaths—too great, alas, for my brains 
ever to sustain. * Dreams, idle dreams.” 
Kind, far too kind, has been the world’s ver- 
dict on my efforts to amuse and please them, 
but no laurels are for me. I lay them myself 
at the feet of those who in this latter half of 
this century have charmed, instructed and 
thrilled their readers. I need not name them. 

gut to return to my insignificant self. My 
hopes once launched on the writing sea, I 
sailed away joyfully indeed, yet harassed by 
doubts and fears. Never was there so nervous 
a beginner, I think, or one so devoid of faith 
in herself. Oh, the tears I have shed as I 
waited for an answer to my last manuscript; 
the desperate despairs that held me off and on. 
At times I hated and despised myself, and 
wondered how I ever had the audacity to ask 
an intelligent public to “ buy my wares.” 


now. Fully 


“For thus I’m tempest tossed, 
A drifting skiffat most, 
I dare the waves, risk cloud and rain, 
I ever tempt my fate again, 
Nor care if I be lost.” 

I had many miserable hours, but oh, the 
happiness of those others made up for all; 
those others when the letter came saying my 
last story was accepted. Then, what was left 





* The third of a series of articles commenced by 
Mrs. AMELIA EF. BARR, . P - in December, 1891 
And continued by 
GRACE GREEN WOOD, ° ° . in January, i892 
in which a sextette of the most famous. women of 
America and Europe have been induced to tell how life 
looked to them in girlhood, what were their hopes, their 
dreams and their ambitions, and how they have been 
realized in later years. The other articles in this series 
will appear in succeeding issues of the JOURNAL. 
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’ The 
1] was unknown, a mere struggling 
Lhiose Who desire 
i But still it was 
icheck, and more, miuch more than that, an 


me in the world to desire check was of 


In the big ocean ol 


to rise to the surtace of fame, 


acknowledgment that some one, at all events, 
thought that what I sent was worth reading. 
Phat “ambition rules most young minds 
hus been sald Il do not agree with the sayer 
of it. Too many girls, and boys, also, are, in 


miy opinion, utterly «ce void of it. They tuke 
us they come, ure content with what 
lies befove them, and never seek to attain to a 
higher atmosphere. With me it was other- 
wise. Ambition from a very early age ruled 
me. Atschool I was not at peace with myself 
until I gained the highest position, and later 
on it drove me wild risking all on the opinion 
of the world. J was a strange girl, 1 often 
think, though nobody thought so. Certainly 
I lived two lives for many years—one for those 
around me, another for iny own heart and 
(what was the same thing) my love stories, 
Those I wove out of my heart, though of love 
itself. personally I knew nothing till many 
years later, 

I used to dance a great deal, I remember. 1 
sometimes dance now, for that matter. I was 
fond of “going about,” as they call it, and 
seeing my friends. I was one of the merriest 
girls in existence. I talked, sung, was, as a 
rule, in the highest spirits, and yet underneath 
all was the deep craving to write, write, write. 


Liings 


To do something. To be different from the 
idlers, male and female, around me. I stood 
out from them, as it were. Often I hurried 


home from dance or pienic (1 lived in a pretty 
country place in the south of Ireland near the 
sea, Where we could see the big steamers going 
to and from New York and Boston from our 
dining-room windows), to throw myself into a 
chair in my own room, snatch up my pen and 
jot down little incidents of the just-finished 
entertainment that struck meas being comie, 
or trayic. or scenic, and that, above all events, 
would be sure to make“ copy. 

Well, the years went by. Girlhood, that 
sweetest time of all, would not stay with me, 
any more than it would stay with others. It 
came, it went. With a light regret I look 
back to it, but IT honestly confess I would not 
return to it. There was joy in it, surely, but 
there is a deeper, a fuller joy in the present, 
when my little ones are round my knees, and 
my stories, that once | despatched in fear and 


trembling to the terrible editors, have now 
grown—like my git from tiny things to 
well-filled, thick volumes, and are as easily 


got off my hands as I can only hope and trust 
my girls will be also. (1 hope they will favor 
this jest.) 

I think all girls should have something to 
do; the richest as well as the poorest. To 
be idle is to be (and so it ought to be) miser- 
able. What girl with any sort of a reasonable 
nature can consent to sit down for all her life 
and do nothing! All cannot write, all cannot 
paint, or sing, but surely all can do something 
if only they will try. ‘There was no earthly 
reason in my young days why I should have 
sought tomakea penny for the penny’s worth, 
vet I desired independence, 1 let: ambition 
have its way with me, and now—I_ have 
already said how hard it is to talk about one’s 
self, but TI must say how good evervone has 
been to me; how beyond all my 
girlish hopes I have been; how full my days 
are; how replete with the certainty that what 
] write is looked for, 


successful 


“The deft spinners of the brain 
Who love each added day, and find it gain.” 

as sang a sweet poet, your own poet now, 
alas, gone to the “stranger-land”’ of which we 
know so litthe—knew only too well the delighe 
of the pen. Each day, indeed, is a fresh joy, 
an added gain, To have something to do is 
the whole duty of man and woman, and then 
to do it conscientiously and thoroughly so 
far asin them lies. This is my motto, 

My girlhood rests now far behind me, though 
#till well remembered and with satisfaction, 
The very fears, and tears, and anguish makes 
its very memory sweet, for all those tears and 
fears have passed away, and if I confess that I 
am happier now than I was then, 1 know you 
will all be glad of the confession, 
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When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 


When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
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FUNNIEST LITTLE MEN IN THE WORLD 








NUMBER EIGHT And with discrimination fine 
wer: They hung it on the favor line, 
THE BROWNIES Where the observing eye could rest 
Upon it, from all points the best. 
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We Brownies don’t 
spend all our hours 
In Secret caves, 
or shady bowers, 
But now and then, 
as folks will find, 
Come forth to render 
Service kind; 
And when we turn 
our hands to toil 





rhere’s not a tiller of the soil, 
Or handicraftsman 
in the land 








Vay brought gladness 
to the land, 
And signs of life 
on every hand, 
And tuneful birds poured out their song 
In richest tones the whole day long— 
The Brownies met to carry through 
Some work that night they had in view. 
Said one: “ This house we stand about 
Is all in shape for fitting out ; 
The furniture is ready all, 
The carpets lying in the hall, 
The paper for the walls is there 
In rolls, piled underneath the stair 
But trouble of a serious kind 
Has much disturbed the people’s mind 
Who here intended to reside, 
And so all things are laid aside.’ 
Another said: “1 think our skill 
Will answer all demands that will 
Be made to-night, in every case, 
While putting things in proper place. 
If Brownies cannot drive a tack, 
Put up a bedstead, or a rack, 
’Tis time we should be brayyving less 
About the powers that we possess.” 
A third replied: 
“T think so, too, 
And I, for one, 
my share will do; 
I care not whether 
on the floor, 
I stretch the carpet 
more and more; 
Or with the paste 
the walls I smear, 
Pil do my portion, 





























As morning close and closer drew, 
The Brownie workers faster flew 
From room to room, above, below, 
And doing nothing slack or slow. 
As when some creature’s passing hoof, 
Disturbs the ants’ sand castle roof, 
And those aroused, in fear and doubt 
With bag and bagyage run about. 
So rushed each Brownie with his load, 
Now blocking up a comrade’s road, 
Now tumbling over what he bore, 
Or drop- 
ping that, 
to run 
for more. 
When 
everything, 
from tirst 
to last, 
Had through 
their hand & 
in order 
passed, 
And all the house looked clean and new, 
And they had nothing else to do 
But quit the place, and get from sight 
While there was yet a shade of night, 
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never fear.” 
Another cried: “ Whatever part 
You take in hand to show your art, 
Or mode of working, 
fast and free, 
You'll find, I think, 
your match in me. 
in not the one 
to advertise 
What I can do 
when wants arise; 
But if inventions 
are required 
Just call on one 
who is inspired.” 
S» chatting freely, plans were laid 
And soon a move the Brownies made; 
Some in the rooms spread carpets wide 
And held them down at either side, 
Still stretching them to suit the case, 
While others tacked them in their place. 
Some on the ladders stood to spread 
The paste on walls high over head, 
While others hung 
the paper there 
Without a wrinkle, 
twist or tear; 
And then the border ‘ 
pasted fast, 
To make a fine 
effect at last. 
They put the hat-rack 
in the hall, { 
The calendar 
upon the wall, 
And hoisted up 
the ancient clock 
Into its niche 
without a shock ; 
Then wound it up, 
and set it rieht, 
Acc wrding to the 
time of night; 
For though 
the Brownies 
never bear 
A watch, or 
any such affair, 
The rooster knows 
not better when 


Then hammers for a time were still 
As Brownies did the parlor fill, 
All crowding there in great surprise, 
The work of art to criticise. 
One spoke, when he had looked with care 
At every Brownie running there: 
“ But one,”’ said he, “as far as known, 
Has to the world the Brownies shown 
Drawn to the life, 
and all the band 
Complete, as here 
to-night we stand 
And though the name 
is wanting here, 
His style of 
handling 
us is clear.’’ 
No sooner 
was the 
carpet laid 
And paper on the walls displayed, 
Than they began, with much ado, 
All sorts of things to bring in view. 
And while they pushed, with eager haste. 
A ladder was at times displaced 
Whereon some stood to hang aright 
The mirrors and the mottoes bright. 
Then down would rattle, in a fall, 
The Brownies, ornaments and all. 
3ut many a man and wife can tell 
How moving tries the patience well, 
And how they are both lame and sore 
When such a task as this is o’er. 
Then wonder not that Brownies found 
Some hardships as 
they worked around. 
Said one: 
“ My friends, 
but that I grieve 
For people in 
distress, I'd leave 
The work just where 
it is,and vo 
To some retreat, 
and never show 
The least concern 
in such a case, 
Or knock my joints 
all out of place.” 
To crow and rouse the sleeping hen 3ut though one here and there would get 
Than do the cunning Brownies know Discouraged at the ills they met, 
The flitting moments as they go. The mass of workers were content 
Then busy hands the pictures found To finish all before they went, 
That were to grace the walls around ; And kept engaged without a rest 
And with the rest, to their delight, Arranging things as pleased them best. 
A Brownie picture came in sight. Of course, slight accidents befell 
Some articles, 
however well 
They worked to keep 
the pieces whole. 
At times they got 
beyond control, 
And overturned, 
or downward flew, 
To cause alarms, 
and damave, too. 
Said one: “ There is 
a time for play, 
And time for work, 
as writers Say, 
But work o’er which 
some make a fuss, 
Or strive to shirk 
is fun for us. 
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Said one: “I wish we could provide 
A place near by this house to hide, 
So we might watch the great surprise 
That will enlarge the people’s eyes 
When they arrive and gaze around 
And see that everything has found 
Its place, as well as if their care 
And skill 
had been 
exerted inere. 
But we must now 
be on the move 
And ev ery tick of 
time improve, 
Or else not all our 
powers to run 
Can save us from 
the rising sun.” 
3ut morning light 
came on apace 
And found the 
Brownies 
in the place, 
Then wild 
and Stirring 
scenes bevan, 
As from the upper 
floors they ran; 
= Some took the 
Steps with 
active spring, 
As light as birds 
upon the wing, 
While more, 
to Save a 
moment’s time, 
Upon the rail 
made haste 
to climb, 
Where lying 
al wh, Or else 
astride, 
As fancy led, 
they took the 
Slide, 


Can hold a candle to the band.’ 

But all the same, the truth to tell 

They found some things that tried them well. 
Not used to all the ins and outs 

Of modern furniture, some shouts 
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Would now and then from Brownies rise 
That told of trouble and surprise 

Where through a sudden heave or snap 
They were reminded of a trap, 

And, heads and heels, in great dismay, 
Were folded up and stored away, 

While what to say or what to do 

To liberate them no one knew, 


And downward shooting, to the hall, 
Slid over newel post and all. 
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AT HOME WITH THE EDITOR 


BOUT a month ago I was wishing 
that some new ex- 
perience might Come 
to me—something 
novel. About a week 
ago it came. I went 
shopping. Now, I am 
very well aware that 
there is nothing exhil- 
aratingly new about 
that toa woman; with 
her itisasort of reg- 
ular diet, taken by dif- 
ferent women in dif- 
ferent ways. Some 
seem to take a shop- 
ping tour as they would a piece of confection ; 
others, as they would castor oil, or, if nature 
has endowed them with a Juno-like throat, a 
pill. But a man takes shopping only in one 
way —just as he does house-hunting or hiring 
aservant. And if a man is at all reasonable, 
one shopping tour is about all he wants in a 
lifetime. Some men couldn’t stand two: [ 
feel a positive certainty on that point in the 
case of one man at least. 





(- 


T was one of those rare occasions that now 
and then come into an active life, a day 
of comparative leisure at home. I had just 
settled myself comfortably away down into 
the depths of an easy chair, as men are apt to 
do sometimes, when the door of the library 
opened and a voice as fresh as the bright morn- 
ing sun outside, said: 

* Wouldn't you like to drive a few blocks 
with me this morning around to the stores 
while I buy a few little things?” 

Now, there is something unusually inviting 
in a morning drive with a bright and pretty 
girl in aluxurious carriage, to a man. Such 
chances don’t come every day, and when one 
does, I think a man owes it to himself to take 
advantage of it. And I did. [ confess now 
that the last part of the invitation did not 
make so much of an impression as did the 
first portion—in fact, it was rather lost in the 
brig'it aspect’ of the drive. I have since won- 
dered why it is that in this world we must in- 
yariibly take the bitter with the sweet. For 
my part, [ would have been just as content to 
have had that drive lead in the direction of 
the Park instead of around to the stores, and 
since I have been “around to the stores” I 
prefer the Park even more strongly. Somehow 
or other, when I have to pass those stores in- 
to which I was taken that day, I have an un- 
controllable desire to cross the street. There 
was a time when such names as “ Stern’s,” 
* Constable’s,” ‘* Altman’s,” ‘‘Gorham’s,” had 
rather a pleasant sound, but recently,—well, 
only last evening a lady asked me if I had 
seen a certain window in one of those stores, 
and [ confess a sort of cold chill crept over 
me utthe mere mention of ihat firm's name. 
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I dropped the subject, anyhow. 


ie the first hour I think I rather enjoyed 
1 the experience, A my escort tripped 
into a store, L gayly followed. The fact ts, | 
think J rather overdid it at the start. Next 
time—no, not next time, but if | had that 
tour to go over aguin, | think L would take it 
i little easier at first L would probably last 
longer, It is unquestionably a mistake to po 
into these new things with a rush. But a 
bright girl, with all the elasticity of fresh 
youth in her steps, doesn’t give you much 
time to weigh philosophical truths. And I 
think for the first four laps in that walking 
match | reflected credit upon my youthful 
Vivacity! It must have been on the fifth lap 
that | stopped tripping and began to walk ; 
after a little | shuffled; finally, | remained 
in the carriage. In fact, the most intimate re- 
lations sprang up between that carriage, the 
cushion and myself, and we became fast 
friends 1 think thet at the last my escort 
must have noticed that at times | was rather 
tardy in stepping out and assisting her to 
alight. At first, | simply bounded out at each 
stopping place: at the last, | nearly fell out, 
© 


| must have been in store number five 
- that | had an experience which lingers 
with me, and illustrates the folly of a man 
trying to tind out the dark meaning which 
sometimes lurks behind a woman’s phrase, 
It wasn’t exactly dark in this instance—in 
fact, it was rather the reverse. 

We had been visiting several different count- 
ers in this particular store, when my consider- 
ate Companion said: 

“Now, perhaps you are a little tired and 
prefer to return to the carriage while L go up- 
stairs to the white goods department.” 

That sounded reasonable enough, especially 
as the comfort of that carriage was then just 
beginning to impress itself upon me. So 
acquiesced, and retired to the carriage, while 
my escort went to seek the “White Goods De- 
partment,” 

But after sitting in the carriage for ten min- 
utes it occurred to me that | had never been 
in the “‘ white goods”? department of a store 
before, and I felt that since J was ‘‘shopping”’ 
Ll might just as well be thorough in it and see 
everything there was to be seen. How foolish 
it is, this desire in us to see “everything,” in- 
stead of being content with the greater por- 
tion of things. But Lam human, and when 
“aman gets it into his head that he wants to 
see a certain thing he generally sees it, and | 
did! 


(- 


SS ), returning to the store | encountered one 
b of those magnificent and impressive be- 
ings which, when [ started on this tour, | 
thought were members of the firm, but which 
my friend informed me were * tloor-walkers.”’ 
1 had heard my escort, in’ previous places 
where we had been, use the word “ counter,” 
so Wishing to stamp myself as being well-in- 
formed in shopping parlance, Lasked the floor- 
walker if he could direct me to the “ white 
goods counter!’’ Fatal mistake, this imitat- 
ing a Woman, 

“What particular ‘ white goods counter’ do 
you wish, sir?” | was asked. ‘ We have sey- 
eral, you know.” 

Of course, I didn’t “know.” And I ob- 
served that this well-clothed and gorgeously- 
cravated being looked a little curiously at me 

why, I couldn’t for the life of me under- 
stand. But I didn’t know as much then as | 
did a few minutes thereafter! Experience 
makes us so much wiser! It just made a 
perfect giant of wisdom of me in this case. 

I saw that it was best to make a confession, 
and I did, telling him that I wanted to find my 
friend there, 

There was a curious smile, I now recall, 
about that man’s face as he told me to gO 
through “the third aisle to the left, then 
straight ahead to the second pair of stairs,” 
and [I would find the place ‘‘on the third floor 
just at the head, four aisles to the right.” 
Nothing very confusing about that! A blind 
man might almost follow a series of directions 
so explicit as these. These “ floor-walkers” 
always seem to have such a considerate way of 
speaking to you in a slow and measured way. 
They appear to realize so well that what is so 
familiar to them is so thoroughly unfamiliar 
to you. This man was a type of that par- 
ticular class. He knew that I didn’t know 

where I was going, and I suppose he thought 
he would help me along a little, so that there 
might be more of a positive certainty of my 
losing the way. 
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Just then a gloved hand slipped through 
my arm, anda familiar voice said 

‘Why, Mr. Bok, you must come up 
here! 


As if that fact hadnt already become im 
pressed upon my mind! 

\nd then | felt myself being gently turned 
around, just as, when a boy, my face used to 
be turned toward the wall when | had done 
something L shouldn't have done 

* Don't you think you had better return to 
the carriage ? 

Yes, there was no doubt that I did think so, 
and somehow | found the door fur easier than 
I had the * White Goods Department. 

But how was a man to know that “whit 
meant ! 


my escort asked, 


well, 1 know now! 

But | can still see the faces of those girls 
behind the counters when I stalked grandly 
into their realm! 


yoods’ 


Y 


\ iT ERa while 1] began to wonder whether 
d women ever partook of luncheon on a 
shopping tour, 
pvestion of such a thing in the plannings of my 
escort, so | ventured to ask her if she would 
permit me to look at that little list which she 
consulted as we went into one store and out 
of another. She gave me the list, which had 
ubout twenty different things on it, but lunch- 
eon Was not one of them. So lcasually hinted 
ut the subject, 

“Why, of course, you poor man, I suppose 
you are hungry,’ she remarked sympathiz 
ingly. “We will have a light luncheon by 
all micans, 

A light luncheon! 
encourayihy, 

1 was taken to what 
woman’s luncheon resort—a sort of an Adam- 
Jess Kden. L was the only man, but then a 
previous experience of rather a similar sort 
had quite steeled me to bravery under such 
circumstances, 

Settling down for a hearty dinner, [ asked 
my escort—at such intervals as I could divert 
her attention from the bonnets and gowns of 
the other lunchers—if I might order for her. 

| felt better when she took the menu and 
begun to search it in a determined manner, 
I had already selected an appetizing dinner, 
when there smote upon my ear: 

“Well, L think I can relish a cup of choco- 
lute and a charlotte russe.” 

| fuirly gasped! Shopping for nearly four 
hours, and then ordering chocolate and char- 
lotte russe! 

“Now, you order just what you like,” said 
my comforting companion. ‘Don’t mind 
me, Lam so full of shopping that I don’t care 
for much to eat,” 

Full of shopping! So was I—yea, verily so! 
I felt as if l were just bubbling over with a 
supertluity of it. 


There Ssecined to be ho sug 


That didn’t sound very 


was apparently a 


oO 

| LOOKED around that luncheon room and 

marveled, On every side of us there 
were women doing a day's work to which a 
man would be unequal, And yet what were 
they eating to counteract the strain—for every 
woman will agree with me that let her be ever 
so fond of shopping, it is a strain, and a severe 
one. | did not see in that room a single 
woman who was partaking of a sensible 
luncheon, My escort’s diet of chocolate and 
charlotte russe seemed to be in high favor, 
Here and there was an oyster patty and a cup 
of tea. In several cases a meringue glacé or 
adish of plain ice cream and a glass of milk 
seemed to suflice. Not at one table—except 
at mine—within view did I see a tureen of 
soup, or a platter of steak served. IL could 
scarcely believe that woman, so wise in the 
muajority of things that concern her health and 
happiness, could be so foolish and so thought- 
less in the matter of her edibles. What nour- 
ishment was there in the dishes served which 
I have mentioned? You may tell me that 
these women ate hearty dinners in the evening 
at home, but. how were they preparing for it? 
By exhausting themselves into sick headaches 
and insulting their digestion with concoctions 
which are well enough as desserts, but were 
never intended to answer for an entire meal. 
And yet here were women, many of whom | 
personally knew, possessed of good sense, 
some of the best and nicest women in all New 
York, mothers among them who forbid their 
children to eat sweets during the day, yet who 
sat in this room, in their full senses, munching 
candies and indigestible pastries. What sus- 
tenance, in heaven’s name, is there in a char- 
lotte russe for a full-grown woman? Just 
about as much as there is in baked wind. If 
children and girls do these things we can ex- 
cuse them from lack of knowledge; but these 
women were old enough to know better. 
Talk about organizing societies to save the 
heathen: I think we had better organize a 
society or two to save our civilized women 


from eating idiotic lunches when they go 
shopping. Small wonder is it that so many 
women invariably have headaches after a 


shopping expedition, and are unfit to be at the 
home dinner table in the evening, or compan- 
ions to their families after the lamp is lighted. 
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| ‘ Phi | un entire day in 
Ops » 1 omen ao, is barbarous, 
andi tiurtl 7) bOUy and mind, Of 
ill the stores I visited duy, there was only 
one in Which the atmosphere was pure. As a 
rule, the air was perfectly vile. Every shop 
Vus overheuted “and ventliation Wus ata 
premium How the girls and women behind 
the ¢ nters stand it, day in day out, God 
only know Never did my heart go out toa 
class so muel it did to that army of bread- 
ners in t e great New York shops. It 
Was 4 constant Wonder to me how well those 


virls looked—in fact, my escort didn’t seem 
comments on the pretty faces and 
Vhich I saw on every side, a bit. For 
the most part standing on their feet all the 
time, having their patience tried beyond en- 


durance, confusion on every hand, I wished I 
was rich enough to enable me to turn every 
one of those girls loose, and give them their 


freedom and a breath of God's pure alt which 


pervaded everything outside. 


S 
IUT, says some woman, “ we must ‘shop;’ 
> we must get the things we want.” Cer 


tainly. Bless your heart, shop all you want, 
but why not apply some kind of a system to 
the idea? Don’t make a day of it. Give an 
occasional morning to the pleasure (?), and 
break it up in pieces. “ Kasy talking,” 
some one, ““but we cannot always leave our 
homes when we want to, as you men can.” 
My dear you just exactly 
the same amount of time as he does to men, 
and he hasn't given you a particle more to do 
Within that period of time. The trouble is 
that women are not systematic enough, | 
played the part of eavesdropper in some of 
the stores, and was surprised to find how few 
women really knew just what they wanted. 
They knew in a general way, but not in a defi- 
nite sense. Now, when a man goes shopping 
he knows precisely what he wants, asks for it, 
gets it, pays for itand goes away. Women's 
purchases are undoubtedly different, and such 
asimple system cannot, perhaps, be followed 
by them. But that women could simplify 
their shopping expeditions, numbers of their 
own sex have confessed to me within the last 
few days. 


Says 


woman, Grod gives 


© 

d be great trouble is with the woman who 

goes shopping that she isalway s looking 
out for “ bargains one of the most mislead- 
ing words in the English language. The hope 
of vetting something just as good as some 
one else bought the day before, and at a lower 
price, is uppermost in her mind. In fact, get- 
ting things for nothing—or next to nothing 
is a feminine vice. Shrug your shoulders, my 
good woman, if you will; but vou know as 
well as I do that it is true. And what do the 
majority of bargains amount to? I ran across 
a bargain counter in my shopping tour, There 
were a lot of what were called—for courtesy, 
I suppose—“ lace handkerchiels”’ being sold 
under the sign: 


| THis Day Onriy! 


19 Cents 


I never saw so many Women around a single 
counter before. The nicest class of women, 
too, all out fora bargain! I bought one of the 
handkerchiefs. Two days afterward I went 
back to the store, to the retail handkerchief 
counter, and asked the girl if she would ex- 
change it forme. She said she would, and | 
asked her the retail price of the article. * Fifty 
cents! Finally, I got her to confess to me, con- 
fidentially, of course, that their buyer had 
“overbought,” and in order to get rid of the 
lot they had “marked down the price to forty- 
nine cents,” advertised the fact, and in two 
hours had sold the entire left-over stock, There 
vas just one cent’s worth of bargain to the 
women who thought they had purchased a 
two or three dollar lace handkerchief for forty 
cents! That shopkeeper evidently understood 
woman’s weakness, and about two hundred 
women were just geese enough to walk right 
into the trap. 


d es ERE are one or two things about shop- 
ping which I should think women would 
have learned by this time. — First, that only a 
very few bargains are really bargains. In this 
world, my dear woman, we get precisely what 
we pay for. The shopkeepers are not in 
business for love. They may advertise to 
their hearts’ content about ‘‘ removals” and 
getting rid of their stock so as not to carry it 
over, and all that sort of rubbish, but they are 
not paying very heavy capital for room in 
their stores. The average business man is 
giving away very little to the public nowa- 
days. The store which has one price and 
sticks to that price may seem a little more ex- 
pensive, but its goods are cheaper in the end. 
In such a store a woman buys what she 
actually needs; at a bargain counter she often 
buys what she does not need, but takes it be- 
cause it is cheap. And the second lesson is: 
For women to regulate their shopping. A sin- 
gle morning is plenty at a single time for any 
woman to indulge in shopping. No time? 
Better make time than to unmake health. 
Common sense rules in this question of shop- 
ping, just as it does in all other things. And 
when our women get to the point where they 
will see and believe this truth, there will be 
fewer sick headaches and less nervous prostra- 
tion. And women will be happier women. 
And happier, too, will be the men! 
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“* Perhaps it may turn out a song, 
Perhaps turn out a sermon.” 


RYANT sang of March, 
but he did not mention 


that the name of spring 





Z Aten which it wore Was anh 
am iG Way alias designed to de- 
FY ' ceive the unwary, nay, 


y the very elect. It has 
; long been suspected 
that some of the other months that masquer- 
ade in the gentle train of spring are no more 
spring months, despite their names, than that 
vicious old pagan, Clovis, was a Christian after 
he was baptized, 


THE PERENNIAL BLUE-BIRDS 

Li fap knoweth just when thespring time 
1 awakens until he can look back at it 
from the certainty of leafy June. “ Every tear 
of April” may * be answered by a blossom,” 
but then every blossom is just as liable to be 
kissed by an icicle, On the l&th of this bless- 
ed February that has passed, about ten miles 
out of the city of Philadelphia, I saw in the 
fields a flock of prospecting for 
building sites. I blessed the dainty harbinger 
of spring, and felt inspired by the brave conti 
dence of the cheery little prophets, and straight- 
way went home and ordered two tons of coal 
for the heater. Blue-birds in the spring time 
I had seen before. I used to believe in them. 
Idid when I wrote my first composition, same 
one you wrote, beginning “Spring is the pleas 
antest season of the year.’ Then I developed 
the text, just as you did, with blue-birds that 
were frozen stiff before the ink on the compo- 
sition was dry, and flowers that were not yet, 
and maple buds that had been blighted black 
by the third May frost, and swelling fruit buds 
that were dead, dead, dead in the throttling 
grip of a spring blizzard; and lo, now, here 
am fin my second childhood mumbling over 
the hoariest novelty in the world-old litera- 
ture of the eddas of that mummy spring. 
The heart of man grows dusty and the ashes 
gather on his pen as he looks into the smiling 
face, bearded “ like Druids of old,’ whiskered 
“dike harpers hoar, with beards that rest on 
their bosoms,” of ever youthful spring. 


b we-birds 


THIS FREAKY CLIME OF OURS 
QLOPLE in England, or the residents on a 


Dakota farm, which is about the same 
“ize, may know when the seasons come and 
round sing local odes to the changing months, 
mut what far-seeing, many-vifted poet shall 


nyahyimn to spring adapted to the latitude 
ind longitude of these United States? A sony 
that shall thrill the heart of North-eastern 
Maine by its very pertinence, and at the 
time awaken responsive echoes in Southern 
California by its opportune felicity? Who 
ingof May in numbers so sweetly ap 
propriate, and in such timely harmony, that 
Florida and Idaho shall atone moment crown 


Sunnie 


Shiai 


the singer with applause and garlands? Go to, 
thou smallvoiced singer of sing-song sonnet 

hie thee to the budding shrubbery of the 
greenest corner of thy local newspaper, and 


twitter thy 


thine 


Sones Of many flowered spring for 
We, of the snow-crowned 
mountains a hundred miles north of thee, and 
we, of the stummer-decked ey 
days south of thee, and we, of the winterl 
meadows of the blue Pacifie. will have 
of thy premature and belated) piping Out 
upon thy antedated collect! Would that we 
had Jennie Geddes’ folding stool to hurl at 


own county, 
ervlades 


two 


thy misleading head: “ wilt thou say thy ill- 
fitting mass at our lugs?” Will the bard 
change the name of the dedieatory ode which 


he sang at the 
Minneapolis 


opening of the Tee P 
and sing itat Mardi-Gra 
Orleans? Indeed, it would be just like 
try it. 


tlace in 
in New 
him to 


HE NEVER SAYS DII 


ND vet, undaunted by the sneer of the 


Py cold-blooded eynie. whose bloodless 
veins throb not, bout Only flow vith the snow- 
water of February, undismuaved by the re 


peated failure of the almanac to dance unto 
his piping or mourn unto his lamenting, the 
spring poet tunes his Ivre and strikes on May 


day as regularly as the trades unions. Him 
neo failure discourages, no clameorous derision 
terrifies Fearless, confident as his brother 
the weather prophet, whose father and mother 


the sun defying ground hog is, oft as the dial 
on the horologwue of the rainbow-tinted al 
Inanae points to the first of M iy, he fits a new 
reed in his well worn eclarionet, and in shrill 
accents pipes like old Herrick : 

“Of brooks, of blossoms. birds ¢ 


and howers 
Of April, May, of June and July flowers, 
OF May -pole issails 


, hock-carts, w: ike 


And all manner of things he doesn't know 
anything about. He sings of spring, and all 
: “pele . : 

the fiefs, feoffments, hereditaments. corporeal 


or Incorporeal, real, personal and = mixed, 
rights of freewarren, saceage and sockage, 
euisage and jambage, fosse and fork, infang 


theote 


and outfane theof 
Insand appertaining. 
antest 


thereunto belong 
‘Spring is the pleas 
season of the vear.”’ 

And yet with Lowell, weare honest enough 
to 

~, Wn up, T like our back’ard springs 

Thet kind o° haggle with their greens and things, 

An When you most give up, ‘ithout more words 

loss the fields full o’ blossoms, leaves, an’ birds: 


Jes’ 80 our spring gits evey thin’ in tune, 
An’ gives one leap from April into June,” 


AN INFALLIBLE PROPHETESS 

‘oo are prophets of spring time more 

. conservative, less sentimental, less beau- 
tiful than the blue-birds, but far more trust- 
worthy. The homely hen, whose dwarfed 
and liysterical intellect leads, nay, compels 
her to do all other things the wrong way, 
whose firmness of resolution is inversely pro- 
portioned to her paucity of reasoning powers, 
whom all the might of Alexander and wisdom 
of Solon can not compel to sit when she 
doesn’t want to, and who will sit when she 
feels like it though the heavens fall and “the 
wreck of matter and the crash of worlds” 
shake the universe about her nest; who will 
sit her time out and two weeks over on a 
bureau knob, a glass marble and a piece of 
brick, patient as a Job in feathers, but will 
leave a sitting of fancy eggs for which you 
have paid eight dollars as soon as she is posi- 
tive she has been on them long enough to ruin 
them for any earthly use outside the prohibi- 
tion lecture room in a Jow license town; the 
hen, whose whims are legion and whose ab- 
rupt and unfathomable motives and spring- 
like changes of disposition are typical of her 
kind— er— that is, of her kind of hen, to be 
sure—the hen is aspring prophet upon whose 
word of warning or hope we may rely. No 
Cassandra she, shrieking of storm and over- 
throw. She sallies forth on predatory expe- 
ditions into sunny nooks and forbidden places, 
as she uncovers the strawberry beds weeks 
ahead of time; she lifts her voice to a plaintive 
pitch and sings the monotonous refrain of a 


song Without words, which nevertheless fore 
tells the snowy spheroid that shall by her 
rrace make dainty your breakfast table; and 


by and by, the shrieking cackle tells you that 
the prophecy has passed fulfillment, that “the 
time of the winter is past, the rain is over 
and gone; the flowers appear on the earth,” 
and the hen on strike all winter has resumed 
work, and will run the old-established epg 
fine tory on full time for the next two weeks, 
| N the fence corners, in sunny, sheltered 
places, the prowling housewife findeth 
the early greens, and at the noontide banquet 
hungry menfolk, toothing the garnishing 
worts and Whose mystery 
knoweth save she who culled them, cease to 
pity Nebuchadnezzar, thinking that if he only 
knew the right places he might have browsed 
With right good appetite. The coal in the bin 
is dust on the grave of its own slaty memory, 
ind the prudent man, scraping it up into a 
corner, doubts if it be worth while to put in 
another ton, and goeth about his business, 
the light of the homestead to keep the 
arm With her sunny smile S, with, in 
isolated difficult to locate 
und impossible to prove, ardent words for a 
back-log, She who“ looketh well to the ways 
of her household,” and who “is not afraid of 
the snow,” but hath ever a wholesome horror 
of mad keepeth il 
extremities of manl 


WHEN THE YEAR AWAKENS 


sorrels no one 


leaving 
house 


rare and Instances, 


a 


keener eye on the pedal 
nd and juvenility, and 
that seraper and mint be 
used with lavish From wintry 
hiding place in tree trunk and under shelter- 


comnandeth door 


reck lessne 


ing stone come forthe old familiar bugs and 
creeping things that greet us with the air of 
immer guests Who come uninvited with 


trunks of permanency and cordial assumption 


of joint partnership, that makes surplus of 
ainends for scant courtesy of enforced and icy 
welcome, Come forth from buried egg and 
hi corysalis and mud-walled cell, the pio 
ree of thre umimer clouds of cheery insect 
life, of flying and crawling things that can 
hite, and sting, and tickle, and will make life 
a“ burden of bru hing and slapping for him 


and her who, in the love of nature, hold com- 
union with atrout rod and go to pienies. 
Come forth also new bugs and things of terri- 
ble « and startling movements, 
whereof we know to be death, until 
investigates the new pests 
and pronounces to hiuman life 


OUntenanees 
the bite 
science 


christens 


them liarmless 


SO DOES THE TRAMP 
( TITER certain harbingers 


of spring there 


be, Out of their wintry seclusion in 
hospitable almshouses and sheltering asylum 
within the city walls, come out into the Wis 
of the budding country they who toil not, 
neither spin, nor vet do they shave, nor in 


their moments of idle leistire, which are many, 
do they pen soft lithowr tpolaie testimonials for 
the soup that cleanseth all which it 
that the complexion transparent, 
Whitens the teeth to pearly britlianeys 
the hair to curl, the eves to shine, removes 
ink stains, tar spots, paint, grease freckles, 
and promotes longevity. Nanght of such van 
ties touch their tranquil soul the remnant 
on the pie counter, the sandwich Jeft over in 
the children’s lunch basket—-if such a miracle 
ever were the ancient garments of the good- 
man of the house, which he, in an unguarded 
moment has forgotten to nail fast to the wall, 

these plain, homely simples 
wanderers wants, and carry 


touches, 
renders 


causeth 


will supply the 
him on his aim 
less journey to the next house not half a mile 
away. When the tramp ringeth the door bell, 
or with mock humility knocketh at the gate, 
we lift our eyes to the southern hill slopes, 
and lo, hand in hand with 


* Wandering 
Willie” dances gentle Spring, 


SWEET MAY’S FAVORITE VICTIM 

\ ] HAT is it that she carries in her hand, 
pink tinted like the heart of the first 
anemone? It is her wand; her fairy wand, by 
which we know that it is She. It is stalked 
like the bulrush of summer, and carrieth a 
head like a prize chrysanthemum. It is, we 
see it plainly now, it is the twin brother of 
the chrysanthemum—it is a mop. See, on her 
snowy arm, white as the last lingering drift 
that slowly dies under the ardent glances of 
the sun, there hangs, held in the V of her 
dimpled elbow, a wooden pail, bristling with 
scrubbing brushes; crowned is her graceful 
head with puckered sweeping cap, or turbaned 
like Sister Simplicite! Nymphs of the green- 
wood,itisshe! Fly. Like the evicted evil spirit, 
dispossessed of his abiding place (there may 
be some other points of resemblance not neces- 
sary to follow out here) man wandereth about 
the place which was his home, seeking dry 
places and finding none, wherein he differeth 
from the evil spirit which found nothing but 
“dry piaces.”” With aching heart he sees his 
own treasured den invaded by May, sweet god- 
dess of the swelling buds. He goeth out of the 
door and steppeth into a pail of soap suds, 
left there, he will make alflidavit, with malice 
aforethought and prepense, At the dark end 
of the hall is laid a pile of brooms and brushes 
for his careless feet. There is something 
against the door of his bedroom that prevents 
him from getting in. He does not know and 
he never will know how a woman can pile a 
stack of furniture and then come out and 
close the door after her, or how she can first 
come out and then build the barricade from 
the inside. One of the two she must do. In 





despair, he turns to go down stairs. On the 
second step he sets his hasty foot upon a bar 
of soap, wet and slippery. Mingled sounds of 
anguish and mocking laughter are heard near 
at hand and afar, the recording angel dips 
his pen deep in the indelible ink and works 
with unwonted rapidity on a large and unex- 
pected contract. Sweet Charity draws a cur- 
tain over the terrible scene, while above it all 
is heard the silvery laugh and the merry song 
of “ the fleet year’s pride and prime.” Then do 
we know that this is May and spring is here. 


APOCRYPHAL EXPERIENCES 


ke sober truth, however, the horrors of 

house-cleaning are, on the part of the 
lian, largely mythieal, if not wholly imagin- 
ury. Some little disturbance of his habitual 
indolence there is, but this is good medicine 
for him. After he passes the middle mile-post 
on his journey, man falls into the habit of sit- 
ting in the same chair and in the same place 
in the same room when he is at home. Take 
him into another room in his own house and | 
he does not seem at home there, Consequent- 
Ilva very slight mole-hill of disturbance is to 
him a mountain crowned with heaven-reach- 
ing peaks of insurmountable difficulties and 
unendurable troubles, 

Moreover, it = is 


his hereditary right to 


vrowl at house-cleaning; he has it from his 
father who had it) from his father, whose 
futher left it to him as a sacred trust. When 


he was younger he used to dance around the 
May-pole with Jocund Youth, jut now, J. 
Youth, who never grows a day older herself, 
dances with other beardless cheeks and silken 
mustaches, and he, good man, has a touch of 
rheumatism in the knees; unwieldy is his 
habit; should he essay to dance, Jocund 
Youth would die of laughter, and the kanya- 
roo would come from afar to learn his step. 
Therefore he stays in his lair and growls be- 





tween his clenched gums, 
Truth to tell, he seareely knows. that 
house-cleaning has been yoing on until it is 


all over, and even then he has to be told. 
He knows nothing about it save when the 
tide reaches his own room. For the rest of 
the house, he does not know what transfor 


mation has been going on. Tle learns that 
the carpets have been treated like an unlucky 
candidate; they have been up, beaten, and 
put down again. Ife does not know, until he 
be told, that every speck of paint in the house 
has been cleaned. Ife learns that the bureau 
in his room has been moved into anew corner, 
just ofter he had Jearned to find it in the old 
one in the dark, Nobody tells him this; he 


inassisted self, 
tusions he will 


rite ly us he 


And when, after 
learn the 
knew the old Lo, smiling 
May will come once more, and it will be moved 
back again. This also is vanity. 


hiainy Con 
new rotte as accu- 


one, 


SICK TRANSIT 


This is the state of man; to-day he puts forth 

The tender roots of habit: to-morrow blossoms 

Of the same, and keeps on blossoming 

And taking deeper root, until at last 

It takes more work to hiim 
corner 

Than it does to stir a house dog from the rug 

Before the fire. 

Then—when he thinks, good easy man, 

His ways are settled for all time 

Pome busy WOT Comes along and SUVS 

* Please move about six inches till | run 

Thesweeper over the 
been.’’ 

An lo, he splits the air with lamentations, 

Loud, and dec }), and shrill; 

Ile cries, there is no rest this side of Paradise 

For a poor man, weary and worn with moving 
round 

Out of the way of sweepers, 

And wishes he were dead. 

©, how wretched is that poor man who cannot 


sit 


move his 


from 


place your chair has 


In last vear’s dust and grime until this year 
Shall be two years ago last vear! 
And when he dies, his hope and comfort is, 


He will be laid in dirt, never to move again. 


Girbet. Ef Pdeanlotte 


| 
is smart enough to find it out all by his lone, | 
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A MANUAL OF THE TOILET 


MY LADY’S DRESSING ROOM 


Adapted from the French of the Baronne 
Staffe, with an introduction and notes by 
Harriet Huspsarp Ayer. With 
Chaste and beautiful binding, gilt 
vol., 12mo, $1.50. 

With the Baronne Staffe’s book as an admirable and 
authoritative basis for her own work, Mrs. Ayer has 


prepared a valuable manual of the toilet that will be 


found especially adapted to the needs of American 
women, 


portrait. 
top. 1 


“An exceedingly dainty volume.”—New York World 
“Should have its place upon every toilet table.”— 
Boston Beacon. 


“Commends itself to the attention of every woman 
who is ambitious to appear at her best.” —Buston Satur- 
day Evening Gazette. 


SHALL GIRLS PROPOSE? 


And Other Papers on 


LOVE AND MARRIAGE 
By a “SPECULATIVE BACHELOR” 


1 vol., new and unique style, extra cloth, gilt 
top, 75 cents. 
“Strange topics for a bachelor to choose on which to 
exercise his literary powers! But he has acquitted 
himself admirably.”—Chicago Times. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS 


CASSELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
104 and 106 Fourth Avenue, New York 


MAKE YOUR OWN KUMYSS 


IN ONE MINUTE 


Carnrick’s 
KuUMyss 


POWDER 
A Product of Pure, Sweet Milk 


The IDEAL FOOD in all cases where nutrition is an 
portant factor and digestion is feeble. As nutritious 
aus milk and ten times more nutritious than Cod Liver 
Oil and fur more fattening, 

You can take sufficient Kumysgen with you to your 
summer resort to last a month or two, as it never spoils, 
You can make it and take it while traveling on steamer 
or railroad, 

When all other foods failtry KUM YSGEN, but it is 
better to try it in the beginning and save time and 
strength. 

It will perfectly satisfy your thirst and hunger. 

When you have no appetite it will keep up your 
strength, 

It is largely used by Physicians in all parts of the 








|} world, 


KUMYSGEN is the only preparation of Kumyss that 
will keep. All liquid preparations of KUMYSs will 
keep but a short time and are constantly changing m 
the bottle. 


KUM /YSS made from KUM YSGEN is far more pala 
table, easier digested and less expensive than the old 
style KUMYSS. 

Unequalled by any other Food for Dyspeptics, 

Invalids and Convalescents. 


Send for Circulars. Correspondence Invited. 


Sold by all Druggists. 


Nase!" REED & CARNRICK, New Yorii 


**ON THE ROAD TO HEALTH.’’ 
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Free 
GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. CO. 
222 to 228 N. Franklin St., Chicago 
BOSTON WASHINGTON NEW YORK 


Catalogue 





A REVOLUTION IN FURNITURE 
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| IN USE. 
Always Convenient 


CLOSED. 
Handsome. 


and 
THE GUNN FOLDING BED CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


13 STYLES, combining every 
fa Mlustrated and Descriptive Catalogue Free, 


class of Furniture. 





HUMBER CYCLES 


oF 


ABSOLUTELY 
THE 
HIGHEST GRADE 
SCHOVERLING, DALY & GALES 


302 Broadway, New York. 
SAVE Money 


Besetanne BIGYOLES 


Athletic goods of the oldest esiab 
lished ana leading manufacturers of 
Sporting Goods in the world. Br- 
cycles for cash or on time, at bargain 

tor our Athletic and Cyclist Journal. 
Correspondence solicited. 
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HEART TO HEART TALKS 


AY! ©, the memo 


ries of thie 

A f° May time f 
eago® our life! How 
= it al Comes 
back us we say 


Mav! You 
vith the t 
May the 


of color, 


know that 
epvinning «of 
woods are full 
and some one 





suys there 18 a retle 
tender foliage leaves of 
The thought was suyvestive to me 
with the 
autumn of our life in the bright May time 
than we think. I had not thought of the 
union of May and October Maybe that is 
what Whittier meant when he said, in lis au- 
tumn song: 


tion of autumn in the 
May. 
there may be a closer connection 


“On woods that dream of bloom, 
And over purpling vines 
The low stun fainter shine 


October dreaming of May. And so beautiful 
in her dreams! 

I want to congratulate the members of my 
circle who live in the country in the beauti 
ful mont! h of Mav. I lived in the 
May time, and again and avain | exe: 
to my Visitors, When my apple tree near the 
back parlor window was in bloom, “* Come and 
see!"’ May I tell you the lesson that apple tree 
taught me? | imagine it had become ac 
customed to such exclamations as ‘O, how 
lovely!” “Tlow beantiful!” ete. But one 
morning as I came to take the usual look at 
the large bouquet, not a blossom was on the 
tree. There had been a storm during the night, 
and all the beauty was gone. The tree did 
not know, what was clear enough to me, that 
the blossoms could stay but a short time, but 
that the frait would come when the Dlossoms 
were gone, It had heard us day by day 
praise only the beauty of the blossom, and 
perhaps from us who knew better it had come 
to a wrong estimate of things. It only knew 
that all the admiration had been given to its 
blossoms, and doubtless the word fruit it had 
never heard. Well, the apple tree will not be 
really injured by all this. In ashort time it 
will see for itself, and will rejoice when the 
fruit comes. And so will we, perhaps, who 
have wept over our blossoms that have died. 
The best is to come. The stripping time is 
always painful, and we reach a very high 
plane, when we say: Thy will be done. 


> 

GOOD IN THE SIGHT OF THE LORD 
| may be that my circle will want to come 

around me this month and have me tell 
them something that will especially help them, 
and perhaps you are saying “ Have you partic- 
ularly thought of usin connection with any- 
thing you have read?”’ Yes, Lhave, I thought 
of you when [ made a deep study of a very 
old book-—the second book of Chronicles, a 
history of so many people, in which these 
words are so often repeated: “ And he reigned 
so many years, and he did evil in the sight of 
the Lord,” or “ He reigned so many years and 
he did right in the sight of the Lord,’ and 
then it is added that his acts are recorded. 
Then I thought, well, that is just the way with 
us; We have our reign (though we may not be 
called kings and queens), we all have a little 
kingdom of our own that we reign over, we 
influence others, and we do evil in the sight 
of the Lord, or good, and our reign ends! 


1 


WHAT ay L THE WORLD THINK 
N ow: may [ tell you where I think our 

trouble ist It is just here, that we are 
not apt to think that our good or our evil is 
in the sight of the Lord; we seem only to live 
in the sight of people. What will the Vv Say 
And what will they think? We live be fore 
public opinion, and so we miss the strength 
and restfulness that would be ours if we 
should really live with reference to what the 
Lord would have us do. There is such an 
everlasting thinking about what others do. 
and what they expect us to do, and so our life 
becomes a strain. And then m: ivbe we hurt 
our own consciences in this w: ty, and in the 
educating of our children (for they are our 
subjects) we do not impress upon them that 
there is but one way, and that is the right 
wav. “Do you think so ay dso is right, my 
son? or my daughter?” believe me, dear 
daughters, itis so vital to ls right, and to in- 
fluence our subjects, so to speak, to do right. 
I noticed in every sentence in regard to these 
old kings, it said “they did right, or “they 
did evil.” It was positive. Maybe at times 
they thought right. I have no doubt but the Vv 
did, and they thought they would do right. 
but when it came dow n to it they did not do 
perhaps what they thought they would do, 
and it was the action that told every time. 
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SERVICE IN HIS SIGHT 


Suge lrightorthey did wrong. Now, our 
ves are pu rige, canned it Of initinite ite 
portance that we tind out each one for herself 
how weare living. All lives end in disappoint 
ment that have not served the highest motive 


If Cardinal Woolsey fm served the King of 
Kings as he served the earthly monarch, we 
should not have heard the bitter words at the 
his life that are on record: “Tf Thad 
served my Giod as faithfully as I have served 
my King, he would not have deserted me in 
my old age.’ Never forget that the cross you 
wear means service in lis sight. “‘ And she 
did right in the sight of the Lord.” Oh, what 
untold joy is within our reach if we could 
only grasp it, for we need the f appre- 


close of 


Sense « 


clation in all that we do A dear girl said to 
mie ye terday ; “Mav I put on the cross for a 
need that is special to me? I said, ** Why 
not?” “ Well,’ she said * | have to do some 


disayreeable things and they seem so unneces- 
sary to me, and yet Tam require d todo them, 
and T thought that perhaps the sight of the 
cross that means self-sacritice might help me,” 
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A MOUNTAIN -% WASTE 

{INCE [ last met you here I have 
the coal regions for the first time in my 
life. “*Whatis that?” Linquired of my host, 
as L looked at a mountain, as it seemed to me, 
near his office. Ile replied, “That is all 
waste.””? “A mountain of waste!” Lexelaimed. 
O, how much rushed through my mind in a 
moment; the waste in human lives. And 
alas! some lives are wasted lives; mountains 
of waste! Wasted energies and wasted affee- 
tions. Although IT think we shall come to see 
somehow that love is never wasted, for there 
isa deep truth in Tennyson's lines: 


been in 


©°'Tis better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all 


’ 


And yet I believe in the majority of lives, as 
one comes to the place where they look back, 
there is a senseof waste that is not spoken of, 
And now comes the encouragement imy friend 
gavemeus Isaid: “All that is waste?”? “ No,’ 
he said, ‘‘we expect to get a good deal out of 
that waste.” [ think he said that sometimes 
they saved eighty percent. And then he told 
me of the washing the waste went through, 
and the small coal that came from its and 
then a great hope came to me for those who 
have wasted their lives, that somehow the 
owner of these souls might yetsave something, 
and that all might not be waste; and so the 
lesson from the mountain of waste was a hope- 
fulone. IT have seen those who had wasted 
so much that they appeared like mountains 
of waste. [T have seen them wasted, and seen 
them pass their remnant of life in usefulness, 
asa large part of my mountain of waste will 
do. I laid down my book a moment ago, The 
story I had been reading ended with these 
words: “Who shall excuse or pardon those 
who waste life? Life! which is all we have to 
front Kternity with!” These words lingered 
with me, and Tsaid: “Is it really so, that we 
have nothing to front Eternity with but our 
lives. I think life must look very imperfect to 
most people, and T looked at my life and said, 
“Ts that all [have to front Eternity with?” 
Oh, no, | would rather think, no matter what 
the waste in a life may have been, there is al- 
ways hope in a God of Love left, and I would 
rather face Eternity with faith and hope in 
God?for forgiveness and the love that He can 
give than to front Eternity with a life. I 
would rather hope in a better life ahead : and 
yet the mountain of waste that I looked at in 
the coal region was by no means a glad sight. 


st 
THE MINER’S LAMP 

WANTED to see the miners on their way 

to their homes with their lamps in their 
hats and [ saw them, and I brought a lamp 
home with me as asouvenir. I wondered if 
we always carried the lamp of God's truth 
around with us to give light on any work we 
might be engaged in? I think it would be ve ry 
nice if we would select a truth and carry it 
always with us, as the miners do their lamps. 
How would “ Love one another” do for the 
family ? How would “ With what measure ye 
mete, it shall be measured to you again” do 
in our talk about people? How would “ Do 
unto others as ye would they should do unto 
you” doin our lifework? Ah, the light makes 
manifest! The miners need their lamps down 
in the darkness of the mines, and we are in a 
world of darkness, and we need lamps. There 
isa very striking passage in the Psalms that 
says: “Thy word is a lamp unto my feet, and 
a light unto my path.” Iam glad it says feet, 
that looks like light for duty, not curiosity. it 
is with the heart man believeth unto righteous- 
ness. There is always light enough to show 
us what to do, and the heart has to do with 
doing. There is always light for honest 
souls. 
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LESSONS I LEARNED 
| SHALL often see that curious little lamp 
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were! God help them! It is a sinful world 
but God is in His Heaven, and the earth 
His, and lam glad He says: * All souls are 
mine.’ 
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IT IS MORE BLESSED TO GIVI 


NE of your flowers is broken, ma’‘am. 
() The speaker was a mulatto who wus 
seated behind me in theear. I had glanced 
at her because she had leaned forward to lool 
at my bouquet of flowers on the seat besick 
me, I felt she was admiring the flowers, but 
I had about made up my mind that all the 
flowers that IT had should zo home with me 
But when the voice uttered the words, * One 
of your flowers is ’ | looked, 
and foundthat the mignonette (the mignon 
cette that Henry Ward Beecher said if it were 
not for its unselfishness no one would love it, 
but because it poured its life out in’ fragrances 
it was a favorite with everybody, and like 
homely people with noble hearts it was beauti 
ful by association) was broken, so I handed it 
to my sister, She thanked meso much for it 
that I gave her a pink, and then I could not 
resist one rose, O, but Lo was repaid! She 
looked at them and then she looked at me 
and then she said: T keepsome plants through 
the winter, and [T have so hoped to have one 
flower; but we haven't much light, and no 
sunshine, so I suppose they couldn't flower 
I was soon at my destination, and my colored 
friend wanted to carry my bag, or do some 
service for me. As LT bade her good-bye I said 
to myself. “Cun it be possible we can make 
any one happy at such a little cost?” Only a 
broken flower! LT remember one dreadfully 
raw, disagreeable day in February. IT had had 
such lovely flowers given me that morning—a 
box of them. Such = rare When I 
reached my station the menat the door looked 
so cheerless that T opened my box and said to 
each of them, “Take your choice.” They 
lifted out the long-stemmed roses, and their 
faces looked so diflerent, sefore | reached my 
ear I had done the same to three more of the 
men employed there, [I shall never forget 
that day, or that box of flowers. I never, it 
seems to me, had a box of flowers that gave 
me so much joy, but my joy cane in giving 


joy. 


broken, ma’am, 


roses! 


“Tfasmile we cantrenew, 
As our journey we pursue,’ 
we not only do good, but we get good. Keep 
in mind the doing of little things in His name, 
if you want to be happy. 


* 
If IS NEVER 
LADY writes me, ‘Am I too late to 
i join your circle, is it completed ?’? No 
and T do not expect it to be in the sense that 
no more can come in, They are coming, and 
are being entered in a private book—the book 
of “ My Circle,” and they are from the north, 
south, east and west, old and young, rich and 
poor, and the Lord is the Maker of them all. 
One lady, a member of my circle, wrote me 
this month saying: “IT have a little boy who 
demands my constant attention, and that is 
my work In Hlis Name.” But she has sent 
the JOURNAL to three people who could not 
allord totake it, Soshe has made three people 
happy, and is therefore happy herself. And 
to think of someone else, is, after all, the 
quickest way to gain happiness. [always go 
back to my mother. Oh, how well it is to 
have a good mother to go back to. My 
mother lived in a narrow circle from morning 
till night, and I fear after my father died, 
almost from night to morning, sometimes, 
The onethought was her family, and especially 
her boys, left as they were without a father’s 
care. Those boys, to-day, are public men, and 
are looking largely after the public good, but 
who made the boys? Under God, my mother 
and not lectures, or anything very great. 
Yes, there is a good Book which says, “ Des- 
pise not the day of small things.” But the 
point I wish to make is this (1 have made it 
again and again, I know) O, do the lowly ser- 
vice unto Him. The Master told many para- 
bles, but he acted only one of them, and left 
it as an object lesson. How lowly it was. <A 
basin of water, a towel, and He Master! 
Stooping and washing the disciples’ feet—re- 
freshing them, that was all! The feet were 
tired and hot, and he bathed them. I want you, 
as my circle, todo all that is in your power for 
suffering humanity, individually, and form- 
ing in circles when you can do more work. 
But I do not want you to feel that you are 
ever shut out from doing anything In His 
Name, for you never are. 

A word of welcome to the new members in 
my circle this month. You are enrolled 
among the members and you are enrolled in 
my heart. 
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ibility of reaching the old philoso- 
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INDIA SILKS 
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bright colored beauties! Floral 
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Saves temper, time and line 


Every housekeeper wants it the minute she sees it, 
Ask for it at your Grocer’s or Hardware-dealer, 


M. BE. DUGGAN & CO. 15 
281-285 N. Green Street, PRICE, 
CHICAGO. CENTS 
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NDOUBTEDLY the cheapest place to buy 
reliable Hair Goods. Bangs of natural 
curly hair, small size, $1.50; medium size, 
$2.00 to $5.00. Switches, Waves and Bangs in 
patural drab : hades @ specialty 
sent free. Goods sent 





by 1 mail everywhere, 


S.C. BECK, 
Importer and Manufacturer of 
IR GOODS, 
86 North Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


**PARTED BANG.” 


Made of natural CURLY HAIR 
guaranteed becoming to ladies who wear 
their hair parted, 86 up, according to 
size and color. Be autifving Ma k, with 
pre paration, &2. Hair Goods, Cos- 
meties, ete., sent C. O. D. anvwhere, 
Send to the manufac sturer for illustrated 
price-lists. E. BURNIAM, 71 State St. 
Central Musie Hall, Chicago. 
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FASHIONABLE HAIR. 


We will mail goods to reliable 
parties throughout the United 
States for approval. The new- 

est styles and best of goods at 
2 lowest prices. No money re- 
guired until they are received. 
No obligation to keep goods 
if unsatisfactory. Send for 
circular. 

JOHN MEDINA, 

4561 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 







Natural Curls 
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HERE is a 
beautiful 
tradition 
among the 
American 
Indians that 
Manitou 
was travel- 
ing in the 
invisible 
world, and 
one day he 
cume to a 
barrier of brambles and sharp thorns, which 
forbade his going on, and there was a wild 
beast glaring at him from the thicket. But he 
determined to go on his way; and the bram- 
bles were found to be only phantoms, and the 
beast was found to be a powerless ghost, while 
theimpassable river that forbade him rushing 
toembrace the Yaratilda proved to be only a 
phantom river, Now, my readers, the fact is 
there are a great many things that look terri- 
ble across our pathway in life which, when we 
advance upon them, are only the phantoms, 





only the apparitions, only the delusions of 


life. Difficulties touched are conquered. Put 
your feet into the brim of the water, and Jor 
don retreats, You sometimes see a great duty 
to perform. It is a very disagreeable duty ; 
you say, “Lf ean't go through it. I haven't 
the courage. IT haven't the intelligence to go 
through it.” Advance upon it, my dear 
woman. Ten to one you have only to touch 
he obstacle and it will vanish. 


* 

OBSTACLES WHICH VANISH WITH A TOUCH 
| THINK I always sigh before I begin to 

write my JouRNAL article each month at 
the yreatness of the responsibility in writing 
toso many hundreds of thousands of readers ; 
but as soon as IT makethe start it becomes to 
mean exhilaration. And any duty under- 
taken with a confident spirit becomes a pleas 
ure; and the higher the duty the higher the 
pleasure. Difficulties touched are conquered 
There are a great many people who are afraid 
of death in the future. Good John Living 
ston once, on a sloop coming from Elizabeth 


port to New York, was fearfully frightened 
because he thought he was going to be 
drowned as a sudden gust came up. People 


were surprised at him. If any manin all the 
world was ready to die it was Jolin Living- 
ston. So now a great many good 
people who shudder in passing a graveyard, 
and they hardly dare think of Canaan because 
of the Jordan that but once they 
are down on asick bed then all their fears are 


there are 


mitervenes: 


gone: the waters of death dashing on the 
beach are like the mellow voice of ocean 
shells; they smell of the blossoms of the tree 
of life; the music of the heavenly choirs 
comes stealing over the waters, and to cross 
now is only a pleasant sail HIow long the 
boat is coming! Come, Lord Jesus, come 


quickly! Christ, the Priest, advances ahead 
and the dying Christian goes over dry shod on 
coral beds, and paths of peart, 
“Oh, could we make our doubts remove, 
Those gloomy doubts that rise 


And view the Cana that we love 
With unbeclouded eves! 


"Could we but climb where Mose 
And view the landscape o'er, 
Not Jordan's stream, nor death’s cold thood 
Could fright us from the shore!” 


BETWEEN US AND SUCCESS 
] ETWEEN us and every success and pros- 
perity in this life there is a river that 
must be passed. “ Oh, how I would like some 
of those grapes on the other side!’ said some 


of the Israelites to Joshua. ‘Well,’ says 
Joshua, “if you want the grapes, why don’t 
you cross over and get them?” There is a 


river of difficulty between us and everything 
that is worth having; that which costs noth- 
ing is worth nothing. God never intended 
this world for an easy parlor, through which 
we are to be drawn in a rocking chair, but 
we are to work our passage, Climb masts, fight 
battles, seule mountains, and ford rivers. The 
success achieved by business men comes only 
by hard work, by overcoming obstacles that 
look almost insurmountable in the perspec 
uve. Sowith everything in our lives, whether 
In business or in the home: what is worth 
anything is obtained only by toil, by over- 
coming ditticulties. Our lives were not in- 
tended to be spent lving on couches of roses, 
but to do hattle for ourselves. for humanity 
and for the Creator. God makes everything 
valnable difficult to get at for the same reason 
that he put the gold down in the mine, the 
diamond under a hard crust where its perfec- 
fection ‘9 hidden until removed by labor and 
skill, and the pearl clear down in the sea to 
make ns dig and dive for them. We acknowl- 
edge this principle in worldly things. Oh, that 
we were only wise enough to acknowledge it in 
religions things! é 
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EXAMPLES IN EVERY-DAY LIFE 

JOU have scores of illustrations under 
your own observation where men have 

had the hardest lot, and been trodden under 
foot, and yet, after a while, had Now 
they havetheir homes blossoming and bloom- 
ing with pictures, and carpets that made for- 
eign looms laugh now embrace their feet; the 
summer winds lift the tapestry about their 
window, gorgeous enough for a Turkish sul- 
tan; impatient steeds paw and neigh at the 
door, or move their forms with gilded har- 
nesses, spangled with silver; their carriage 
moves through the sea of New York life a 
very wave of beauty and splendor. Who is it? 
Whi, it is a boy that came to New York with 
a dollar in his pocket, and all his estate slung 
over his shoulder in a cotton handkerchief. 
All that silver on the dining-stand is petrified 
sweat-drops; that beautiful dress is the faded 
calico over which God puts his hand of per- 
fection, turning it to Turkish satin or Italian 
silk; those diamonds are the tears which suf- 
fering froze as they fell. Oh, there is a river 
of difficulty between us and every earthly 








ee) ge 


ease, 


achievement. You know that; you admit 
that, 
THROUGH THE HARD KNOCKS OF LIFE 


JOU know this is so with regard to the ac 
quisition of knowledge. The ancients 
used to say that Vulcan struck Jupiter on the 
head and the goddess of Wisdom jumped out, 
illustrating the truth that wisdom comes by 
hard knocks. There was a river of difficulty 
between Shakespeare, the boy holding the 
horses at the door of the London theatre, and 
the Shakespeare, the great dramatist, winning 
the applause of all audiences by his tragedies. 
There was a river between Benjamin Frank- 
lin, with a loaf of bread under his arm, walk- 
ing the streets of Philadelphia, and that same 
Benjamin Franklin, the philosopher, just out 
side of Boston, flying a kite in the thunder- 
storm. An idler was cured of his bad habit 
by looking through his window, night after 
night, at «a man who seemed sitting at his 
desk, turning off one sheet of writing after 
another, until almost the dawn of the morn 
inser, The man sitting there writing until 
morning was industrious Walter Scotts the 
man Who looked at him through the window 
was Lockhart, his illustrious biographer after 
ward, Lord Mansfield, pursued by the press 
and by the populace, because of a certain line 
of duty, went on to discharge the duty ; 
while the mob were around hin 
the taking of his life, he shook lis 
face of the mob ane said, 
last end comes 


and 
demanding 
fist in the 
, When one's 
Jit cannot come too soon if he 
falls in defence of law and the liberty of hi 
country.” And so there is, my friends, a tug, 
a tussle, a trial, a push, an anxiety, through 
which every man must before he comes to 
worldly success and worldly achievement. You 
admit it Now be wise enough to apply it in 
religion, Hminent Christian charactes 
enined by the Jordanic 
List poyne ned to vet 


“SIS 


wo 


isonly 
passage; HO man just 


crayon, 


* 


WHEN SORROW BRUISES THE HEART 


YY tuy, tussle, pushing, and running in the 

> Christian life aman gets strong for God 
ina hundred Solferinos he learns how to fight: 
in a hundred shipwrecks he learns how to 
swim. Tears over sin, tears over Zion's deso- 
lation, tears over the impenitent, tears over 
the graves made, are the Jordan which many 
a man and a woman must Sorrow 
stains the cheek, and fades the eye, and pales 
the brow, and singes the hand There 
mourning garments, and there are wardrobes 
and there are deaths in every family record. 
All around are the relies of the dead 
of your children have already gone up the 
other bank of the great river. You Jet them 
down on this side of the bank; they will 
on the other bank to help you up with super- 
natural strength. The other morning, at my 
table, all my family present. I thought to my- 
self how pleasant it would be if T could put 
all into a boat, and then goin with them, and 
we could pull across the river to the next 
world and be there all together. No family 
parting, no gloomy obsequies; it wouldn't 
take five minutes to go from bank to bank, 
and then in that better world to be together 
forever. Wouldn't it be pleasant for vou to 
take all vour family into that blessed country 
if you could all go together? T remember my 
mother, in her dving hour, said to my father: 
* Father, wouldn't it be pleasant if we could 
all ro together?” But we cannot all go to- 
gether. We must go one by one, and we must 
he grateful if we get there at all. What a 
heaven it will be. if we have all our families 
there, to look around and see all the children 
are present! You would rather have them all 
there, and you go with bare brow forever, than 
that one should be missing, to complete the 
garlands of heaven for your coronal. 


are 


Some 


he 


AFTER THE TOILS OF LIFE 

rp nose of us who were brought up in the 

country remember, when the summer 
was coming on in our boyhood days, how we 
always longed for the day when we were to go 
barefooted, and after teasing our mothers in 
regard to it for a good while, and they con- 
sented, we remember the delicious sensation 
of the cool grass on that dusty road when we 
put our uncovered feet on it. And the time 
will come when these shoes we wear now, lest 
we be cut of the sharp places of this world, 
shall be taken off, and with unsandaled feet 
we will step into the bed of the river; with 
feet untrammeled, free from pain and fatigue, 
we will gain that last journey; when, with 
one foot in the bed of the river, and the other 
foot on the other bank, we struggle upward; 


that will be heaven. Oh, ye army of de- 
pe kindred, we hail you from bank to 
vank. Wait for us when the Jordan of death 


shall part for us. Come down and meet us 
halfway between the willowed banks of earth 
and the palm groves of heaven. 
*On Jordan’s stormy banks I stand 
And cast a wietful eye, 
To Canaan's fair and happy land, 
Where my possessions lie. 
Oh, the transporting, rapturous scene 
That rises on my sight! 
Sweet fields arrayed in living green, 
And rivers of delight!” 


* 


LUXURIANCE OF A SUMMER LAND 
| F this world, blasted with sin and swept 
with storms, still so beautiful, what 
must be the attraction of this sinless world 
toward which we travel? Last spring-time I 
had an opportunity of seeing almost all the 
phases of the spring as I went southward, from 


1s 


the opening buds of the northern orchards 
down to the blush of the gardens reaching 
ucross many states. But, my readers, the 


magnificence of mature, after all, is only the 
corpse of a dead paradise. It is only the 
charred hulk of a giant vessel which = six 
thousand years ago foundered, and has ever 
since been beating on the rocks. It is only 
the ruins of a temple in which lambs of inno- 
cence were to be offered, but on whose altars 
swine and vultures of sin have been sacrificed. 


If this world, notwithstanding all the curse of 


thousands of years, is so beautiful, what must 
be that land toward which we go—that land 
from which all sorrow, and sighing, and sin, 
and curse is banished, and even the sun and 
moon as too common, because the Lamb is 
the light thereof, 

I would not want to take the responsibility 
of saying that in addition to the spiritual ex- 
cellence of heaven there shall not be 
physical and material beauty, The 
Sharon, once trampled down by the horse- 
hoofs of crucifying soldiers, there blooms 
in heaven. The humble lily transplanted 


also a 


from the valleys of earth to the heights of 


Lebanon, The hawthorn, white and scarlet, 
reminding the beholder of his innocence, and 
the blood which made him so, The passion 
flower, blooming in this cold world a day, 
there in the more temperate zone blooming 
through the long years of God’s life-time. <A 
river flowing over beds of precious stones and 
riches, not such as go down with wrecked 
Argosies, but such as Ile alone could strew 
Who hath sown the mountains with diamonds, 
and the sea with pearls. Birds with wing 
never torn of sportsman or tempest, dipping 
the surface as you wander to its source and 
catch the crystal stream where it drips fresh 


from the everlasting rock. Such luxuriance 
shall kiss the pleased vision and fill the air 
With winged aroma, and the saints of God 


wandering among them may look up through 
the branches of the tree of life and listen, and 


find that “The time of the singing of birds is 
come.’ 

Ilow it adds to our joy when we have 
friends with us while we are listening to some 
sweet sound, or gazing upon some beautiful 


object, and how our rapture will be enkindled 
as, with our hand in Christ’s, we shall walk 
up and down amid the things which eye hath 
not nor ear heard. The tameness 
earth exchanged for the vellow of jasper, and 
the blue of sapphire, and the green of emerald, 
and the fire of jacinth, 
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IS THERE A BOOK YOU DESIRE 


and cannot obtain? The Premium Depart 
ment of Tune Lapies’ Home Journan will 
quote you a price on any book published 

offeritto you in return fora few subseribers.* 
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CHRISTIAN 4 


AND SIGNS 
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BIBLE, Containing, 1450 Pages, and 
measuring open, tlaps included,7x 11 inches, 


Free to all New Subscribers at $2.00. 
% 4 
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It is Leather Bound, Gilt Edge 

Hy {ale Edges, and Contains At. .THE 
HELPS, including CONCORDANCE, 
40,000 References Subject Index 16,000 
Keferences. TWELVE COLORED MAPS, 
and Other Valuable Helps. 
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lor Heating Dwellings, 
Public Buildings, etc., by Hot 
Water Circulation, the 


Gurney 
Hot Water 
Heaters 


AND RADIATORS 


are the original and best. 
They have never failed to take 
the highest awards wher- 
ever shown. 
Send for 
our illustrated book 
“ How Best to Heat our Homes.” 
a work of art on the subject 
of house-warming. 
GURNEY HOT WATER HEATER CO., 


163 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
Selling Agents for Middle States, 


47 So. Canal St., Chicago, Ill. ; 
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™ SYMPHONY 


(Self-Playing) 
Its every breath is a 
Symphonic Poem. 
Capable as it is of being readily played 
by those musically unskilled — while yet 


a source of supreme delight to the most 
Cultured musician. The 


SYMPHONY 


Musical Educator 
of the age and a paramount necessity 
in every refined, cultivated home. A 
Chopin Waltz, a Liszt Rhapsodie, Operas— 
in fact any music is rendered with per- 
fect accuracy. Send for Catalogue. 


WILCOX & WHITE ORGAN CO. 
Meriden, Conn. 


must be hailed as the 





ONE CENT A BOLT FOR WALL PAPERS; 

better grades, 2 cents; 245 cents; 3 cents; 

gold, 3% cents; embossed gold, 4 cents; gold border, 
lcenta yard. Send 6 cents stamps for 100 samples, 

REED, WALL PAPEK JOBBER, Rochester, Pa. 


THE NEW MODEL “HALL.” 
PERFECT TYPEWRITER, ge 
BEST MANIFOLDER, f 
Terms to Agents Liberal. 
PORTABLE, INEXPENSIVE. 
Writes ALL LANGUAGES. 
Send for Cataloque and 
Specimens of Work. 
Address N TYPEWRITER CO, 
611 Washington St., Boston. 


SOUHARTSHORNS suave RoLters 
Beware of imitations, 


NOTICE 
AUTOGRAPH 
OF 

















LABEL 
AXD GET 
HE GENUINE 


Wy 
Weel DIRECT fo FAMILIES 


PiAN s 0£ A 
$150 to $1500 gus to 8500. 


Avoltely Pert! 


buy. 
must sell inferior instruments or 
charge double what we ask, Catalogue free 
MARCHAL & SMITH PIANO CO,, 
285 East 2ist St., N.». 
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EDITED BY i SE [H ASHMORE 
This Department is conducted and edited by RuTH ASHMORE, who cheerfully invites questions 
touching a vy t iC » which ’ men readers may desire help or informaty 
Addre ters to RUIN ASHMORI ! I 





1 “iii Lilie T 5 
d not be as char: 
e flows f Ma \ 
inot be us sweet 
bright-lo ng as tle 
Is, the Quaker ladic 
oWwdro} tie du ‘ 
i all the pretty flows 
\ that, duinty at bcoquett 
% come up in the May time 
and convinee one thiut 
some aay they will be really girls, as they are 
just now only virl-flowers. The yirl-flower 


does not trouble herself about her complexion, 
the real girl does, so IT want to tell her in 
these spring months what she must do, It 
she wants to keep her skin clear and white, 


and her eves bright, she goes to the flowers for 
this, but she seeks this kind of flower at the 
druggists She buys five cents’ worth of 
flowers of sulphur and then she mixes them 
with something sweet——-that is, the blackest 
molasses she can find 

are just the consistenc 
other mornin 


mixes them until they 

of custard, and every 
4 d iring the month of M t\ he 
takes a teaspoonful of this decoction, In ad 
dition, if she will squeeze the juice ol two 
oranges in a tumbler and drink it with her 
breakfast, she adds to her good health, which 
means her beauty. About her bath, Sheshould 
tuke a tepid bath once a day, and once ina 
while a Russian one, but if she can’t get either, 
certainly she will give herself a sponge bath 
every day. If she wants to be beautiful she 
must first be clean Perfect purity ol the body 
tends largely to purity of the soul, and in every 
religion it is insisted pron that certain ablu 
tions are necessary before any religious exer- 
cises are indulged in. Now, you see how you 
can make yourself look like the May flowers, 
sweet, pure, and bright, looking so well that 
the Quaker ladies will declare you stole from 
them the blue for your eyes, the lily will claim 
the white of your skin, the rose insist thet 
this blush belongs to her, but all the while 
this claim will be made with a love that ex 
presses itself to you by « friendly nod as you 
pass by each flower. 


PUT YOURSELF IN HER PLACE 


\ | OT long ago a bright, pretty, healthy 
4 girl said. “She is always sick, and it 


tries everybody so.’ T looked at her and 
thought, “1 wonder if you knew what you 
were saying, if you would ever repeat those 
words It may be taken for granted that to 
have somebody always sick in a household 
is not pleasant; that it does cast a gloom 
over it, and that it does make the younger 
members of the family feel that there is a econ- 
straint put upon them, But put yourself 
in the place of the woman who is always 
sick. Put yourself in the place of the woman 
who never knows from one day to another 
whether she is going to be happy in God Al- 
mighty’s sunshine, or whether she is going 
to be in a close, dark room, with her he irt 
beating as if it were — sounding-bell that 
told her how little of life she had, and how 
soon it would go. Think of waking up in the 
middle of the night with your head burning 
and throbbing, and your body perfectly cold, 
and having to lie quite still with the knowledge 
that there will be no help for you until morn- 
ing. Think of knowing that everybody else is 
having a good and merry time, but that you 
are entirely out of it all, not because you are 
ill that day, but because the doctor thinks you 
are not quite well enough to risk it. Now this is 
wretched enough when it comes to a woman 
who has had most of the pieasures of life, but 
suppose it comes to a girl of nineteen. Don't 
you suppose that because of her very illness 
her nerves are so much more delicate that 
every pleasure that she does not get seems 
greater than it really is, while every sorrow 
that comes to her is intensified. 


THE VIRTUE OF PATIENCE 

Dae are well and strong, and you don't 

think of the virtue of patience that 
might show itself in consideration for the one 
who is always sick. In the first place do not 
find it necessary to tell her every time you see 
her how dreadfully she is looking, but if she 
finds a certain pleasure in telling you of her 
worries and woes, listen to them with patience, 
while at the same time you do your best to 
change the subject to one which is proper, 
and which will be really better for her. If 
you live in the same house with an invalid 
learn that every time you slam a door it makes 
each nerve in her body quiver. Every time 
you speak loudly it causes her mental teeth to 
be set on edge, and every time you laugh in 
your loud, startling way, you make her suffer- 
ings as much greater as if she had really under- 
gone something in the way of blows. ‘Take 
some of the sunshine of your life and give it 
to the one who is always sick. Do not allow 
yourself to believe that anybody finds pleasure 
in it, or that anybody is in bed, or claiming to 
be in pain—as I have heard cruel or thought 
less people say—from mere laziness. Now, if 
in your life in any way there comes a chronic 
invalid, I want you, like the good girl you 
are, to practice on her the virtue of patience, 
and be sure blessings will come to you. 
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OUR LITTLE GUEERNESSES 


FOU havethem and | havethem. Jt m 
be it is only a vay ol pPeuKibip, A i at 
} or some Jittle mannerisn that of 
fennel Of course, we don't realize the effect 
produced by what we eall, “our way, ! 
that doesn’t excuse it. Think out how you 
look when you tell something d rrecable and 
vhich is unnecessary and unealled for. Thin 


if you don’t try the patience of even your 
ost intimate friends with a continued h 
tory of your ways and weaknesses, and whet! 
er after awhile it does not really take the form 
of nagging. Ah,my dear girl, even from peo 
ple we love, nagging is something very diffi 
eult to bear. A vreat sin is sooner forgotten 
than these continual little annoyanes Bs and 
it is one of “your ways that does not excuse 
it. Itmay not be your way” to speak the 
kind word, or the tender word, or to do the 
considerate act. But do you think you are ¢ 
cused because of the reason you give? Don't 
you think your ways and little queernesses 
ure just as wrong as the greater sins of the 
yj ople Who have vreater te Hiptations ? Yours 
seem as nothing to you, but when everything 
is put down in black and white, and is to be 
decided by the vreat Judyve, the advantages that 
ind those that have been your 
s will be thought of, and you will be 
judved, not according to what you might have 
done: hot necording to the sins you did net 
commit, but according to the one threat you 
have committed and the virtues which you 


Have omitted, 


have been your 


neighbor 


A FEW LITTLE POINTS 
Americans have been 


A® a people, we jet ave 
Z langhed at for eating too fa ‘ and 


we are credited as being a nation of dyspep- 
tics. Now, of course, this is plied 0. 
but you, the eldest daughter, have it in your 
power to make the hour at the dinner or 
tea-table one of real delight. It is an easy 
natter, you will find, to start some pleasant 
topic; to get your father and brother interested 
in the talk of the day, so that you all will eat 
your food more slowly, and you will achieve 
What the Frenchmen consider the great art 
you will dine, not merely feed yourself. But 
there are a few little questions about the cti 
quette of the table that some girl wants to 
know, and these Tam going to tell her. She 
must hold her knife by its handle, ana never 
let her fingers reach up to its blade. When 
ever it is possible, a fork must be used in 
place of a spoon, and that same spoon, by the 
by, must never be left in a coffee or tea cup 
but Iaid to rest politely and securely in the 
saucer, Glasses with handles are held by 
them. A goblet should be caught by tlie stem, 
the fingers not entwining the bow! part 
Donut butter a large piece of bread and take 
hites from it; instead, break your bread in 
small pieces, one at atime, and butter it, that 
is, if you are eating butter, and convey it to 
vour mouth by your fingers. Olives, celery, 
radishes, strawberries with stems, and aspara- 
gus are all eaten from the fingers. The old 
method of eating cheese with a knife has been 
given up, a fork being used in its place. The 
use of many small dishes for vegetables is not 
in good taste; indeed, many vegetables should 
not be served at one time, 


ALL “BY, YOURSELF 

co IRE come times when it is most bliss- 
ful to be all by yourself; that is, if you 
learn to appreciate just what that means, It 
means having a quiet time to think over vour 
life, and whether what you are doing is right 
or wrong. It means deciding with yourself, 
as judge and jury, whether the words you 
have spoken have been the right ones at the 
righttime. It means the thinking out of the 
influence that your friends have upon you, 
which one is good and which one is bad. It 
means the planning out in your own mind of 
that which is good to be done, and the plan- 
ning it out so entirely and decidedly that you 
are urged on by an inward spirit of grace to 
do the deed which seems just. It does not 
mean the mere wasting away of time in idle 
thoughts or building castles in the air; castles 
that, having no foundation, rin A away 
when a word is spoken, though it may mean 
closing your eyes and resting and having 
some day dream of future happiness; a 
dream that you may help in its realization ; a 
dream that has some foundation; and one 
that, when it comes true, will seem to make 
another dream come to fill its place. This 
making good dreams realities is a possibility 
with you and me, and we can’t have the 
dreams unless we have that little time alone, 
when we can sit down, read ourselves closely 
and clearly, think out how the heart ¢ an beat 
for the right, how the brain can work well for 
it, how the hands can in their turn assist in 
its realization, and how every part of us 
may work in harmony to gain the perfection 
that we long for. It may be that it does not 
seem much to anybody else 
dream and my dream, but it means a great 
deal to us, and each one has her right to it. 
My dear girl, Lask of you to make it a good 
dream, an unselfish dream, one, if necessary 
that you would not be ashamed to have any- 


body either on earth orin heaven know about. 


It is just your 
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| WHAT. YOU WANT | 
6% TO. KNOW 2 25 ! 


~~ 


Under this he this heading I will dunilte answe 
each month any question | can, Sent me by my 
girl readerS—RUTH ASHMORE. 


MAnJOKIE—As your friend sughter answered your 
letter, write an auswer to ler and a separate letter to 
her mother, 


H. W. AND OTHE! We do not publish patterns, nor 
have we for sale patterns of We fashions illustrated in 
the JOURNAL, 


FANNIE H Acknowledge the cards and visits of 
( ) e by your ¢ i ur by | ‘ 
] ritlenm pou i Will i lur KI 
quirit 
A.B AND OTHER Ord ur , free es y 
be removed b ‘ ‘ 1 i ! 
! ii that will tal iwi } & knwo cold 
i KICS 
SUBSCRIBEL It is ve roper for a your Y 
i ! pu nar l ! 
‘ oer e rong |! hie 
eel her any place 
AN OLD Struschiner—Do ne ! a ! 
t bi I 
! l \! Is thet ‘ r 
a ou B { i ‘ 
( 1OPOLI When on health is proposed, cer 


tin ‘ 
Of litres is to say, ** Mi Smith, may 1 have the 
pleasure of presenting Mr. Brown,’ 


korn G Perfect cleantline recuiar exercise, Car 
it ie lr diet, are to ty recotutiended »>KECp ‘ t 
comple t rord “ned tigth lose ! kel ) 
clear and white, or Keep your eye » bright. 

Sur—Very often when one’s digestion is in a bad cor 
dition the haw Vill te fto pel extremely red, | 
would ady ise our attending to your pveneral health, 


and comtinuinig the simple treatment Unat 


you are low 
Bivinny it. 


MINNI rA Gini A virl of fourteen should have 
her dresses reach to her ankle ‘To Lridotpimple 
I would sugeest your taking a teaspoonful of sulphur 
and molasses every other morning until your skin i 


quite clear, 


Fairnu J. -If some misunderstanding has come 


between you and the girl whom you are so fond of vty 
her and ask what itis you have done. There ts nel 
of dignity in doing tl wn triend my dear girl, are 


much easier to lose Uian to pain 


SALLIE When a man rhe tga 


ash if he may escort 

vou home, the mere Phan u is the best at or, 
and when he ash permission to call tell hing that you 
Hl be very vlad to see him, aud glad of the opportunity 


to introduce him to your mother, 


IRENE—I cannot recommend anything that will 
affect the color of the roru hii t 


thi rere ‘ 

ipertiuous bars. Pdon't enipt to blenweh the sei 

that is caused by a burns bk t caleonne carmel Ghnnae will fincle 
it cout, tare It should be a very deep one, 


A. ANDA Itisnoteustomary nowadays to announce 


engagements by cards > instead, either a dinner or supper 
is wiven and the cngavement is amnmouneed there, or the 
future bride write to her intimate friends aud tells 


them the news, audin this way it is disseminated, 


Manes Keven fora Leap Year party I would not ad 


Vise going after the gouthermun Phe Little fiamiiliarities 
that sgem: as nothin oon lend to greater ones, and 
for that reason Po do tot approve of the free and ea 
custom brought about by such parties as you deseriti 
THe ORPHANS In presenting a young man to an 
old lady, he simply makes a Vv, nnd does not offer ti 
lind tnless she sets lin the example. Tn the enrly 


evening it is tot nec ary to lake a young miain’s arm, 
thouch if le should offer it, it would be rather ruc 
reluse, 


to 


a. th: 3 IT think the fret of your asking me if vo 


ought to allow the voutg mia to ki Vou, proves that 
vou bee en lout sebportil it yt poonne iia hiotld k 

you except the one vou expect to marry, aid ¢ then 
It is Wiser to save the kisse o there ‘will be enough for 


that happy tine, the honeymoon, 


SINCERE ADMIRER A girl of fourteen should have 
her hair braided, looped, and tied with a ribbon , 
The young man who asks you hot to tell your paren 
of your acquaintance with bin is a young nian whom 
vou should not wish to know s) There would be to im 
propricty in your corresponding with your second 
cousin, &@ young nian, i your mother knew about it 


Apuirer- ‘The only way to entertain your friends 1s 
to try and bring together the people who are coneenial ; 
pet Whoever is musical to give you a little music, and 
above all, don’t attempt to entertain’ too much 
People like to enjoy themselves in their own way, and 
asa hostess your only duty is to try and bring tovether 
those Who will find the greatest pleasure in each other 


BeatTrick—One of the greatest doctors who ever 
lived said that the best Iniplemient for washing the fee 
was the hand, as itis a washrag with asoul in it, mean 
ing by this that it bathed the fee with judgment and 
did not hurt it. TLowever, from the description you give 
of the condition of your skin, TL should think you needed 
treatment from your family physician for your general 
health 


ULARE-—T cannot advise applying anything to the 
eyelashes, as theeyes are apt to suffer. (2) Writing a let 
teron the first page, then on the third, thenon the sceond 
isa very usual way and one that Is easy to read. (&) Both 
the methods of arranging your hair that you show me 
are pretty and Tcansuggest no better. (4) Thank you 
very much for your kind words of encouragement to 
me ih my Work, 


Jer—A gentleman offers his left arm to a lady 
when going down to dinner or at any in-door entertain- 
ment, but upon the street he must take the outside, 
even ifit necessitates the offer of his rightarm. When 
two gentlemen are walking with one lady, it is quite 
correct for her to be in the center. (2) A very formal 
evening call usually lasts about halfan hour, but where 
the aquaintance is intimate the entire evening may be 
spent at one house, 


Lin—A daytime call should be made within a week 
after one has been at a dinner. It is quite proper for 
the wife to call leaving one of her own cards and two of 
her husband's. Form: + calls are necessary after lunch 
eons, but not after teas or receptions. Two of your 
husband’s cards should be left—one for the lady of the 
house and one for her husband, One's regrets should 
be written out, It is in very bud taste to send them on 
Visiting cards, 

BRIAR Rose—It is perfectly proper to answer an ad 
vertisement in regard to obtaining a position ; you know 
what you can do and, therefore, should have no trouble 
in selecting the ones to which you should respond, (2) The 
question is very often asked me about how to treat 
gentiemen when girls helieve that they care very much 
for them, although nothing has been said. T should ad- 
vise your being pleasant and polite and never hinting 
by your manner that you expect anything more than 
pleasant and polite treatment from them, 


OLiveE—A little borax in the water that you use for 
bathing your face will be found desirable for removing 
the shiny look. [do not think there is any way to keep 
the face absolutely clean unless soap is used. Cold 
cream or any simple emollient applied as soon as 
possible will remove sunburn For general use tepid 
water is best for the skin, but if you are giving it a 
regular treatment, then I would advise your bathing it 
with extremely hot water and then with that which is 
extremely cold. All cosmetics will tend to make the 
skin very sensitive. 


Kk. M.—It is courteous when a man friend is saying 
rood-bye to ask him to come again, for in this way vou 
show the appreciation of bis visit. I do not advise the 
viving of presents to your men friends, unless it is to 
one to Whom you are engaged to be married. Unless a 
bride wears a traveling dress, she should choose white, 
and as it may be gotten in inexpensive materials, the 
expense Cannot bea reason for objecting toit. Inspeak 
ing to a bride and groom, you congratulate the bride- 
groom and wish much happiness to the bride. When a 
Hew acquaintance expresses pleasure at meeting you, 
simply acknowledge by a pleasant word or two 
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Our Mail Order Department 


Has been doubled in capacity, 
and with our greatly increased 
facilities and perfect organization 
we are better equipped than 
ever to supply your wants. 
Promptness and _ carefulness 
in filling orders our specialty. 
Send us a “4vzal order, and see 
how easy and satisfactory it is to 
do business with us. 
We please you in every 
instance or refund your money. 
A superb assortment of Neck- 
Handkerchiefs, Gloves, 
Hosiery and Novelties for Easter. 
A handsomely illustrated Fash. 
ion Catalogue for Spring and Sum- 
mer of ’92 free upon application. 


WOODWARD & LOTHROP, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

—. MRS.SARAH J.SCHACK’S 

or DRESS REFORM 

7) ABDOMINAL an 

me Hose SUPPORTER 


Fixings, 





pel, Corpulent figures reduced and 

lo i leicie shapely in from three to six 
\ | $7 months. By wearing this Sup- 
enamel porter women need no longer suffer 
} from weakness of their sex, For 


circulars and information ineclose 
two-centl stamyp Avents wanted, 


EARL MANUFACTURING CO. 
231 Fifth Ave, Chicago, III 












A dollar saved is a dollar earned.’ 


This Ladies’ Solid) French 

Dongola Kid Button Boot 

ent, prepaid, anywhere in the U 
on receipt of (ush, Money Or 

ler, or Postal Note, for $1.0 

hquals every wa the boots sold 
all retail stores for $2.50 


DE XTER SHOE co, 299 Devonshire 


» Boston, Mass. 





BEST CHAIR 
ON EARTH! 
Over 50 changes of 
position Kusily ad 
Justed Livht, meat, 
Indestructible and 
Decidedly Comfortable, 
Prices lowest, qual 
ity best Send for 
catalogue and price- 

list, 
MARKS’ ADJUSTABLE CHAIR CO 
920 Broadway, New York. 


“WHEEL 


for INVALIDS 


To propel one's 
ahout in, comfort 
of the reliable sort. 
cultalogue giving 


and sizes. 











215 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





and CRIPPLES 


self or to be pushed 

ably, easily, and 

Send stamp for 

— of all styles 
we THe Lapigs 
He ME JOURNAL 





SMITH WHEEL CHATR CONCERN, 120 William Street, New York 


WITH YOUR PIANO BUY THE 


Perfect Adjustable Piano Chair 


‘Tt rests the back.’ See deseription in 
October number Send for photo-cata 
logue and © Piano practice.” 

BLACKMER BROS €0., 41% Wabash Ave., Chicago 


HORT-HAND Send for Catalogue 


of Books and helps 

ELF TAUGHT for self-instruetion 
by BENN PITMAN and JEROME BR. HOWARD, 
THE PHONOGRAPHICO INSTITUTE CINCINNATI OHTO 


CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


Miss CLARA Baur Established 1867 
Ladies from adistance may board in the Conservatory 
where they are under the personal supervision of the 
Directress, Students may enter at any time. For cata 
logue, address Miss CLARA BAUK, Cincinnati, Ohio 


HORTHAND ™.uanegnY 
CHOOL OF 
STENOGRAPHTY, Rochester, N.Y In 
struction by mail only ‘Terns, $10.00, including 
necessary books. Instruction thorough and coniplete 
Synopsis for 2-cent stamp 











Directress, 








sth Edition, postpaid for 25e. (or stamps.) 


HUMAN HAIR, 


Why it Falls Off, Turns Grey and the Remedy. 
By Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F. R. AOS 
A. T. Lona & Co, 1018 Arch St., Philada.. Pa. 


Worth 50 cents, and made of imitation 
POCKETBOOK Seal; also Elegant Shoe Catalogue 
sent on rec ‘elpt of 20 cents postage 


FREE! to LAPHAM'S, PALMER HOUSE 
§ SHOE STORE, Chicago, Tl 
CROCHET WORK iii ti haces Mitustrated. AT 


kinds of Crocheting. Cotton, Linen, Silk and Wool 


Sent, postpaid, 35 cents. 
L. WHITE & C©., 210 Stare STREET, Chicago, Il 











Music. Reg. price 30° to $1.; or SOc for 
192 p. Son lio book--$15’s worth late music 
Windsor Musi 


Mu usic x" 10c for sample of Vocal or Inst’! 


ic Co., 215 Wabash-av, Chicago, 


Ora Ra eae 
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COCO OFTEDOCOCOT OOS OO OD OOS 


MR. CoaTes cheerfully invites questions touching any topic upon which his young readers 
may desire help or information. 
HOME JOURNAL, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


NE of my correspondents 
asks if the time given to 
pleasure is not wasted? 
Certainly not. A boy or 
man who thinks so is ina 
bad way. The boy or man 
who works without ceasing, 
who never plays, is leading 
a wretched existence. Work 
makes pleasure exhilarating, and after a few 
hours of pleasure we return to work better fit- 
ted for labor, freshened, and with a new en- 
thusiasm stirring within us. Lam as much an 
advocate of recreation as Lam of work. I be- 
lieve in plenty of out-door exercise. Because 
a boy goes to work is no reason why he should 
never kick a football, pull an oar, or run or 
skate. 





If all these out-door sports were given 
up, America would soon become a nation of 
puny pigmies. Our men would be hollow- 
eyed, yellow-skinned, and flat-chested, in- 
stead of rosy-cheeked and robust as they are 
now. Take plenty of walking exercise. Walk 
to and from school, to the office or shop, and 
in the evenings, twice or three times a week, 
yo out to lectures, or social gatherings, or to 
see some good dramatic performance. Go to 
bed early. Do not get into the habit of stay- 
ing up too late, Arise early and you will find 
then that the hours you give to work or study 
will be of incalculable benefit to you. When 
you work, deyote every thought to what you 
have in hand. When you study, fasten your 
mind upon the subject before you. When you 
play, let ho thought of business or study dis- 
turb you, 


THE HANDY BOY ABOUT THE HOUSE 
LIKE the handy boy about the house, 
Who knows how to hang a picture, drive 
anail, and do the little necessary repairing 
that any mother wants done. It is easy 
enough to learn how to use a saw or chisel, 
and every boy should have a box of tools, so 
that he can repair articles that may become 
damaged, The boy who is handy about his 
mother’s house will be of inestimable value 
to his wife when he shall marry. Boys who 
do not care to go out at night may learn to 
make many pretty pieces of furniture, if they 
will only devote some time to studying how 
to use tools and paints. With a few lessons, 
the handy boy may make picture frames, o1 
cabinets, odd cornices, or desks or other ar- 
ticles of usefulness and value, The boy who 
is handy about the house and a help to his 
mother is one who learns how to make put 
chases for the household, who can tell a good 
piece of meat at the buteher's, or pick out 
fresh vegetables at the market Oh, no, do 
not say that marketing is woman's work, It 
is quite as much man’s work, and besides, 
none of us can know so much in this world 
that we can afford to ignore even the details 
of marketing 
THE MOTHER’S BOY 
| ig is only a mother’s boy,” is a statement 
have heard more than once, And 
then there was a curl of the lip whieh said 
plainer than words that a mother’s boy is not 
held in very high respect. 

Let me see: what is a mother’s boy? 

Ihave one in mind as Ll write. Heis about 
twelve years of age. He is strong of limb, 
and fair of face. Tle is a hard student, and 
an enthusiastic playfellow after school hours 
He does not use vile language. Ile is con- 
siderate of others. He plays with a vim and 
dash born of enthusiasm and good health, 
but he is considerate of boys younger, weaker 
and smaller than himself. Ile is tender in 
his treatment of his. sisters, Ile does not 
cause his father anxiety by doing things that 
would displease him. He does not go into 
his class-room without preparation for the 
studies of the day. He treats his teachers 
with the consideration that boys should treat 
their elders and superiors. Ie goes to bed 
early, and is up with the lark. He has a due 
regard for his own personal appearance, and 
keeps his face and hands and clothing clean. 
He reads vood books to elevate the mind. He 
isloving and gentle with his mother. He finds 
pleasure in her society. He is ever ready to 
suve her weary footsteps by anticipating her 
wishes. He is saving of his pennies. He is 
venerous to those who do not treat him fairly. 
In a sentence, he is a manly boy, There are 
many such mother’s boys in the world. They 
are the hope of our future, Some of them 
Will be our presidents and lawmakers. They 
will be the presidents of our colleges, banks, 
and railways. They are the men who will 
move the world. [I wish all my boy readers 
were mother’s boys. The lad who is called a 

mother’s boy’ need never be ashamed of the 
appellation; many of the great men of this 
and other countries have been such and have 
been proud of it. 

Upon the day of Garfield's inauguration as 
President of the United States he turned after 
tuking the oath of office and kissed his mother 
vho was standing near him. In his hour ot 
triumph, and amid the glittering crowd, he 
did not forget the mother whose heroic strug 
sle in bringing up her children in the poverty 
of frontier life forms one of the most fascin 
ting pages in our history. Surely he must 
have been a “ mother’s boy.” 


Address all letters to FOSTER COATES, care of THE LADIES’ 


TWO TYPES OF MODERN LADS 
i eee humble boy. He seems to be afraid 

to let the world know he is alive. He is 
shy and retiring in company, and his face 
flushes when he enters a room filled with 
people. Ile speaks in a low voice, and seems 
to have no control over himself. He is afraid 
to express an opinion on any topic. He does 
not believe in himself. He says yes or no 
to everything. He does not know how to 
help himself. dle does not dance, for he 
thinks he is ungraceful. He does not try to 
sing, because he is afraid of his own voice. 
Ile does not push himself forward in school 
or business, because he is afraid people may 
laugh at him. He is not a happy boy, and 
the world is not very promising to him, 

But if the boy who is too humble is a draw- 
back to himself, the boy “who knows it all” 
stands equally as much in his own light. He 
is generally loud of speech, pushes himself in- 
to places where he is not wanted, is thought- 
less, domineering in manner, rude to every- 
body, and seems to care for no one but him- 
self, Ile will discuss any subject. He will 
talk in a vapid way on art, literature, science 
und religion, Ile sneers at his mother and 
sisters. He does not know how to control 
himself. He likes to crush and bully the 
weak, He does not care to study. ILe derides 
the church. Ile cares only for himself. To 
the world at large he is a nuisance, 


PETS OF OUR HOUSEHOLDS 
\ ANY of iny readers have written me 
1 . about household pets. The article 
printed on this page in the April Journan has 
attracted much attention. It is for this rea- 
son that } return to the subject, and hope 
thereby to aid some of my readers by telling 
them of some wonderful monkey s, and how 
patience, kindness and perseverance will make 
them docile, and to an extent, if 1] may use the 
word, hiuumanize them; also how birds may 
be tauwht to sing. ; 


CAN MONKEYS TALK? 
1. Maman who will make avery preat rep 
Utation or a considerable failure is a@ 
southern gentleman of the nameof RR. 
ner, of Roanoke, Virginia, who has piven up 
many years of his life to study the ways of 
an animal that comes as near to being human 
asany beast can, and whose ability to acquire 
the worst vices of man is marvelous, Prof 
sor Garner believes that monkeys can talk in 
a language of their own, and he will spend 
several months in equatorial Africa with the 
purpose of fully testing his theory. Ile will 
live in astecl cage, will be provided with fire- 
arms, With ammonia bags to stifle the mon- 
keys if they become too familiar, and in ad 
dition will have a circuit of live electric wires 
about the cage and a phonograph that will re 
cord anything that the monkeys about him 
may say. It is the opinion of Professor 
Garner that the sounds uttered by the mem 
bers of the monkey tribe that gather about 
the cave in which he nay be can be ana- 
lyzed in such a way that it is quite possible 
to make out the full meaning of them, But he 
does not intend to deal with ordinary mon 
keys. Tis business is with the great gorillas 
of interior Africa, that come closer to being 
Darwin's missing link than any otheranimal, 
They walk upright upon two great feet, and 
stand some six feet in height in many causes 
They rule their families by ply sical force, and 
revulate their domestic affairs with a degree 
of order that other beasts know nothing of, 
Their vreat size and streneth, their courave 
and intelligence, are sueh that all other ani- 
mals known to the jungles hold them in awe, 
They have «a language that seems sufficient for 
their needs, and Stanley and other explorers 
say that they are extremely fluent and forcible 
when chiding either the ir wi ‘ «ol eh cre NH. 
If Professor Garner shall succeed in finding a 


lL. Gar- 


key to this talk of the animal he will have 
opened up a field of speculation and research 
almost unpiiral le led in importance 
THE LANGUAGE OF BIRDS 
DISCUSSED this subject with another 
learned Professor Whie has spent a life 
time in studying animals and the ir ways, ane 
I must say that he reer ae startled me by 


hat he said. “ You may not use my name,” 
he said. “for T fear that even miy brother 
scientists would be inclined to laugh at me, 
Yet [will say that in my opinion very many 
birds and animals het only have a language 

f theirown, but that the vy hiave the power te 
irn our own tongue an a to articulate ordi- 
pry words with considerable clearness, 

‘It is said that a ao was once trained to 
speak thirty words in plain Engl and when 
you consider that notwithstanding its great in 
telligence thedo 
Those canary birds tl 


animals, iat come from 


the Harz Mountains in Germ my, the best of 


their specie, learn to pipe full tunes without 
any difficulty. A bullfineh will learn from 
three to fivetunes if he be of the right intelli 
\ he perfectin them. The night- 
neale is of another sort entirely. He is a 
natural songster, but will sing no melodies 
save hisown. But you may develop his pow- 
ers until his music becomes almost within the 
realm of humanity.” 


rence, and Will 


junction at the station. 


visone of the most forgetful of 


A WONDERFUL BABOON 


T is not so long ago that my attention 
was called to a baboon in Cape Colony. 
His owner is a cripple who is a signal man 
on the Port Elizabeth railroad,”’ said the gen- 
tleman who told me the story. “He had 
both his legs cut off in an accident. He 
now handles the telegraph instrument at his 
post, but this baboon that he trains does the 
rest of his work. He handles the levers that 
work the switches, and does all the things 
that his master cannot do. The passengers on 
the road at first objected to this arrangement. 
But one day when the signal man himself 
wis absent, and the baboon was entirely with- 
out supervision, an unannounced special train 
came along the road. There was one switch 
open and that the wrong one, for there was a 
The baboon through 
habit, or through some almost superhuman 
instinct, noted that the train should be 
switched on another track. So he locked the 
switch that was open and opened the switch 
that was locked, and thereby prevented & pos- 
sible disaster. Passengers on that railroad no 
longer objected to the baboon who, among 
other things, pushes his legless master in a 
sort of a handeart to and from the signal sta- 
tion that he has charge of every morning and 
night. Now we have no means of getting at 
the thought and opinions of that baboon, but 
in my opinion he is capable of thinking to a 
certain extent, and of holding opinions. It 
Professor Garner succeeds in so recording the 
sounds of these and kindred animals as to 
render them intelligible, he wall have per- 
formed a great service to humanity. As for 
myself, L think the time will come,although I 
muy not see it, when we shall be able to un- 
derstand the language of birdsand of animals 
in some degree, It is probable that the phono- 
graph,as itis developed, will assist us, and it 
is possible that we shall have to go deeper in- 
to the rules of music and the significance of 
phonetic sounds than we have yet gone, In 
instance of this T may say that in my opinion 
the songs of birds can be so set to music Of 
ourown kind that we can read the thoughts 
of those feathered pets of ours, Of course, 
you could not set the coarse guttural of the 
ape or the womanly cries of a monkey to 
music, But i think that eventually we shall 
beable to understand them better than we do 
now.” 

The man who spoke in this way to me 
has a great reputation, honestly earned, 1 
gather that he believes that animals and birds 
can be taught to talk, not in the queer and 
amusing way of half-trained bipeds of the 
parrot race, but intelligently. 

There is much in this. If any of my young 
readers would give their attention to this mat- 
ter, and should be able to prove that the lan- 
guage of birds and animals is such that it 
may be translated, he will make a reputation 
searcely second to that of Professor Dkurwin 
himself, 


WHAT PATIENCE WILL DO 
a” fag f I will again return to the financial 
A side of this subject and repeat that any 
boy who has patience, and industry, and per- 
sistence can do well with animals. Good 
trainers of doves or horses commiuind their own 
price in the market now. The handlers of 
Inoere savage animals are well paid, but their 
work is not so pleasant, and proficiency can 
only 


vieco, But Lassume that among my young read- 
ers not many of themseek totakeup the train 
ingol the more savage species I fancy thes 
are not so diflerent from: the boys of a score 
of years ago, and that they will in the main 
cling to those ever-popular pets, such as dogs, 
rabbits, pigeons, colts or treasures of that sort 
or the pleasure that there isin it rather than 
the profit. Yet it would seem that there is 
both pleasure and gain in the handling of our 
animal friends, IT know of a good many boys 
who earn not a little pocket money in raising 
and training carrier pigeons. ‘This is rather 
an important work now. ‘The pigeon is re- 
garded as a valuable adjunet to the military 
service, In) Kuropean countries notably, 
thousands of these valuable birds are trained 
und kept to act as army messengers in case of 
war, It is comparatively an easy matter to 
train song birds. Any boy who can whistle 
can do it, and these birds always command a 
fuir price, Or if you have no wish to make 
money out of them, they are certainly pleas- 
unt companions, The same is true of dogs 
Take a dog when he * young, and you can 
teach him how 
tricks and by the simplest methods 


ABOUT THE HANDLING OF ANIMALS 
[ HAD intended to furnish you with some 

of the rules by which your pets can be 
trained, but upon investigation T find that a 
hook as large as a COpy of Tuner Lapies’ Home 
JournxAL might be devoted to this alone, and 
no more be said than was told me by Superin 
tendent Conklin and other experts in a few 
words, All animals, they said, were 
alike, and the rules for handling 
few and very simple 

You must be kind,” they said, “and you 
must be firm with either a kitten or an ele 
phant. You must not allow them to master 
fate and you must not carry your authority 
too far, We have seen many sorts of animals, 
and there is one rule that we all follow. First 
teach the animals to love you, which is not 
hard, After that you can teach them any- 
thing. Thisis true of every animal, domestic 
orsavage, There is no other certain rule, for 
animals differ just as men do, They have their 
moods and weaknesses which must always 
he taken into consideration, Take them when 
young. Study their dispositions and the rest 
will come, 


much 


them were 


e+ 
SOUND, PRACTICAL ADVICE TO YOUNG PEOPLE 


A BUSINESS education is necessary to business 

success, Every person should study book-keep- 
ing, business forms, penmanship, letter writing 
business law, or shorthand; at home, by mail. Suc 
cessfully taught by BRYANT & STRATTON’S COLLEGE, 
459 W. Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. Write for Prospectus, 














wattained after many years of hard sere | 


to perform any number of 
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HAVE YOU 
AN ORANGE SET? 


The Knife divides the Orange. 
The Spoon is so shaped that each section is re- 
moved with ease, and so daintily that 
Orange eating is a luxury. 





“Price per Set, $2.50 
STERLING SILVER INLAID SPOONS and FORKS 


have pieces of Sterling Silver inlaid in the backs of 
the bow! and handle, then plated entire. All wear 
at these points prevented. (Guaranteed to wear 
2 years in family use. 


Ask your Jeweler for them, or send for Catalogue, 
Take no substitute. 


THE HOLMES & EDWARDS SILVER CO., Bridgeport, Conn, 


Found at Last! 


Thompson's Pocket Speller, 
Dictionary and Memorandum 
Book Combined, of Convenient 
Size to carry in Vest Pocket. 





Containing 22,800 words and their 
detinitions, also the given names of 
men and women, rules for the use 
of capitals and punctuation marks, 
business forms, laws of etiquette, 
erasable tablet for memorandums, 
etc., ete. 

Ketail price, bound in American 
Russia leather, gilt edge and in- 
dexed, 50 cents ; bound in imitation 
seal, red edge and not indexed, 
2 cents, 

On receipt of P. O. Order, the 
Speller will be sent, prepaid, to any 
address. Agents wanted; liberal 
commission. Any one can ewsily 
make several dollars by selling this 
Speller. Buy one and show it to 
your neig hbor and see. 


F. M. THOMPSON, 


Danbury, Conn. 








MENTION THIS MAGAZINE, 





DIAMOND 


SAFETIES 


FOR 
Ladies or eo 


__FOR LADIES, 


Strictly High Grade in Every Pariteaiar. WN No Betier 
Machines Made at Any Price. 
IAMOND FRAME, Steel Drop Forgings, 


Steel Tubin Adjustable Be 
Finest material. Enamel and Nickel. 


BICYCLE CATALOGUE FREE. 


Send Ge. in stamps ps for ourl0o- -pacge ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE of Guns, Kifles, Revolvers, Bleyeles, ete 


JOHN P, LOVELL ARMS CO., Boston, Mass. 


Bearings. 








SY LPH CYCLES RUN EASY 


orfection of cycie manulacture, noe 
_ need now toridespringlesscyce jes or de- 
pend on tires alone forcomfort. Sylph 
Spring Frame destroys 7 
Vibrat’n, a sim- 
ple,strong. Cata.free’ 
Rouse- Duryea Cy.Co. ah Cnn 
8) GSt., Peoria, ILL. AGTS. WANTED 


\200BICYCLES 


==. instock. New and second- 

Amr . hand. (sh or time, 
hs yA. W.GUMP&CO. 

: - DAYTON,OHIO. 

Send for list. 

—— ACLENTS WANTED, 

BICYCLES, GUNSand TYPE WKITERS TAKEN IN ESCHARUR, 





















BICYCLES. 


CUARANTEED. 


c 
Catalogue free on application to the nearest Columbla 
Accent, or sent by mail for two 2-cent stamps, 
POPE MFG. CO., 221 Columbus Ave., Boston. 





FOR THE BOYS WHO FISH 
| | OW many of the boys who, throughout 


the summer, spend their Saturdays 
seated with pole and line on the banks of near- 
by brooks and ponds, realize that by a very 
little exertion after school hours, or on some 
Saturday afternoon, they can secure an outfit 
for trout and bass fishing of which any boy 
might be justly prond, 

The Rod isof genuine Caleutta Bamboo, 12 
fect long, in three joints, with double Brass 
Ferrules, The balance of the outfit consists of 
1 Brass Balance Reel, with screw handles 
and raised pillars; Braided lisle-thread Line, 
25 yards long; 4 dozen long shank Carlisle 
Hooks, for Trout, and 4 dozen Bass Hooks on 
double-twisted gut; 1) varnished Quill-top 
Float, and an assortment of Artificial Trout- 
Flies. 

Any boy who will send to Tur Lapies’ Home 
Journan 4 Yearly Subseribers; or, 2 Sub- 


scribers and fifty cents additional; or, who 

will remit $1.10, will receive one of these out- 

fits. Postage, 30 cents extra, whether pur- 
| chased or secured as a Premium, “"* 





ee 
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THE NATIVE HEATH OF AUTHORS 








By Mrs. M. WILLIAMS 
q “HE whole world claims 
sore writers Others 


are known and loved 
only in their own coun- 
try. But for everyone 
there is somewhere a 
community which re- 
members the child, and 
is glad to be remembered 
by the author. rhe 
birthplaces of American writers are dotted all 
over our broad territory. The geographical 
limit of celebrity is a widely wavering line, 
and no one section can claim a monopoly ot 
literary genius, 





a is natural, however, the older parts of the 
wien country have produced more writers of 
national fame than have the newer, and among 
the older states Massachusetts takes a promi- 
nent position. A specially favored community 
is Cambridge, which has given to fame not 
only Richard Henry Dana, but Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, James Russell Lowell and Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson. Its neighbor, Con- 
cord, claims Thoreau, and Salem has been 
lovingly remembered by her son, Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. Andever has produced Arthur 
Sherburne Hardy and Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
Bryant was born at Cummington, Whittier at 
Haverhill, J. G. Holland at Belchertown, and 
George Bancroft at Worcester. Charles Dud- 
ley Warner and Mrs. Martha J. Lamb both 
come from Plainfield; Motley, the historian, 
and Charles Follen Adams, better known as 
* Yawceob Strauss,” from Dorchester. “Josh 
Billings” first saw the light at Lanesborough, 
and of two writers dear to the American boy, 
Horatio Alger and “ Oliver Optie,’ 
from Revere and the other 
‘Lucy Larcom” belongs to Beverly, Lydia 
Maria C hild to Medford, Helen Hunt Jackson 
to Amherst, and Abigail Adams to Weymouth, 
When Mary Abigail Dodge wanted a pen- 
name she took the last syllable of her second 
name and added the name of her native place, 
and has been known ever since as “Gail 
Hamilton.” 

Boston has produced a number of well- 
known writers. Charles Francis A¢ lams: and 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, are both from “the 
me Athens.” So are Alice Wellington 
Rollins, Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney, and Dr. Ed- 
ward Everett Hale. Benjamin Franklin and 

fdgar Allen Poe were also natives of Boston, 
though we are apt to associate them with cities 
farther south. 


* one comes 
from Medway. 


whom we 
Massachusetts, 
Portland. The 


(¥ the other hand, Longfellow, 

usually associate with 
was realiy born in Maine, at 
“Pine Tree State” isn’t so very far behind 
Massachusetts, either. She claims besides 
Longfellow, Elizabeth Akers Allen, author of 
“Rock Me to Sleep, Mother,” who was born 
in Strong; “Artemus Ward” (Charles F, 
Browne), who was a native of Waterford; 
Sylvanus Cobb, who came from Water- 
ville, and Nathaniel P. Willis, from Portland. 
Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford was born in 
Calais, and Noah Brooks in Castine. Fox- 
burgh claims Kate Putnam Osgood, and South 
Berwick Sarah Orne Jewett, while humorous 
“ Bill Nye”’ is a native of Slattery. 

The other New England states are proud of 
some very worthy sons and daughters, Con- 
necticut honors Jonathan Edwards, theologian 
and educator, whose birthplace was Kast 
Windsor. Edmund Clarence Stedman was 
born in Hartford, and Rose Terry Cooke just 
across the river in West Hartford. Sally Pratt 
McLean is a native of Seabury; J. W. De 
Forest of Seymour, and Harriet Beecher Stowe 
of Litchfield. Donald G. Mitchell’s native 
place is Norwich. _ 

ENRY M. ALDEN, editor of ‘ Harpers’ 

Magazine,’’ was born at Mt. Tabor, in the 
“Green Mountain State.” New Hampshire has 
the mother claim on two other great editors, 
Horace Greeley, born at Amherst, and Charles 
A. Dana, of the New York “ Sun,’’ who comes 
from Hinsdale. Portsmouth may well be 
proud of Thomas Bailey Aldrich, who has 
given us some delightful glimpses of the old 
town in his “Story of a Bad Boy,” and else- 
where. B. P. Shillaber, known to fame as 
“Mrs. Partington,’ was from Portsmouth. 
New Hampshire's greatest son. Daniel Webster, 
was born in Salisbury, now Franklin, and one 
of the most charming among modern writers, 
Constance Fenimore Woolson, comes from 
Claremont, in the same state. 

For a little state, Rhode Island has pro- 
duced a very good-sized man in Hezekiah 
Butterworth, whose early life was spent in 
Warren, and Providence has no reason to be 
ashamed of George William Curtis. 

Maine claims James G. Blaine, but the 
author of “Twenty Years in Congress” was 
born in the little town of West Brownsville, 
in Washington County, Pennsylvania. An- 
other county, Chester, gave the world two 
poets in Bayard Taylor and Thomas Bn- 
chanan Read. Philadelphia, which saw the 
first of American novelists, Charles Brock- 
den Brown, produced some worthy succes- 


sors to him in Frank R. Stockton and his 
sister Louise, Anna Dickinson, Louisa May 
Alcott. the eeonomist Henry C. Carey, the 


eminent Shakespearean scholar, Horace How- 
ard Furness, and the poet and dramatist, 
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George H. Boker Rebecca Harding Davis 
and the humorist, Robert J. burdette, are both 
natives of Pennsylvania, the former having 
been born in Washington and the latter in 
Greensborough. 

New Jersey has given birth to a famous 
novelist, Jumes Fenimore ooper, who comes 
from Burlington, and an equally famous 
preacher and author, Dr. T. De Witt Talmage, 
who was born in Bound Brook. 

sland’s earliest literary 


\ ANHATTAN I 
4 genius of note Diedrich Knicker- 
Washington Irving, but the city whose 


early history he chronicled has had many an- 


wus ”* 


bocker,”’ 


other celebrity since his time, Robert Henry 
Newell, “Orpheus C, Kerr,” was born there 
as were also Amanda M. Douglas; the novelist 
“Sidney Luska,” whose real name is Henry 
Harland; Julia Ward Howe, and the well- 
known writer and editor, Mary Mapes Dodge 
Another of New York City’s editors, Mrs. Mai 


garet Kk. Sangster, was born in New Rochelle, 
New York. Mary Booth, her predecessor, 
was born in Millville, and Ethel Lynn Beers, 
author of All Quiet Along the Potomac 
To-night,” at Goshen, William Allen Butler, 
who celebrated in verse the woes of Miss 
Flora M’Flimsey, the young lady who had 
“nothing to wear,’ comes from Albany. So 
do Bret Hafte and James W. Baily, the ** Dan 
bury News” funnyman, New York may also 


claimtw~ other noted * funny men” in "On K, 


Philander Doesticks> P. Bo’ (M, Thome: ), 
and ** Petroleum V. Nasby ” (David R, Locke 

the former having been born at Riga, Monroe 
County, and the latter at Vestal, Broome 
County, Kk. PL. Roe came from Orange 
County; Grace Greenwood, otherwise Mrs, 
Lippincott, was born in Pomfret; John Bur- 
roughs at Roxbury; Trowbridge at Ogden; 


Joel Benton at 
and “the good, 


West Hills, 


Amenia, in Dutchess County, 
gray poet,” Walt Whitman, at 
on Long Island, 


“AMES WITITCOMB RILEY 
field, Indiana, is by no means the © 
State’s” only contribution to fame. HMdward 
Eggleston was born at Nevay,and has again 
and again pictured life among his native corn- 
fields. Rose Hartwick Thorpe, author of “ Cur- 
few Shall Not Ring ‘To-night,’ comes from 
Mishawaka; Joaquin Miller from the Wabash 
district; Maurice Thompson was born at 
Fairfield, and John J. Piatt at Milton. Mrs 
Sallie M. B. Piatt, though perfectly naturalized 
north of Mason and Dixon's line, is a native 
of Lexington, Kentucky, and Don Piatt, 
was born in Cincinnati, Ile does not head 
the bead-roll of Ohio's famous authors, how- 
ever, That place, by common consent, is ac 
corded to William Dean ITLowells, born at 
Martin’s Ferry, The Cary Sisters, Alice and 
Phebe, were born near Cincinnati, “Susan 
Coolidge” at Cleveland, and Hdith M. ‘Thomas, 
one of the purest poets we have seen during 
the last two decades, comes from near Geneva, 
Another of our recent poets and essayists, 
Klla Wheeler Wilcox, was born at Johnstown 
Centre, Wisconsin; Will Carleton claims Hud 
son, Michigan, as his birthplace; “Marl 
Twain” from: Florida, Missouri, and 
Frances Courtenay Baylor was born in Fay 
etteville, Arkansis, 


 bornat Green. 
HLoosier 


CODES 


a.” south has been well represented in 
American literature, especially in) later 


years, Francis Scott Key, author of the “ Star- 
spangled Banner,’ was born in’ Frederick 
County, Maryland, and George W. Childs 
coves oe Baltimore, in the same st: a, Mrs, 
*. D. EK. N. Southworth is a native of George- 
ean in the District of Columbia, where she 


still resides. Virginia has given us 
Nelson Page, born at Oakland, and ‘ M; rion 
Harland,” who comes from Amelia County 

and has also given to Kentucky her poet i tu: 
reate, iLenry T. Stanton, who was born at 
Alexandri: i, Virginia. “Charles Egbert Crad- 
dock”’ (Miss Murfree) and Miss Fanny Mur- 

free, who bids fair to rival her sister's earlier 
fame, were both born at the family seat, 
* Giantlands,”’ near Murfreesboro, Tennessee, 
James Wood Davidson hails from Newbury, 


Thomas 


South Carolina, and Paul H. Hayne and 
“Aunt Fanny” Barrow from Charleston in 
the same state. Mrs. Augusta Evans Wilson 


was born at Columbus, Georgia, a state which 
has produced two other noteworthy writers in 
Joel Chandler Harris, born at Eatonton, and 
Richard Malcolm Johnston, 


who comes from 
Hancock County. 


t leg man who claimed to be an Irishman. 
but admitted that he “ wasn’t born in his 
native land” has his counterpart in many of 
the writers whom we are accustomed to reckon 
among our very own. George Parsons Lath- 
rop, for instance, was by some freak of cir- 
cumstance born in THonolalu. Hjalmar 
Hjorth Boyesen comes to us from Norway ; 
Robert Bonner — Londonderry, and Jolin 
Boyle O'Reilly from County Meath, Ireland ; 
Robert Collyer from Keighley, Yorkshire : 
Andrew Carnegie from Dun fe rmiline, Scotland. 
England has given us also three noted 
women in Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett. 
who comes from Manchester: Mrs. Amelia E 
Barr, from Ulverstone, and * Jenny June” 
(Mrs. Croly), who was born in Market Har- 
borough, while Henry M. Stanley, though 
the world generally owns him an American. 
was really born in Denbigh, Wales. And 
thus a study of the birthplaces of our famous 
authors is most interesting, especially as it 
tells so many strange truths, , 


“LITERARY « QUERIES: 














Under this heading the EpiTor 


John Esten Cooke,is the author of * Mohun 


SUBRSCRIBER—* The R 
is pronounced “The 


Omar Khay 
of Omar Kayam 


SUBRSCRIBER—Write to the 


Department, and they will send 


rable DOOKS, 


ibaiyat,” of 
Kubiat 


AN OLD 
Premiums 


Ver it 


JOURNAL'S 
you a list of 


kK. W Owen Meredith” was the 
Robert, the s»« of Sir kdward 
died in Paris three months ago 


nom de plume of 
Bulwer Lytton. He 


A Golde 
le ot red it 


the J: 


n Gi pp,’ by Mrs 
book forma froma the 


MU RNAL for $1.50, postage 


Whitney, can 
Book Department of 
tree, 


now 


Cc. & The White Cowl w written hg 
Lane Allen, and is one of the tortion comprised 
Volume entitied * Flute and \ bepiiti 


BK. E. B., Refer to “ Literary Queries 
in seeviont | isstie Jounnat You will tind a list 


ot tlie already giver 


Jami 
tha Ubae 


Dp OTHERS 
sof the 


variou yudicate 


PATSIE- Such mi 
pers’ Young People 


“pl to accept fairy stories 


Kk. L. L.—"St. Nicholas” is one of the best maga 
zines for children, 2) | would not advis 

printing the book you Phere 
sale for it. 


G. J. HH. 
any foreign mag 
or through the 
New York City. 


azines as “St. Nicholas,” 
Wide Awake ete., 
if new and original, 


“Har 


would be 





Vour re 


mention, would be te 


You can get “The Girls’ Own 
azines, from Brentano's, Ne 
International 


Paper,” o1 
w York City, 
News Company, also of 


A Bostos Gint Write to Roberts Brothers, of Bos 
ton, Whe are the publishers of The No Name Series 
and they will aoubtle send you the full list, together 
With the authors’ bare 

G DK Send your manuseript to The American 


Press Assoctution, the “ume as you 
lishing concern Vhie aecept 


humorous work preferred, 


would to ans 
bright, orig 


pub 
Sitiial tattle, 


A. Wee reasons T cannot 
Any coms 


forwarded 


For obvious 
vive the addresses of authors ii this column 
munication you desire to reach then will be 
if sent in care of the JoURNAL, 


tNbp OCIS 


ki... The books you mention, or any other books, 
ean be furnished you by the Premium Departovent of 
Poke LAptes Tlome JOURNAL ws a Premium for sub 


cribers, or atthe 


lowest Cost price, 


PragLewrren —1t has often been said inthis column 
and in articles published on this page, that the only way 
in Which to bring # tanuseript to the attention of an 
editor is tosend it to hing, and enelose stamps for reply 

CARLE Hennics Literary syndicates accept manu 
scripts for newspapers only, taking in all the large and 
prominent papers of thre COUPLES They prefer popular 
material, Which should not exceed fifteen hundred 
yords, 

BF. The magazine you refer to is published in New 


York City. Readers miust not ask me to give addresses 
of magazines in this column hereafter, You cam pur 
chase a copy of any tnagazine and ascertain the address 
for yourself. 


A. R 


Mc. 
Phinnghicenn, Mats 


was born in 
has resided in 
written and comipiled 
literary editor of the New 


Richard Henry Stoddard 
achusetts, in Ps. Ile 
New York since 1845, and bie 
many books Hie is now the 
York © Mail and box press 


V. B I cunnot give 
TavuaZliies It is ttterly 


you the names of editors of 
Hntnaterial for Vour purpose 
Send your articles inimpersonally addressed to the editors 
The JourmNnat’s rates for advertising will be found 
printed each month on the editorial page. 


EK. A., ANUS. M. 





It is immaterial whether you 
use ruled or unruled proper, provided you can write 
straight, and leave suflicient space between the lines, 
Write only on one side, of Course, It is optional with 
you whether you take an assumed name or not, 

KGLANTINE EaAnnest—No young 
any monetary Valiie tipo their literary productions 
Leave such matters to the ones who accept them for 
publication, ane be content. When you reach the frouut 
rank of authorship you can demand your price, 


Writers can place 


S. M. R. You cannot use a copyrighted poem, or 
portions of it, Without permission in writing of the 
owner, If vou have sola the design of the booklet 
toone purty, you certainly Cannot re-sell it to another 
Your interest in it ceased when the sale was made, 

Myra Dr. Oliver Wendell TLolmes was married in 
Is, to Miss Atmelin Lee Jackson, daughter of Judge 
Charles Jackson, of the Supreme Court of Massachu 
setts Mrs. Tlolnies died some years ago. (2) The sister 
of Mr. Beecher you vreter to is Mrs. Isabella Beecher 
llooker, 

(.M. VANS. Letters of travel always speak best for 
themselves; hence, when your first one is written en 


tour, sendit to the editor of the paper for which you 
think itis best intended. Unless under special circum 
stances, it is diflicalt to Obtain a comission from any 


periodical before starting. 


ALIck Mrs, Himiphirs Ward's 
History of David Grie ve,” has not proved What is gener 
ally termed" a popular SLLCCOS It is, however, un 
Inistakably superior to * * Robert Elsmere” as a piece of 
literary work, and Will denioustrate at once to you the 
literary power possessed by its author, 


latest novel, “ The 


YouNG ENGLISUMAN-—Of the strictly literary paper 
I would recommend to you "The Critic,” published 
weekly in New York City. [believe it to be Impartial 
in its criticisms, fresh and accurate in its literary infor 
mation, and in touch with whit is best and latest in the 
world of letters. [It points the way to the wisest reading 
for a man or woman of literary tastes, 


SEVERAL CORRESPONDENTS 
not in existence for the mere pleasure of it. Their ob 
ject is to make money, like most enterprises. They 
charge certain fees for certain work. Unless you com 
ply with their conditions you need not expect the atten 
tion you desire. Before sending manuscripts to them 
write for particulars, and be guided accordingly. 


I. M. B. 


Literary bureaus are 


You cannot prevent any one from using 
your poems if they are not copyrighted. It does not 
matter whether you received pay or not. (2) If you 


have copyrighted your poems, and sold them, and they 
are published, they do not belong to you. You could 
not use them for publics tion again without permission 
(3) Ido not know if the poem you mention has been 
published, 


A DoctTor’s Wirr-—It is better to keep a play in 
manuscript, having several type-written copies, which 
you can send to different parties for consideration. If a 
copyright has been obtained no one can make use of it 
without your consent. If they do, they are liable to 
one hundred dollars fine for the first performance, and 
fifty dollars fine for every subsequent performance as to 
the court shall appear to be just. 


MINNESELA—No editor has a right to soil, or 
way deface a manuscript submitted to him, It will hap- 
en sometimes, that a manuscript sent flat be re- 
turned folded. To prevent this, indicate by a memor- 
andum onthe manuscript that, if it is unavailable, vou 
wish it returned flat. (2) Manuse ripts are undoubtedly 
sometimes paid for, but never printed. In such cases 
manuscripts are generally returned to the author for 
such ———— as he may choose to make of it. But 
such a decision is rarely reached by an editor until a 
considerable time after acceptance, and in nine cases 
out of ten the manuscript would have as little value to 
the author as to the editor. Editorial rules differ as to 
the disposition of such manuscripts; in some offices 
they are returned, in others they are destroyed or per- 
manently “ filed.” 


in any 


+O 


THAT BOOK YOU DESIRE 


which your Bookseller could not supply, can 
he furnished by the Premium Department of 
Tre Lapres’ Home Journat for a few subscrib- 
ers names, or at a low cash price. *4* 


will en- 


Vani, 


MAY, 1892 


NOW READY—THE MAY PART OF THE 


YOUNG LADIES JOURNAI 





MLZ Ali 


best Journal for Ladies and Families, con- 

LATEST AND BEST FASHIONS: PROFUSELY 
ILLUSTR ATED 4 MAMMOTH COLOKED SUPPLEMENT OF 
FASHIONS NUMEROUS ¢ aoe LETE STORIES of absorbing 


bb d 


interest; and tl pening s of a NEW AND ORIG INAL 
SERIAL STORY entitled ‘SARA'S SISTER,’ besides New 
Music, EMBROIDERY DESIGNS, Ete. The most complete maga- 
z for lad 2 sblished Pric e, 30 Cents. Yearly, $4, 


r. All newsdealers, and 


THE INTERNATIONAL. NEWS COMPANY, NEW YORK, 


5 NEW NOVELS 5 ints 


All complete in the MAY NUMBER of the 


FAMILY LIBRARY MONTHLY. 


Of all Newsdealers and 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, NEW YORK, 
= 5 and a) mane - rect, one Gove _ ot gy eh 
Subscriptions Receive w any eriodical, Foreign or Domestic. 


THE ILLUSTRATED WORLD’S FAIR 


Is without doubt the finest, most attractive and 
profusely illustrated publication in the world. Jt is 
the only publication showing the progress (by 
word and picture) and every phase and feature of the 
preatest exposition ever known to the world. Tt is a 
Picture Gallery: all exhibits, machinery and 
mechanical appliances, will be faithfully illustrated as 
they appear. Itisably edited ¢ the increase in circula- 
tion is phenomenal, over 48,0060 in less than 5 months, 
special to Club raisers: We offer any person 75 
cents commission for each yearly subscriber sent us at 
e504 yeur (the regular rates) when three or more are 
Sent at Same time, WwW hen remitting, deduct commission, 
Volume L, bound in beautiful cover, $2.00; in cloth, $3.00, 
Send 30 cents for agents’ outfit. Address Jewell N. 
Halligan, Gen. Mer., P.O.Drawer T, Chicago, 


CONSERVATORY OF UTICA, N.Y. 


Music in all its departments, 
Celebrated Ie 
Beginners or 











languages, elocution, ete. 
uropean professors only, Christian home, 
advanced students thoroughly trained as 


music teachers and artists. Vositions sought for gradu 
ates. Advantages, without temptations of big cities, 
Five free weekly classes in sight-reading, harmony, 
theory, history, ensemble. Thirty free concerts, reci 
tals, lectures, ‘Total expenses, one year: room, board, 
piano, laundry, music, tuition. #265 to S1000,) Tn 1ss89, 
1% students; now, 400. Prospectus gratis, 

LOUIS LOMBARD, Director 





SUMMER SCHOOL 


OF THE 


Metropolitan College of Music 
OPENS JULY Ist, 1892. 


sjoarding accommodations, All advantages of the winter 


school retained, Dudley Buck, Pres.; A. K. Parsons, Vice- 
Pres,; C. B. Hawley, Mus. Dir. For particulars, address 
IL.W, GREEWE, Sec. & Treas., 19 & 21 EB. Mth stu, N.Y 





CHILD CULTURE STUDY CIRCLE isa 
new department in the Kindergarten Maga- 
zine, devoted exclusively to the home-train- 
ing of children according to Froebel. $1.50 
per year; 30 cents on trial, three months. 
Kindergarten Publishing Co., 277 Madison St., Chicago. 


lo reduce our stock 
of Music we will 
send by mail, post- 
paid, 70 pieces full 


sheet music size, in 
quadrilles, ete., by 





cluding songs, marches, waltzes, 








Mendelssolin, Beethoven, Mozart, ete., for 20 ets, 
Comrades and 100 songs, words aid music, 6 cts, 
Satisfaction given or money back. QQ Le. HATHA} 
WAY, sss Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 

” cents in stamps or a postal note vou will receive ns Mea fg 
urd ‘’ 1 ( opy righted) whieh will enatel ute quickly aequire 
ight-re ating 

MOST VALUABLE INVENTION 
Applicable alike to Piano, Organ, Banjo, Mandolin, Violin Guitar 
or any other musical instrument played from motes A simple 
method for learning the names and places of the various notes 
Sent to any part of the United States and Canada 

MISS EK. CARLSTRUM, 145 Fifth Street, Long Isiand City, N.Y 





OUR SUMMER CATALOGUE 


of everything worn by man, woman 


FRE or child sent free by addressing 


MAHLER BROS., 503-504 Sixth Ave., New York 





5000 LADY AGENTS WANTED FOR 


DARKNESS 2 DAYLIGHT 


or LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF NEW YORK LIFE 
4 WOMAN'S pe story of Gospel, Temperance, and Rescue 
work “In Hie Na in the great under-world of New York. By 
Mis. HELEN ¢ ‘up BELL. Introduction 
By Rev. Lyman Abbott, D. D. 
A wonderful book of Christian love and faith. 1st thousand 
250 remarkable illustrations from tlash-light photographs ot real 
life. O7°5000 more Agents Wanted,—Men and Women. &200 


amonth. Q-7j7*Experience and capital not necessary, for We Teach 

All and Give Credit. Distance no Hindrance for we give Extra 

Terms, and Pay Freights, Qutfit Free, Write for circulars to 
A. D. WORTHINGTON & ©O., Hartford, Conn. 





TOKOLOGY, a complete Ladies’ 
health and = disease. Women write that 
“TokoLoGy is worth its weight in gold.” 
“Should my house take fire it would be the 
first book saved.” ‘“No book sells ‘like 
ToKoLocy.” Prepaid, $2.75. Sample pages 
free. Best terms to avents. 

ALICE B. STOCKHAM & Co., 277 Madison St. 


Guide in 


, Chicago 





NOW READY—THE MAY 


FAMILY HERALD 


Containing Four New and Complete Stories, and 
the continuation of a NEW SERIAL STORY of great in 
interest, entitled, ‘‘VARNA’S FORTUNES;” to- 
gether with much useful and entertaining miscella- 
neous Matter of constant value in every household 


forming one of the MOST ATTRACTIVE AND LOW 
EST-PRICED family magazines ever published. 
15 Cents Monthly; $1.75 Yearly. 
Book and Newsdealers, and by 


| THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY 
} 83 and 85 Duane St.(one door East of Bd’way,) New York 


Price, 
For sale by all 
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Miss MaUbE Haywoop will be glad through this Department to answer any questions of 


an Art nature which her readers may send to her. 
mail; please, therefore, do not ask her to do so. 
care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BACKGROUNDS IN TAPESTRY PAINTING 


N order to produce really 
good imitations of woven 
tapestries, by 
painting on woolen can- 
vas With the French dyes, 
it is necessary to study 
carefully the 
treating the landscapes so 
constantly employed as 

backgrounds to the favorite pastoral subjects 
in the Watteau and Boucher styles. When 
once the method is thoroughly mastered, they 
can be executed with great facility, the ehar- 
acteristic effect being attained with remarka- 
bly litthe work, ‘Those experienced in rapicl 
sketching from nature in water colors will 
find no difficulty in the matter after they have 
grown sufficiently familiar with the use of 
the colors employed to know just what com- 
binations will produce the various effeets. 





FEW simple zeneral rules may be given 

as to the mixing and applying the 
dyes; but beyond that, individual experience 
and practice will give the best possible instrue- 
tion. The great alvantage, and the charm of 
working in the Grénié dyes, lies in their few- 
ness and simplicity, while at the same time 
they are sostrong and pure that their proper 
mixture and dilution wiil give an intinite 
gradation of tones. ‘The list comprises san- 
guine, cochineal, ponceau, rose, Indian yellow, 
emerald green, indigo and ultramarine, which 
latter is rarely used in landscapes; also brown, 
gray and gray-green, all of which may 
mixed from the first-named dyes; but it will 
be found extremely useful, if mot indispensa- 
ble for the beginner, to have them ready put 
up in right proportions. 

Commence @ landscape by painting in the 
sky. For this purpose use indigo, and never 
ultramarine. Mixthe dye ina jar, with suf- 
ficient medium and water, according to the 
size of the piece to be covered, and have a 
second quantity of pure medium and water 
ready prepared. Use a large brush, and serub 
the color well into the canvas, beginning at 
the top left-hand corner, leaving the spaces 
for cloud forms of the white ground un- 
touched. Continue this wash for about two- 
thirds of the sky, and then take the clear 
medium and water for the rest of the way 
down to the horizon, blending off the blue and 
merely wetting the canvas without coloring it 
all over where the distant trees or mountains 
are to be. When a sunset effect is desired, 
work pure yellow and rose, very much diluted, 
and put on separately, into the lower portion 
of the sky, but not high enough to mingle 
with the blue above. While the sky is still 
slightly moist, the distance should be painted 
in in orler that the edges may blend softly. 
For this purpose mix indigo and cochineal! 
for the purplish tones furthest away, adding 
yellow to make a gray-green for the middle 
distance, 


he 


HE first wash of the foreground may in- 
clude almost all the colors used, either 
separately or mixed as required, but kept clear 
and delicate. Experienced artists can almost 
finish their work in one painting, with the ex- 
ception of a few finishing touches to be added 
when the picture is perfectly dry. The green 
for foreground foliage and trees is made of in- 
digo, yellow and sanguine in various propor- 
tions. Cochineal, mixed in with the colors, 
throws the objects back in the scene, while 
sanguine brings them forward, steaming up 
even stronger than it 1s painted, and there- 
fore must never be used where distant effects 
are desired, 


Rocks or stones are painted much as in 
water color drawing. First, the forms are 
made out with gray, and allowed to dry. 


Next, very light tints of pure Indian yellow, 
sanguine, emerald green, indigo and ponceall 
are laid on separately and brokenly, being 
blended one into the other. The whole is 
finally worked up witha pale shade of gray, 
which is dragged over the bright tones to sub- 
due them sufficiently. Pure colors, kept 
however always very delicate, should be simi- 
larly introduced into the trunks of trees, or 
rustic seats. While avoiding garishness, tap- 
estries should be full of color, however low in 
tone they are kept, where an old or faded ef- 
fect is required. ‘Trees are preferably sil- 
houetted against the sky. It is seldom advisa- 
ble to attempt to show foliage light against a 
dark ground, as it involves a very great deal 
more labor, and gives rarely a satisfactory re- 
sult. A broad, simple treatment almost in- 
variably proves the most effective, and subjects 
Involving minute detail are to be avoided. 
High lights can be obtained by means of a 
penknife, which is particularly useful for this 
purpose in the rendering of grass and thick 
foliage in the foreground. It should only be 
used after the painting is perfectly dry, when 
superfluous color can be removed with a light, 
firm touch, forms being carefully drawn, as 
With pencil or brush. The knife ought never 
to be used upon the sky, and is seldom neces- 
sary for the extreme or middle distance. 


means of 


manner of 


She cannot, however, undertake to reply by 
Address all letters to Miss MAUDE HAYWOOD, 


PAINTING IN WATER COLORS 





FIFTH PAPER 
STUDIES FROM LIFE 
)} HEN treating of painting 
from life we come to the 
highest branch of art; the 
most ambitious, the most 


absorbing and engrossing, 
and that which at the same 
time makes the greatest de 
mands upon one’s faculties 
and energies, in proportion, however, only as 
one’s aim is high and good. The mere fact ot 
painting from a model is no guarantee for the 
quality of work accomplished, neither should 
the object. in view be a mere mechanical photo- 
graphic representation of the forms, but rather 
the expression of the effect which they have 
upon the mind ofthe artist; and this, of course, 
isan impossibility, unless the hand responds 
in some degree to the eye and head, The writer 
must first learn to make his letters and to 
spell his words, and the musician to read his 
notes, however great their genius or talent; so 
only by patient and untiring study can in 
arteven the preliminary difficulties be over- 
come; and only by growing familiar with the 
handling of the materials, and thoroughly 
submitting to the limits and restrictions they 
impose, can the imagination find free expres- 
S1oOn, 
N the first place, no one can hope to succeed 
in painting from iife without considerable 
previous practice in drawing, both in outline 
and light and shade, nor expeet to cope with 
the numerous and complicated difficulties or 
form, tone and color, presented in one figure, 
unless each has been already studied separate- 
ly. ‘Therefore, let the student who is in 
earnest, and serious, take this advice to heart. 
Leave the paint-box unopened until many 
drawings of the human head and form have 
been made both of the whole and of the sepa- 
rate parts, Make elaborate studies, as well as 
slight sketches of hands and feet, in 
and in action; of attitudes and movement, 
and of the folds and texture of draperies. The 
sense of power over the subject gained by such 
conscientious work will be more than ample 
compensation for time and jabor ex- 
pended, Having thus arrived at the point 
where color may be used with some chance of 
success, it is best to begin with single figure 
studies, without attempting anything like the 
making ofa picture at first. Take some pains 
in the choice and po ing of the sitter, Try to 
vet characteristic subjects, and to give some 
meaning to their attitude, which should, how- 


repose 


the 


ever, above all, be easy, unstrained and nat- 
ural. It will be found that men are easier to 
represent than women, an old) face than a 


young one, and well-marked strong features 
than those very soft and delicate, It is better 
not to bevin by choosing the most difficult to 
portray. Itis more interesting and more in- 
structive, where possible, to work from a 
model in character costume, and a little in- 
genuity and energy will accomplish a great 
deal in this direction, Study old pictures, and 
copy and contrive the dresses as well as possi- 
ble, especially avoiding incongruity, such as 
high-heeled slippers on @ peasant’s feet. 


Ra not alter the drawing every time the 

sitter moves slightly, but, nevertheless, 
always take prompt advantage of any change 
or passing effect which will really improve 
the pictures a good result, however, once se- 
cured, do not waste valuable time by frequent 
and unnecessary modifications, Pay particu. 
lar attention to the drawing of the head, and 
to the position and proportion of the features; 
for no amount of good work in the rest of the 
study will compensate for the lack of it in the 
face itself; it should always be the center or 
interest, that which gives meaning and ex- 
pression to the whole. The general sketch ot 
the figure, anda euarefal drawing of the head 
well obtained, proceed to block in the mark- 
ings of the features, the eyes and brows, the 
nostrils, mouth and ears. Spend all the time 
required over this in order to get them most 
accurate, grudging them no amount of con- 
scientious painstaking labor, however slight 
the method of treatment in the rest of the 
study. The deeper shadows may next he put 
into the face, but before washing in the local 
color of the flesh paint in as keynotes the 
brightest or richest tints near the head; other- 
wise, as the picture advances, it will be found 
that the appearance of the flesh is altogether 
too pale and weak, it being so very difficult to 
jude the tones « orrectly on expanse of white 
paper. It is usually best, also, at this point, to 
float in the broad wash of the background. If 
itisto bea plain one, take the board off the 
easel, and placing it flaton the table, with a 
large brush lay the color on very wet and as 
smoothly as possible, going carefully around 
the details of the figure, where necessary, with 
a smaller brush; allow it to dry, and do not 
attempt to rectify any unevenness while it is 
in the least wet, but later it may be necessary 
to flatten it by stippling slightly. 


a valuable properties may be 
picked up in a second-hand theatrical 
store, at quite a small expense. Many an ex- 
tensive and complete artist's wardrobe for 
models has been acquired by a comparatively 
slight outlay of actual money with the exer- 
cise of judgment in selection, and taste and 
dexterity in adapting the things to various 
uses. Regard any of the actual clothes worn 
by great grandparents, and still preserved, 
which is the case in many families, as valua- 
ble, being not only often quaint and artistic, 
but also authentic; and, moreover, probably 
suiting the faces and figures of the present 
generation of their own race. For beware 
particularly of such mistakes as putting a 
model of essentially Saxon or Irish type into 
a Greek or Roman costume, a mistake one 
unhappily meets with among professional ar- 
tists more frequently than would be supposed, 
P' SE the sitter with especial regard to the 

best eflect of light and shade, and study 
to obtain the happiest turn of the head and 
body. Often an uninteresting full face may 
have a pretty profile, or the charm of the ex- 
pression lie in large eyes turned full upon the 
spectator. It is the artist’s part to see the best 
features quickly and intuitively, and to take 
the utmost advantage of them. Avoid, above 
all, stiffness; never have shoulders and head 
both turned straight in the same direction. 
Very much of the ultimate success depends 
on choice and placing of the model, and op- 
portunity is given forthe display of individual 
judgment and fancy, but the infinite variety 
of surrounding circumstances, requirements 
and possibilities in every separate study, make 
any special directions comparatively useless. 
Sketch the figure in lightly, with a finely- 
pointed piece of charcoal, with especial refer- 
ence to the general action, leaving out at first 
the details; as, for instance, any complicated 
arrangement of drapery, which of course is 
disturbed each time the model rests; and 
noticing particularly the direction and slope 
of the shoulders, the turn of the body and the 
position of knees and elbows, in order that a 
living, breathing creature may be suggested 
within the garments, and not a lay figure. 
Treat the modeling of the hands and arms, 
or feet, when they are bare, in the same man- 
ner as that of the face; and when putting in 
the general flesh tint be sure the colors are ab- 
solutely pure, and the brushes and water clean. 
Dirty or muddy coloring is especially to be 


guarded against. 
| Tis a good plan only to work on the face 
. When the sitter is fresh; and as soon as a 
tired or wearied expression comes to turn to 
some less important part of the picture. Use 
only such colors as raw umber, cobalt, light 
red, yellow ocher, black, vermillion and rose 
madder in the flesh, and never indigo or crim- 
son lake. Aim for free, vigorous, crisp work, 
and for clear, harmonious coloring. Avoid 
anything like flatness, dullness or timidity. 
Paint in boldly the brightest and the deepest 
tints, blending them, however, by infinite 
gradations and delicate half-tones, Do not 
try to cultivate any particular “style,” but 
use the simplest and most direct method to 
obtain the effects desired. Avoid niggling and 
fussing over the painting, work freely and 
broadly, and use always a full brush and clear 
To obtain transparency, it is abso- 
lutely necessary to use plenty of water, and to 
make the tints wet. 





colors. 


SOME PLAIN WORDS OF ADVICE 


ITE foundation of all good art work 
isa thorough knowledge of draw- 
ing. It is impossible to be an 
iS ; artist without it. The best pre- 
4 paration fora career in any branch 
Cs is a course in a good training- 
school, under a competent teacher. 

The quality of perseverance is extremely 
necessary to There is a certain 
amount of drudgery to be gone through in 
the beginning of almost any undertaking 
The most gifted students are by no means 
invariably those who come out best in the 
end, Geniuses are few, 
those who achieve an ordinary success in 
practical work are workers who, with a taste 
for art, have simply concentrated average 
qualities and capabilities in that special direc- 
tion, without possessing any great talents or 
tastes. The principle of gaining power by 
concentration of effort needs to be more “ap 
preciated by student From the foundation 
of a knowledge of the general principles of 
drawing, pass to the earnest study of some one 
branch, which will prove much more profit- 
able in every than a less thorough 
knowledge of several kinds of work. 

Broadly speaking, there ought to be two 
periods of study, the first in order to gain 
knowledge, and the second to learn how to 
turn knowledge already acquired to practical 
use for some definite work, Whatever the 
ultimate aim, the preparatory lessons should 
he identical, namely, in the general principles 
of drawing, light, shade, tone and color. 

It is the greatest mistake possible to look at 
art work solely from a pecuniary point of 
view, although, of course, a sensible woman 
has to take ways and means into account. 
One of the questions that come most fre- 
quently to the art department is this: “In 
how short a time ean I learn enough to be- 
come a teacher,’ designer, or illustrator, as 
the case may be. “I know nothing whatever 
about drawing or painting, but feel that I have 
a taste for it.’ The prospect of such corres- 
pondents ever attaining their ambition would 
be so much more hopeful if they wrote in a 
different spirit: ‘‘ What is the best method of 
study in order to fit myself most thoroughly 
forlan art career in this or that capacity? 
know that time and hard work are necessary 
before I can achieve anything, but I think I 
have patience and perseverance enough to 
carry me through, if only I prove to possess 
the necessary Capabilities as well as the desire 
fur the art work in question.” 





SLLCCESS, 


sense 


The majority of 
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to a copy of our new, enlarged and illustrated 
book, “Successful Home Dyeing,” the best 
and most practical book ever published. 
Explicit directions are given for coloring 
over all kinds and colors of goods, with the 45 
different Diamond Dyes, giving over 100 
named colors and 300 shades, warranted fast 
to light and washing. 
A Handsome Birthday Card for the baby 
sent to any mother giving baby’s name. 
Every person who wants to know how to 
make over old garments, to color yarn, car- 
pets, rugs, feathers or anything that can be 
colored, needs this book. Send at once. 
WELLs, RicHarpson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 
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XI? SECTIONAL PLATING 
ARE THE MOST ECONOMICAL, 









SPOONS ano FORKS 
Are plated THREE TIMES HEAVIER on the 
three points most exposed to wear. 


SOLD BY FIRST-CLASS DEALERS. 


YUCAN( BANJO ) IK 
LEARN - GUITAR - ONE 
TO PLAY | MANDOLIN } HOUR 
By the use of CLEMENS’ MUSIC NOTATION 





No previews knowledge of music or the instrument 
needed, Perfect command acquired in a week's prac- 
tice. New tunes played at sight. This is wondere- 


ful, but true. Recommended by all who use it, in 
cluding many first-class musicians. All the popular 
airs of the day written in this notation, at regular 
prices. Sample sheet, contaiing fill explanations, and 
one tune, sent on receipt of 4 cents. Circular for 2 
cent stamp. CLEMENS & BALDWIN, WersTeRNn 
3ANK-NOTE BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL, 


€ EP BROTHERS 
cnc (ANOS 0", 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE AND FACTORY, 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN. 












ag "WE huve been appa WORLD'S 


ed sole selling 
avents for the earth -¥ athe FAIR 
World's Fair Official Pic- 
tures, in 22 Colors Sp es ART 
Graham, Artist. with arper 
Bros.) First plates cost over 
$60,000.00. Grand Birds’-Eye view LITHOGRAPH 
entire buildings and grounds, CO RAND 
size 31x44, as they will appear in c 
93, Sent, prepaid, $1.00, or $1.25 * MCNALLY 
C.0.D. Refer by permission to BUILDING, 
Hion. Geo. R. Davis, Director 


CHICAGO. 


General 





THE SYMPHONION 
MUSIC BOX 


Has changeable steel 
lates which makes it more 
desirable. Send for catalogue 
now. FRED H. SANDER, 

149 Congress Street, 
Boston, Mass. 








SOLID MAHOGANY, $7.50 
GUITARS SOLID ROSEWOOD, $9.50 
For $6.50, $8.50, $9.50 and $10.50 
MANDOLINS pone 


Perfect in scale, tone and workmanship 
F $3.00, $3.50, $6.00 to $9.50 
BANJOS pf a selected from our large stock 
Ve prepay express, and send them on approval. 
THE THOMPSON MUSIC CO., 259 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IL 
. 
Wall Paper at Dry Goods Prices! vite trot 


3 cents per roll up. Samples sent for 10 cents, 
PAPER A ROOM FOR 81.00 
Sent on Receipt! 12 Rolls Ten-cent Paper, 
of §1.00 /16 Yards Five-cent Border, 
Extra paper, 5 cts. per roll; extra border, 3 cts. per yard 
Avents’ sample books, #1. PARDEE, MILLS & CO. 
Wall Paper Department, Peoria, Ill. 


How fo do Gut Work FREE 


Illustrated Directions 

With 4 Months’ Trial Subscription 

MODERN PRISCILLA, at 10 cents, 

Address, PRISCILLA PUB. CO., Lynn, Mass, 
An artistic Magazine. Canvassers wanted, 

INTERIOR Write for terms and premiums. Int. Dee. 

DECORATOR Pub. Co., 315 Dearborn St., Chicago, IIL. 


STAMMERING 


Send for * Speech Defects, Their Causes and Cor- 
rection.” Refer to Mrs. Maria Upham Drake, Boston, 


Mass. FEF. J. E. THoRrPE, Newton Centre, Mass. 
IF you want to build a house, send 25 cents to 
J. S. Ogilvie, 51 Rose St., New York, and get 
HOW TO BUILD A HOUSE, containing 25 plans. 
succes ; , il. Writ 
ORTRAIT necessfully canes Oe ma rite 


for circulars. PRACTICAL ART 
DRAWING scHOOL, 21 Quincy St. Chicago 
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A Sketching Camera that reflects 
any small picture life-size sent 
on trial. Catalogue free. 

Cc R. JENNE, Fort Wayne, Ind, 
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THE BABY’S DAINTY BASKET 


HEN preparing for the baby, 


uo oprettv basket to hold the 


equisites for its toilet is in 
dispensable, In no other 
single item can taste and 


skill effect a greater saving 
of money than in this dainty 





adjunct. They can be pur 
chased trimmed and decorated at prices vary- 
ing from three dollars and «a half to twenty dol- 


lars. while clever fingers can cover one at home 
at one-quarter the cost Suitable baskets can 
he obtained at trom fifty cents to one dollar. A 
square, or obDlolyw, Shi pe should be chosen, 
twenty or twenty-two inches long, and with 
sides three and a half or four inches high. As 
the basket itself is entirely hidden from sight, 
au plain, strong one for a foundation is all that 
Is Necessary. 


TINAEY should be covered with muslin, or 
Silesia, 
glazed ecambric, or sateen may be used, and any 


lace, over some colored material, 


color chosen that is preferred Phe French 
think blue the most appropriate for boys, and 
pink for virls If any special color predomi- 
nates in the nursery, or in the baby’s other be- 
lonevinygs. it is well to havethe basket to match. 


Pale vellow is. effective, crimson looks warm 


in winter, and a delicate green cool in sum- 
mer. Line the sides of the basket inside and 
out, cutting the strips to fit, allowing for 
seams, joining them neatly round the top, 
and contining any extra fulness in tiny plaits 
at the lower part. Cut a piece of cardboard to 
exactly fit the bottom of the basket, cover it 
with the cambrie, and afterward with the 
muslin, and day it in place when the trimming 
is done. It will conceal the finishing where 
sides and bottom join 


[ TSE for the covering plain white Swiss mus- 

lin, dotted or figured muslin, point d’es- 
prit net, which is net covered with fine dots, or 
one of the different kinds of piece lace. When 
avery inexpensive basket is desired, try fine 
cheese-cloth, serim, silkolene, or art muslin. 
China, [ndia, or surah silk, in soft shades, 
makes a very pretty covering, and does not 
crease as quickly as muslin. Whatever the 
muterial chosen, line the sides of the basket 
with strips gathered or plaited on. Make a 
deep frill for the outside, and fasten it around 
the top, concealing the joining with a full 
ruche of the same, 


6 te frills may be ornamented in many 

different ways, according to the taste and 
ingenuity of the maker and the material 
used. Muslin is pretty trimmed on the edge 
with valenciennes lace, or with rows of feather 
stitching in washing silk, or hemstitched. 
Net or lace may have rows of very narrow 
ribbon woven in and out through it. Silk 
ean be daintily hemmed, or embroidered with 
aiine of dots along the hem. The ruche at 
the top may be of silk, fringed or pinked, or 
of ribbon, or a thiek silk cord may be substi- 
tuted for it. Two little pockets must be made 
of strips of cardboard about six inches long 
and three wide, covered with the silesia and 
full frills of the muslin or lace. Bend to a 
semicircular shape, and sew them securely in 
opposite corners of the basket, or On Opposite 
sides, if preferred. Tack them under the 
frills, or cover the stitches with bows of 
ribbon. In the remaining corners put two pin- 
cushions, trimmed in the same way, one for 
large and one for small safety pins. 


COVER of muslin, or whatever material 
. is used forthe basket, lined with silesia, 
and ornamented to match the frills, is some- 
times provided to protect the contents when 
notin use. Although these daintily-trimmed 
baskets are very fascinating when they are 
new, they soon lose their freshness. It is 
really more sensible to have a pretty wicker 
basket, and decorate it with ribbons, which 
can be easily replaced when they are soiled at 
a small expenditure of time and trouble. The 
ribbon can be twisted through the openings in 
the wicker work, or tied in bows at the cor- 
ners or onthe sides. Pockets can be made of 
pretty figured silk to match, if desired. High 
standard baskets can be had for two dollars, 
or two and a half, and these are very effective 
with a bow tied where the three legs cross, and 
bows on the handle. 

Common wicker baskets can be painted 
white, either with or without lines of gold, 
and varnished. In her first enthusiasm the 
young mother disregards tronble; but when 
the baby is three or four months old, and she 
has to renew the muslin furbelows, she may 
wish that she had chosen something more 
substantial. ELISABETH ROBINSON Scovin. 

Epitor’s Nore—Six “ months was mis- 
printed for six “* weeks” in the article on feed- 
ing in the April number. 
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CURE OF SPEECH IMPEDIMENTS 


By Epwarp Ecx 


1 as the 1 afflicted with 
eech IMipediments old enough 
enter I i ‘l be prune Coli- 
ous of its delect, its life becomes 
juestionably one of great suf- 

fering and constant mortification, 


fhe unfortunate habit of a stam- 
mering child will often cause In- 
during the instruction hours, and 
make the other pupils restless and cause in- 
able harm In many cuses the 
ot the ability, patience or disposition to 
lessen the timidity of the unfortunate child. 


kncouraged by the cureless parent they excuse 


teacher 


themselves by saying: * Let the child alone, 
Live Habll Will some day decrease 

How wrong this is! From such neglect the 
future career of the child will undoubtedly 
suller. Finding himself excluded from the 
miost desirable cureers, he will be forced to strike 
out for himself in some new patie tor Which, 
perliaps, neither his talents nor Inclinations 
fithim. What shall we do to prevent stutter- 
Ing in early youth ? 
years of the cure of speech impediments, let 
me say this: By careful observation, a mother 
can in many cases perceive slight indications 
of it in the first attempt at speech made by 
the child. Sometimes we meet three or four- 
year-old children who already stutter, Parents 
do not consider the matter of sufficient im- 
portance, and the bad habit becomes a lasting 
defect. 

When parents perceive that their child has 
the habit of repeating syllables or letters, or 
pronouncing them incorrectly, they should 
With the greatest calmness, slowly and dis 
tincetly utter in a correct manner the wrongly 
pronounced Jetter, syllable or word, and let 
the child repeat it in like manner until it is 
able to pronounce it correctly. If they fail 
to understand the little one, then let it repeat 
the words again, forcing it to pronounce the 
vowels ina long-drawn manner; for instance: 
“Good night,’ “sleep well.’ “ Dear peng 
please give me some cake.” Avoid, by all 
ineans, speaking too suddenly or abruptly to 
the child. Persons whose task it is to instruct 
such children must never become impatient 
orspeak in an angry manner, for the future 
of the afflicted child is decided by the treat 
ment it receives the first nine years of its life. 
If the child by the negligence of its parents is 
not cured when ten years old, then it will 
have to undergo the troublesome cure with a 
specialist, which requires often a long time. 
For the benefit of the readers of Tite Lapis’ 
Home Journan I will give some main points 
in the methods to be used in remedying this 
defect : 

1. Let the child stand passively erect, hands 
andarms hanging loosely; let it inhale and ex- 
hale slowly and quietly, without raising its 
shoulders The child should not catch the 
breath suddenly through the mouth while ex- 
ercising. The inspiration must take place 
through the nostrils, the expiration through 
the mouth, Repeat this exercise fifteen to 
twenty times. If dizziness ensue, discontinue 
for a few minutes, 

2. Let the child stand passively erect, the 
back perfectly straight, with hands upon its 
hips, inhale slowly, filling the lungs; exhale 
through the mouth, and gradually with the 
sound of ha, holding this as long as possible. 

Then: ha, he, 

ha, he, hi, 

ha, he, hi, ho, 

ha, he, hi, ho, hoo. 
Then: ah, 

ah, eh, 

ah, eh, ih, 

ah, eh, ih, oh, 

ah, eh, ih, oh, ooh, 

The consonants must be repeated clearly 
and distinetly by their sound, not their name. 
Make combinations of the vowels with con- 
sonants, for instance: all, egg, ice, or, wse, ete., 
after which you may proceed to more difficult 
words and sentences. Never forget that the 
vowel is the carrier of the word. 


Being a teacher for eleven 
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HOME AND MOTHER INFLUENCE 


> 


By Minnie B. Bevin 
ONCE heard a learned man remark: 
“Many mothers have ruined their boys by 
their fretful, oft-repeated dont’s.” 
‘Don't make so much noise, Johnnie” — 
“Don't put your feet on the furniture, 
Charlie ’’—* Don’t leave the door open, Willie,” 
ete. Suppose we endure a little more noise, 
if harmless noise is natural to Johnnie. We 
will some day look back upon his boyish 
prattle and clatter as the sweetest musie of by- 
gone years. Let us put into our family living 
room, furniture for our comfort and use, upon 
which Charlie's feet may rest. Has Charlie a 
‘* foot-rest’’—one of those essentials to man’s 
comfort? If not, give him one—with a mild 
suggestion as to its use. If careless Willie 
leaves the door open, suppose we close it; boys 
will forget sometimes. I would not make our 
boys selfish and extravagant—far from it! 
But if by patience, reasonable indulgence, and 
constant thought and watchful care we may 
throw round our boys a home influence, and 
give them a heart-felt love of home as the 
cosiest nook, the brightest, dearest spot in all 
the earth, is it not worth while? God bless 
our boys, and God bless the mothers, and give 
them stre ngth and wisdom to discharge their 
mission, “for there is no sanctuary of virtue 
like home.” 
3 eo 


In response to many inquiries, the editor of 
the ‘‘ Mothers’ Corner” has prepared a little 
book called “* A Baby’s Requirements,” giving 
practical advice as to the first wardrobe, the 
necessary toilet articles, the preparations need- 
ed for the mother’s comfort, the food and 
general care of a young baby. It can be ob- 
tained from the Curtis Publishing Company 
for twenty five cents. 








FORMING THE CHARACTER 


Ww N I am tired with the: e of the ehijldrer 
and the many little care that fill the life of a 
busy wife and mother, Dlike to take up a book and for 
pet m mall worries in the great thoughts of some one 
else, One or two bits | have met with lately have 
pleased me so much T have thought they might help 
some other tired mother, so ask you to put them in the 

Mothers’ Couneil ‘To form a character is the work 
of our personal life, and when once we see this the ine 
qualities of our outward circumstance couse to be If 
Vealth, or fame, or knowledge, or length of days, were 
the finalgoal of human endeavor, then indeed the dif 
ference between man and man, would be an unspeak 
able tijustice The highest service can be prepared for 


and done in the humble irroundings, Ss. J 


STARCHING SHIRT BOSOMS 
| THINK if C. W. W. will try my receipt for starch 


Ing shirt bosoms she will have a satisfactory result. 


Of course, you starch therm in hot starch first, so I will 
tell how to starch them the second time. To one shirt 
take a good half teaspoonful starch, and dissolve in a 


little cold water as possible. Then fill your dish (1 usea 
common bowl) in which you dissolved the starch not 
quite half full of cold water, and add one teaspoonful o 
kerosene, Stir the kerosene well into the starch: then 


dip your shirt bosom several tines, rubbing thoroughly 
between your finger Affler this fold and roll the shirt 
very tight, and letit remain so at least three-quarters of 
an hour before ironing, L. W. W. 


THOUGHTFUL MOMENTS 
(eto DOORS agloomy day and pouring rain: i 


doors, While hands are busy with sewing for the 
litthe ones, there is also time for thoughtful moment 
"Tis then we realize the blessing of work, and all the 
blessings: we mothers enjoy in our home life, whose 
cares sometimes seem irksome to the weary nerves, 
“Mother!” How much that precious word conveys we 
realize when we look back to our own childhood. She 
Whose province itis to keep the home in trim: that the 
loving father provides, a cheerful smile and a con 
tented mind, a clean table, with china and silver shin 
ing, salt and pepper bottles never empty, a well-filled 
larder, with plenty of good, sweet bread, no buttonles 
shirts or uidarned socks. Oli! there are so many little 
things for mothers to do; and really, how much of our 
happiness does depend on the litthe things; itoflen takes 
but one cross word to make a whole family unhappy. 
How little it takes to please a child \ story told at the 


twilight hour, ora playmate invited into tea are little 
things, but often make a child happy for days. A game 
or frolic before bedtime, with papa and minima to join, 


It is these litthe things that make a child love its home 
and brighten thoughts inafler years when the childhood 
home is butamemory. Sometimes TP think we do not 
rightly appreciate our home blessings, the comfort of 
husband and children for whom to care. What lofties 
ambition is there for woman than to make home an 
attractive place for her loved ones? Sometimes we 
become almost discouraged, and think it amounts to 
little, this great expenditure of strength and nerve 
that no one realizes but ourselve Hlow tired wegrow, 
and we think the same expenditure in some other diree 
tion might produce so much greater results. Do mot be 
Gheceneuaellt itis our own place each miust fill and met 
anothers; andatthe end TP am sure none of us could 
desire a brighter eulogy than this: “She hath done 
Whatshe could.” WINONA 


SUFFER THE LITTLE CHILDREN 


| eT us be very watchful over our litthe ones. They 
4 are precious gifts. In all their innocence and purity 
they come tous; let our highest aim be to keep them seo, 
our greatest ambition to see them: while still young giy 
ing their hearts to God. As we lay some little task up 
on therm which itis our duty to see isdone as well as little 
hands can do it, let us show pleasure at their obedience, 
and at the same time remind them that their heavenly 
Father is pleased with them too, for Ile has said: 

‘Children, obey your pare nts.” Letus teach the mn also 
that Ile has sai be ittle children come unto me, A 
heaven-sent message to the litthe ones, an invitation di 
rect from the King. Oh! may We, as Weare true mothers, 
instruct ourdear little Ones that this is the most inipor- 
tant invitation they can ever receive, and may we do all 
we can to lisure Its acceptance, 





BMAGER READER, 
BABY’S FLANNELS AND PILLOWS 


\ AY I come with my questions, for this is my first 
4 baby and I know so little? First--My baby’s flan 
nel skirts are shrunken from being improperly washe: 
by servant girls. Can any one tell me how Lean get the 
“fulness” out, so they will resume their former dimen 
sions? Second—L am told that feathers are too heating 
for the litthe head. Is this true, and if so, of what can 1 
make a suitable pillow ? 


First—Nothing will restore them. Second 
A feather pillow is not objectionable unless it 
is so soft that the head is buried in it. Curled 
hair is the best material for a firm pillow. 


CARE OF CHILDREN’S HAIR 


\ TILL the editor of the “ Mothers’ Corner’ rive 
space to an inquiry concerning children’s hair? I 
have a little girl Whose hair is soft and fine, but left to 
itself hangs in unbecoming strings. I have curled ita 
good deal, and combed it out in Huffy locks that look 
very pretty. But it gets so tangled then that it is a task 
to brush it, and I fear breaks the hair, as I notice a good 
many splitends. Does hair gfow from the root or from 
the end? I would like some advice on the subject from 
some experienced person, as I do not want to injure hes 
hair for the sake of her present appearance. I brush i! 
frequently, every day, and am careful to keep the scalp 
clean and free from dandruff It looks glossy and well 
kept, but still the split ends appear. Please don’t tell 
me to clip the ends, for in my own experience | have 
lost all faith in that, R. HH. A. 


Hair grows from the roots, so that clipping 
the ends does very little good. I should sug- 
gest cutting the child’s hair close, and keeping 
it so fora year or two, as there is an evident 
lack of yitality in the hair. Rub the head 
twice a week with compound camphor lini- 
ment, and use occasionally a little olive oil. 


A BABY’S FIRST WARDROBE 


KY ERY month T read carefully your “ Mothers’ Coun 

cil,” but have never before ventured into the hal 
lowed spot. Now, I want to ask you a fewspecial ques 
tions, which T hope will not prove too troublesome to 
answer. Not long since the * Council” contained sey 
eral suggestions as to ** Baby’s First Wardrobe” which, 
while doubtless satisfactory to one of more experience, 
were not specific enough for me. Will you kindly 
answer the following questions. First—How many of 
each, and what articles do I need fora“ first wardrobe?” 

sSecond—Of what materials are the dresses, gowns, 
etc., made ? 

Third—Is it cheaper to buy the things ready made, or 
have them made? 


THE YOUNG MOTHER 


| HAVE taken much pleasure for years in reading 
your JOURN AL, and especially of late ‘* Mothers’ 
Council,” and I venture toask you a few questionsiwhich 
I hope you will answer as soon as you can possibly do 
so. Please give me an idea of what I shall re “ally need 


for baby’s wardrobe, and also a first-class quality of 


toilet articles for the toilet. YounG WIPE. 


These questions would have been answered 
by mail had addresses been sent. Full replies 
are given in the little book “A Baby’s Re- 
quirements,” referred to just at the left of this 
paragraph, and which the Journat will send 
for twenty five cents. ; 
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“SUPERIOR NUTRITION-THE LIFE” 
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PURE,DELICIOUS, 
NOURISHING 
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HIS World Renowned is a solid extract 

derived from 

most superior 
growths of wheat—nothing more. 

It combines the GREATEST QUANTITY of 
NOURISHMENT with the LEAST AMOUNT of LABOR 
NECESSARY FOR ITS DIGESTION, and_ stands 
to-day UNRIVALLED IN THE ROOM OF 
THE SICK OR CONVALESCENT. 

Pure, Soothing and Its value in fevers, in 
iain i inanition, and in all 
Strengthening, gastric and enteric dis- 

eases,—especially in Cholera-Infantum, Cholera- 

Morbus, Diarrbwa and Dysentery has been 

incontestably proven ;—often being the only 

food the stomach will tolerate when life seems 
depending on tts retention. 


Always Uniform it is the safest food for 

"oe Nursing Mothers, Infants 

and Reliable aud Children; an incom- 

parable aliment for dyspeptic, delicate, infirm 

and aged persons ; a most Celicious and whole- 

some article of diet for the strong as well as 
the weak. 


Dietetic Preparation 


Universally by physicians, pharmacists, 
d the public and the press, its 

sales and popularity are 
constantly increasing ; and 7t w7// have satisfac- 
tory results tu nutrition far tnto the future 
because it is based on MERIT and proven 
SUCCESS in the past. 


So.p ey Druaaists, 
Suirixa Deror, SOHN CARLE & SONS, New York, 
The attention of OCEAN TRAVELLERS and 
YACHIITSMEN is called to IMPERIAL GRANUM 
as the FOOD BEST SUITED to ALL WEAK and 
DELICATE. conditions of the stomach 


Recommende 


It is absolutely safe and can be easily prepared; with 
water only, or with condensed milk, when fresh milk 
cannot be obtained, 


TRAVELERS need not be told whata PRECIOUS 


BOON such a FOOD must OFTEN PROVIE: and 
YACHTSMEN, particularly those expecting ladies 
and children as their guests, should include IMPERIAL 
GRANUM in their stores, 

The * Export Tins” are especially recommended for 
Shipboard, amd can be ordered ingle puckages or in 
cases Of one dozen cach), through ail drugevists and fine 
grocers. The standard puck age Innecler Traone or in car- 
tons of one-half dozen “small” and one-third dozen 
“ Large ize), is Sold Kverywhere 





PRETTY 
GIRLS 


are getting plenty, and it is fashion 
able to be 

HEALTHY AND STRONG 

BE SURE TO BUY FERRIS’ 


GOOD SENSE 


CORSET WAISTS. 


THOUSANDS NOW IN USE. 
Best for Health. Eeonomy 
and Beauty. 

BeTrons at front in 
stead of CLASPS. 
CLAMP BUCKLE at hip 
for THlose Supporters, 
Pape-fastened Buttons 
wort pull off. Cord 
becigce Button Poles 

wont wear out. 
FIT ALL AGES 
Made in 


FAST BLACK 


drab and white. 
Made Free on receipt 
of price, by 
FERRIS BROS. 
Manufacturers, 
341 BROADWAY, 
ui New York. 
MARSHALL FIELD & ©CO., CHICAGO, Wholesale Western Agents 
For Sale by ALL LEADING RETAILERS 


“WIZPAH” VALVE NIPPLES 


WILL NOT COLLAPSE. 


Make nursing easy, and prevent much 
colic, because they admit air into the 
bottle as the milk is drawn out, and 
prevents a vacuum being formed, Sam 
ple free by mail upon request, with 
valuable information for cleansing and 
keeping nipples sweet and healthy. 

WALTER F. WARE, 70 N. Third St., Phila., Pa, 


BABY WARDROBE PATTERNS 


( am (~ te outfit, 25 improved patterns for 
infants’ clothes. Also 25 of short clothes kither set 
with full directions for making, amount and kind of 
material, by mail, sealed, 56 cents. Patterns absolutely 
reliable. ITINTS TO EXPECTANT MOTILTERS, a 
book by a trained nurse, free with each set of patterns. 
Mra. J. BRIDE, P.O. Box 2033, New York 


WARD ROBE Consisting 
Of every gar- ment re- quired. New 
improved styles; per fect fit. Infants 


outfit, 25 pat., 50¢e.; short clothes, 25 pat., 0e.; kind, 
am’t, mat'r’l required, valuable hygienic information 
by professional nurse, and portfolio of babies, from life, 
free, with each. New England Pattern Co., Box G, Poultney, Vt. 
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BABY’ HEALTH WARDROBE. Complete outfit in- 
fant’s clothes, 26 pat., 50 cts. Short clothes 

26 pat., 0 cts. Full directions, kind, material required 
*atterns improved 1892. Mrs. F. E. PHILLIPS, Keene, N. H. 





PURCHASIN Done in New York without extra com 
mission. 25 years’ experience. Send for 


circular to M. J, CURRY, 261 W. 20th Street, New York. 
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DESIGNS IN LINEN APPLIQUE 


By Anna M. Porter 


oe Kk further de- 
b siens for doilies in 


the linen appliqué 
work, upon which an 
article was published 
in the January num- 
ber of the JouRNAL are 
herewith given, ac- 
cording to promise, 
Iilustration No, 1 is 
both pretty and = ex- 
tremely simple in ar- 
rangement. No new stitches are employed, 
but the wheel pattern, or the “ Rosette point 
d Angleterre,” already described, is introduced 
in the four corners only of the mat; the re- 








Illustration No. 4 


mainder of the design is of the braid, finished 
with the edging of buttonhole stitch in white 
silk. This mat is very effective placed over a 
soft shade of china silk, and used as a cover 
for a pin-cushion, 

A small and very dainty doily is shown in 
Ilustration No. 2, and the pattern used, al- 
though not at all difficult to manage, needs 





Mlustration No. 2 


eareful execution. The man of working is 
given in the small illustratio at the begin 
ning of the article. The cent ot bars forming 
the foundation of the flower-like stitch are 
made first, and knotted in the middle, five 
threads going to each petal. These latter are 
worked solidly by an interlacing of the silk 
woven backward and forward from the center 
to each corner. 
The size of this 
doily, when fin- 
ished, is nearly 
five inches, and, 
When finished, a 
dozen of them 
make a hand- 
some and useful 
present to place 
beneath a set of 
tumblers on the 
polished table. 
HlustrationNo. 
3 is sufficiently 
large for a caraffe 
or plate doily; it 
is considera bly 
more elaborate in 
detail, the braid 
itself even being 
enriched by a 
buttonhole stiteh 
through the cen- 
ter of it. This 
addition mav be 
omitted, if de- 
sired. The irregu- 
lar edge formed 
by the design is 








Illustration No. 3 


a pretty feature of both this and the small 
doily in Illustration No, 2. 

Besides the stitch already shown in the il- 
lustration at the beginning of the article, a 
solid inter'acement of silk threads is intro- 
duced in exch corner. It is formed by five 
strands of silx in each bar, and woven to rep- 
resent basket work, and is finished by an edg- 
ing of buttonhole stitch, 
which the foundation is made, is not cut away 
from beneath 
this interlace- 
ment, because 
being worked 
solidly ren- 
ders it unnee- 
essary, 

For a cush- 
ion top the 
white em- 
broidery silk 
produces the 
dain tiest ef- 
fect, while for 
the tumbler 
doi ly, either 
blue, green, or 
shrimp) pink 
will be effec 
tive, 

In the exe- 
cution of this 
style of work 
a Common 
fuult to be particularly avoided is that of bung 
ling, or clumsy sewing, in places where the 
buttonhole edging makes awkward turns, or 
junctions, Another necessary point is to pre- 
serve the silk absolutely unsoiled by handling. 
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HEAD-REST OR TABLE-SCARF 


' 


By Anna T. Roserrs 


FEMALE design is intended to be executed on 
bolting cloth, which is first delicately 

tinted in the required shades. Have a sheet 

of blotting-paper under the 

bolting cloth to absorb the 


The linen lawn, of 





A COMFORTABLE HAMMOCK PILLOW | 


By Lina BEARD 


| Sper solid comfort and hard wear the ham- 
i mock pillow proves very satisfactory. 

Make a cover of light weight bed-ticking, 
which can be had for about twelve cents a 
yard. Select a cheerful pattern of wide red 
and white stripes, make a large pocket on the 
under side of the cushion for holding the 
handkerchief and favorite book. If a feather 
pillow is not to be had, collect scraps of writ- 
ing paper that are of no use, such as old 
envelopes, letters and torn pieces. Cut them 
into strips half an inch wide and from two to 
three inches long; curl the strips up well with 
a knife; next make a square bag of any | 
material (an old dress skirt lining, which has 
been washed, will do nicely), fill the bag with 
the curled papers mixed with some woolen 
shreds, stuff very nearly full and sew up the 
end, then you will have a pillow at little or 
no cost. The expense of the cover need not 
exceed thirty cents, and if stitched on the 
machine, the hammock pillow may readily be 
made in half an hour, but the curled papers 
must be prepared beforehand and all ready 
for use. 


TWO DESIGNS FOR CORN CLOTHS 


By Anna T. Roperts 
low IX corn cloth is useful for wrapping up | 

. ears of corn, keeping them hot while on 
the table. Here are two appropriate designs 
for their decoration. The usual size for a 
corn cloth is about three-quarters of a yard 
square, made of fine, white linen. ‘They can 
be either fringed or hemstitched. 

The corn flower forms the decoration for 
the cloth, of which one corner is given 
in the first illustration. ‘The design is re- 
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which must be washed on . : 
as lightly as possible, giving oy 


x ie 
the effect of the dye-colors. BG % 
The water lilies will require 
little tinting except a thin 
wash of delicate gray put in 
behind each petal where it 
rests against another; the 
stamens of the flowers are painted with raw 
sienna, or burnt sienna. Tint some of the 
leaves bronze-green, making them lighter at 
the top; others again paint a reddish tint 
growing into a dark, rich maroon shade. 

These, as well as the long, reddish ‘stems, 
are washed in with Indian red, shading with 
madder lake, bone brown and raw umber, [ 
forgot to say that it is well before tinting the 
design to stretch the bolting cloth on a board 
and fasten with thumb tacks, so that it will 
keep smooth inthis way and not wrinkle after 
the tints are washed in. When thoroughly 
dry, outline the petals of the water lilies with 
heavy white silk, and the stamens are done 
in dull yellow. The leaves are worked and 
veined with bronze-green silk and the red 
stems and leaves in rich, copper-colored shades. 
The design, when outlined, is put over a saye- 
green head-rest, and finished all round with a 
narrow vold braid. The cushions are tied 
together with bows with lony streamers the 
same shade as the silken head-rest. If this 
design is used for a table-searf, it can be 
put over yellow, salmon, or blue. 


A TRAVELING SPONGE BAG 


\ ATERIALS—Three-eighths of a yard 

4 of rubber sheeting, one yard wide. 
Cut in halves thismakes two bags. Fold to- 
getherand you 
will havea bay 
thirteen anda 
half inehes 
long by nine 
inches wide, 
Snip the lower 
edge of the 
rubber into a 
fringe two in- 
ches deep. 
Nextstitch the 
side seams and 
across the bot- 
tom above the 
fringe, and 
make hem one 
inch deep at 
the top of the bag. 
A spray of forget- 
me-nots, blue- 
bells or golden 
rod may be 
painted on either 
side, A binding 
of narrow ribbon 
may edge the top 
and a drawing 
string through 
the hem, 
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peated for the three corners, and scattered 
sprays and single flowers are then powdered 
along the border, making a very pretty and 
appropriate design for the article it is intended 
to decorate. The corn flowers are worked in 
shades of light blue silk, with the stamens in 
the center done in purplish tones. ‘The stems 
and leaves are embroidered in shades of dull, 
sage-green, which will harmonize well with 
the blue. The green calyx of each flower is 
worked in the weaving stitch, giving the effect 


peculiar to that part of the flower. The rest 
is simply embroidered in the usual way. 

The design of corn, as in the second illus- 
tration, is so arranged that when the cloth 
is wrapped the decoration will show in the 
corners and border, displaying an ear of corn 
at intervals. Work the whole design in 
several shades of delicate silver-green, so often 
seen in youngeorn. This design is very pretty 
worked in white silk, but the light-green 
shades will be found very dainty against the 





white of the linen, 
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LINEN APPLIQUE WORK 


Designs in this dainty and tasteful work, origi- 
nated and designed by ANNA M. Porrer: 

Tea cloths, center pieces, 
rose bow] doilys, plate, finger 
bowl, bonbon and tumbler 
doilys, bureau covers, cush- 
ion tops, babies’ pillows, and 
& variety of designs basted 
ready to embroider. Appli- 
sque, Honiton and point 
braids by the yard or dozen. 
Best wash silks, 35¢. per doz- 
en, 20c. half dozen. Three 
skeins, 10c. Ladies can order 
commenced work where it 
is new to them 
*,* Send 35 cents for one finger bowl doily with the 


silk, and try our work. Catalogue sent upon receipt of 
two-cent stamp, . 





Ba Recommended by THE Labi Es’ HomME JOURNAL. 
MISS ANNA M. PORTER 
100 Clinton Avenue, Albany, N. Y. 


SILKS. 


Never before have we seen so great 
interest manifested in this exquisite fabric 
by the most competent judges of Fashion. 

The ‘Types and Styles for this Season 
are not only beautiful in themselves, but 
they are specially adapted to the uses 
demanded of them. 

Moires, always a guarantee of richness 
and elegance, are shown in a multiplicity 
of styles. 

In ‘Taffetas Glaces and Taffetas Rayes, 
the effects are pretty and simple. 

The Illuminated Styles on changeable 
Twills are such as to meet with general 
approval. 

In the Damas patterns, neatness and 
elegance prevail, 

Oriental Silks, of Japan, India and 
China, are in profuse variety and very 
attractive, 


Address 





James McCreery & Co. 


Broadway and (ith Street, 
NEW YORK. 





Upholstery 
Fabrics 


Your attention is invited to our display of 


BROCADES, SATIN and CHINTZ DAMASKS 
for Wall, Window and Door Hangings. 
New FRENCH BROCADES for Furniture 

Coverings. 

Select CRETONNES and_ extensive lines of 
MUSLIN and LACK CURTAINS for SUM- 
MER use. 

The OLDHAM MILL’S soft Drapery Silks 
(both plain and figured) in the latest high- 
art shades. 

Complete variety of inexpensive stuffs in new 
effects for Hangings and Furniture Cov- 
erings. 


Spring of ’92 


Samples, Drawings and Estimates on application. 
Mail orders receive prompt and careful attention 


W. & J. Sloane, 


Broadway, 18th and 19th Streets 
New York. 


Normandie 
oN Plushes 


Direct from the Mills. 
For HAT and DRESS 
RIMMINGS. 


e 
SPECIAL MERIT {or Paint- 


broidery, and all kinds of Fancy 
Work. Send 10c. for 30 good sized 
samples(no two colors same shade) 

\ and price list of remnant packages, 
Price of samples deducted from first order amounting 
to $1.00, Agents Wanted, Pleasant and profitable work, 
CONTREXEVILLE MFGC.CO. 287 Grant Ave. Manville.R.1. 


DRESS CUTTING 


BY THE TAILOR METHOD. 
WAIST, SLEEVE AND SKIRT CUTTER 
Simplest and most practical ever made. Any lady 
can become a practical Dress Cutter in half an hour. 
Be” Half price to introduce it. Send for circular. 
B. M. KUHN, Inventor, BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 


WISTARIA 


The May number of Ingalls’ Magazine has a 
beautiful Colored Study of Wistaria. It is a 
cluster of gems. Looks as though it had just been 
cut from the vine. For sale at the News-stands, or sent 
by mail for 20 cents. Address 

J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. Box J. 



































JEMBROIDERY SILK} 


Fac Ends at half price; one ounce in 8 F 
onan ened silk and good colors. Sent by 
mail on receipt of 40 cents. 100 Crazy Stitches 
im,each package. Send Postal note or Stamps 
to THE BRAINERD & ARBSTRONG SPOOL 
BILK CO., 621 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
>I or 625 Broadway, New York. 











BRAINERD OARS: 
NTION THIS PAPER, 

Agents wanted in every large place. Ladies can 
make from oy to $20.00 a week. Address the 
BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL SILK CO,, 
621 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 













IN SELECTING MATERIALS 


HE apparently wide range of 


hew dress Mii ilerluls “may be 


brought down to crepon, 
cheviot, serge and camel's 
hair ellects If on the look 
oul for adressy own, select 


the ftirst-named, or a serge 
Will answer for a 
wear and good 

Wh, the cheviotlor” 


LETC ral 
Sulutuer 





, 
Luck 


und traveling, or the camel's 
hair tor second best. Each 
class of goods is shown in many designs, but 


fubric the 
shade can 


after having 
design is now 


decided upon the 
forthcomilly, No 


be too light in tan and gray, and navy blue is 
also in yood style, Stripes are very fashion- 
able; also mottled or mixed effects, Comibina- 


being neglected in Paris. 

SKIRTS THAT WILL BE WORN 

a home dressmaker is advised to make 
Lie lining of her “bell skirt just the 

shape of the outside material if she wishes to 


catch the clinging appearance the French 
dresses have. Although shaped exactly alike, 


tlulis ure 


the outside and lining need only join at the 
belt. The skirt needs but a narrow facing of 
canvas, the velveteen binding, and an outside 


facing of the material about three inches wide, 
A French modiste adds a pinked or hemmed 
rutile of silk the shade of the gouds on the 
inner side of the skirt, putting it a trifle 
the edge of the binding. Five widths are put 
in a silk skirt of this description, and three of 
forty-inch voring the center back 
sharply to the belt. The bottom is now 
trimmed with a that border of wide jet passe- 
menterie, piece velvet cut on the bias, fancy, 
striped, or plain muiré or satin ribbons, vel- 
vet ribbon of an inch width bordering silk 
ribbon three inches wide, 


a plain, gathered, or 
festooned tlounce from: three to tive inches in 
depth, 


ubove 


pron nds, 


Which trimming should always extend 
entirely around the skirt, L regret to answer 
many correspondents by saying that skirts are 
still worn to “dip” ground from three 
to seven inches, though English tailors and 
French modistes are making a stand against 
this uncleanly fashion us far as the regular 
walking dresses are concerned. Many of the 
latest skirts show a tendency to break up the 
excessively plain look by a V-shaped frout of 
the plastron material, or one outlined by 
lapping sides trimmed down the front edge 
with pussementerie or ribbon, Others have 
panels of the second voods, or a jabot of lace 
up ole side and serpentine bands of jet on the 
other. ‘The modified * bell” seen on some of 
the cotton gowns has the gored and plaited 
back, with the front and sides neatly gathered, 
Gathered rufiles are exceedingly scanty in 


on the 


effect. Thin materials are often trimmed with 
a pulf at the foot. The lower edge may be 
cut in tabs at the bottom, showing the plain 


or plaited goods. The fronts are elaborately 
trimmed with jet in the form of a deep girdle, 
ending in fringe that forms a point nearly to 
the skirt edge, or the side strands of fringe are 
longer and the center front short. Plain 
styles and elaborate garnitures may sum up 
the matter of skirts, 


WHAT BODICES TG MAKE 

"N the way of simple bodices there are coat- 
tail and new coat basques, the first named 
answering for shopping and traveling. This 
has a long coat-tail or “ habit” back, opened 
up the center, and a single or double-breasted 
front pointed or rounded off bluntly two 
inches below the waist line. The cout basque 
will be worn, though no longer ranked with 
the novelties. They have a pointed vest, 
round or corselet front, with the coat-length 
from the side seams and opened up the center 


back. Full and that vests are worn, and 
revers are not unknown amid the many 
fashionable trimmings. Belts from the side 


seams end in a rosette in front. Bertha trim- 


mings are very stylish of lace, chiffon, silk and 
gathered ribbon, growing fuller over the 


shoulders to add to the broad appearance of 
the arms, and sloping like a graceful halt 
circle across the front; as many end at the 
shoulders as cross the baek. Pointed and 
square yokes, full and flat, are also stylish 
features on silk, woolen, and cotton gowns. 
But few seams are worn, and many of the new 
bodices fasten on the left. A Frenchy trim- 
ming consists of a collarette or fichu of lace, 
silk, or the dress material sewed under the 
lower edge of the collar, deepening at the 
front and back, and resting full over 
the shoulders. The faney bodices include the 
jacket, basque and Russian blouse, and of 
the latter there are many variations. One 
jacket design has a coat-back, full belted plas- 
tron and round or square jacket fronts. “One 
piece ” basque backs, where the center seam 
is Omitted, have the fullness at the waist line 
held by a belt only three inches long, or reach- 
ing to the side seams. 


THE 


BY EMMA M. HOOPEI 


MISS HOOPER invites, and will cheerfully an- 


swer any questions concerning home dressmak- 
ing which may be sent to her by the JOURNAL 
sisters. While she will answer by maul, if stamp 
is inclosed, she greatly prefers to be allowed 
to reply through the JOURNAL, in order that 
her answers may be generally helpful. Address 
all letters to Miss EMMA M. HOOPER, care of 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SLEEVES AND COLLARS 

N cutting ne 
us poussivie 
plishing this by 
moderate deyree of ful 


h breadth 


medium height, accom 


‘W SIC@VOs LIVe Us Tite 
ana 
USsitiyy anh Ordinary ditty, a 


hess at the top in solt 


yathers, and a cluster of downward plaits at 
the inside seam four inches below the arm siz 
Delow the elbow the sleeve fits closely like a 


deep cull. A p iff, or short, upt irned cull is 
ometimes placed just at the bend of the elbow, 
Irregular draperies and deep cap pieces nu 
to the elbow ornament the top. In fact, sleeves 
should appear as though cut aimply full and 
caught in position while on the wearer accord- 
ing to the needs of her figure. The most fre- 
quently seen collar is the now furmiliar high, 
straight design, fitted low down on the 
dress, and of a comfortable width The flare 
collars are worn with demi-costumes, and 
odd, dressy waists. Collars ure trimmed with 
rows of jet or silk gimp to correspond with 


early 


the trimming on the bottom of the sleeves. 
GIRDLES AND CORSELETS 
Wi lege = accessories are Worn with round 
waists, deep Russian blouses and a 
bodice having a pointed or coat-tail back. 
Some extend entirely around the waist, form- 
ny poitts, or a Wile, straight edge at the back, 


and tapering to almost nothing at the sides, to 


end in a deep point in front, Others are 
merely a wide belt at the back with a Sw 

bodice front. Another design sews in the 
right side seam and hooks over on the left. 
The shape of the corselet varies with the 
wearer's form; as the long and short must 


wear them, so they are cut round, pointed and 
straight. ‘These are made of velvet, silk, 
point de Genes lace, or wide ribbon, While 
worn on house and street dresses, such ac- 
cessories are certainly more appropriate for the 
former, ‘The pointed yirdle, as well as the 


more elaborate corselet, is well boned with 
narrow, thin stays in front and on the sides ; 
also at the back if it reaches there. The 


Directoire girdle, giving a somewhat “carly 
euipire’’ effect, is a sash of soft silk having 
fringed ends, which encircles the waist and 
tics on the left of the front with a single knot 
and two ends, fifteen inches long, or may have 
two loops too short hang down, and ends, 


THE RUSSIAN BLOUSE 
dee more Russian 
become, the more 


you can, apparentiy, 
stylish of late, conse 
quently every wardrobe must have at least 
one waist of this name, though there are at 
least six or eight designs in vogue. There are 
three kinds of sleeves worn with the waists 
a high, coat shape, one having full uppers and 
deep, close-fitting culls, and the typical Rus- 
sian sleeve, with a deep cap, or second sleeve 
extending to the elbow over the moderately 
high coat sleeve beneath, Both the cap and 
wrist are trimmed, also the collar, opening 
down the left side and lower edge if the 
weurer is slender. A close lining is worn, not 
for cotton however, The blouse is 
from twelve to twenty inches below the waist 
line, belted with a ribbon, passementerie, or 
leather belt, and either plain or shirred at the 
center, back and front by the collar, Side 
forms are used if the wearer is rather large, 
otherwise the garment resembles a deep sacque, 
having only side and shoulder Kvery 
material is made up in this manner, and the 
trimmings are as numerous as the fabrics. 
Pointed, round, and square yokes are also 
worn, and when of soft materi: ls, like China 
silk or erépon, the round yoke is shirred in 
three crosswise puffs, divided by jet or pearl 
pas-ementerie. Handsome buttons fasten 
these garments, and they are usually worn 
with “bell” skirts, 


HOW RIBBONS MAY TRIM 

\ ig th, plain and in naeré, or mother-of- 

earl shadings, double-faced satin, 
yuuze, pn fancy striped ribbons, are worn in 
widths from Nos. 1 to 40, and velvet ribbon in 
Nos. 5 to 16. In the latter class black pre- 
dominates. Short belts end under a large, 
chow rosette, while longer ones hang in ends 
and loops at the back, and ribbon is again 
worn around the edge of basques and tied in 
this manner in the back. Ruffles of gauze 
ribbon edge skirts, and borders of one or 
several widths applied flatly are in good taste, 
as a tan moiré No, 40 on a tan gown, with No, 
5 velvet ribbon of a darker shade on each side, 
Short fly-bows are placed at intervals of halfa 
yard at the head of ruffles, while others fes- 
toon deeper flounces of thin matérials, Knots 
of ribbon decorate shoulders and wrists, and 


dresses, 


SCAILIS, 


are even worn in the hair. Velvet ribbons 
look especially well with China silk and 
printed challie gowns. From three to five 


rows of ribbon are started from the belt close 
together, radiating as the rows reach the ruffle 
on the lower edge where each one ends under 
a fly-bow, and thus trim the front of the skirt. 
The very graceful Watteau bow and belt have 
been described before in these columns, and 
are still among the ‘successes of the season.” 
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hQquesTnl I) ‘ hat t fir 
is} he be i ot hi dies ‘ clit 
h the ruw edys preve a bulk) i 
it Your COME ! 
Ty bent ‘ or A\ rose 
yp brigh ell abrick red 
Mrs. B.S. A.—Please dl eto mse pene 
your letter Was rutin ales Lt tn rei ~ 
Giet plain blue atime ‘ Villa th ) j e lol 
& Wrappel 
Fiona MceFLimsy— Your cream materia a crépor 
One of the first patlertis that Cate oul, and cotaled bee 
ful to attempt miatehing v. 2) The red can be 
ayed a deep avy bite 
A Young Movith White woolen Bedford cord 
With a gathered skit round Waist, full cout sleeves and 
deep collar or Cape to th NitIsSt Line, 2) Line ouly Une 
Waist and sleeves, usin sulle 
Bessibt - You are a dark blonde Wear reddish and 
Clear browns, plukish pray, nay blue, black, creat, 
‘baby’”’ blue, delicate pink, tan and dark green; the 


only red would be 


Murs. J. M. P 
the purpose, but 


a rich dark nade, 


White China silk would not answer 
black Would eutirely covered with 
French lace and a frill at the 


neck, the sulk belug loo 
littisy » Wear Wilhoul covering it entirely, 

Mm. d.K Silk sock ure eldom tobe found ins the 
ize Vou hi 2) With short clothes put on either plain 
hite or black hose Phe latter are the more fashioi 
ble, but personally I prefer white on an iiftanut 

i A C A personal answer sent you on January 1 
has beew returned owner trot found You probabl 
have your dre boy thibs thane 2) Do not wear an eve 
ing dress on a train even going a hort distance, unle 
ILis enurely covered with a@ long cloak, 


DRESSMAKER—A_ cuirasse basque 1s one of 
ly round shape extending about five inche 
Waist line, and takes its 
reacatl fittings ele and 


a perfect 
below the 
«or coat of 
break in the per 


hame from acura 


ymely Villiout an 


fectly plain outline, It has the usual dart 

Cikese CLlori- The cotton erépes at fifteen cents 
can be made into very teat evening gowts, having a 
full skirt, ruffle, round, full bodiee and high topped 
leeves, Satin ribbou belt ending in long loops at the 
back, suspenders of the same, also shoulder and wrist 
bows. Total outlay, lneluding the linings, is #4. 

Patrsy—Trim the gown with a corselet of silk benga 
line ashade darker than the gooods, tithishing its ede . 
also the collar and culls, with marrow jet pa ementerie, 

4 Sel)’ Kirt, litugh lowyve and a pointed or cou 
tail back, with a round front having a corselet sewed 
in one side seam and hooked over to the other, 

I... B.-A reliable dyer would do the renovating bet- 
ter than you Could, bat if done at home tirst brush the 
lace, then sponge Villa weak Olution of borax and 
warn Water, using an old black kid glove or abit of 
silk. When nearly dry pre on the wrong side with 


a moderately 
and the lace, 


Wart iron, putting a cloth between it 


P.S.—Get the yellow shade. (2) Have crépe de chine, 
China silk in sellbrocade, or silk-and-wool mixed er 
pou 4%) Full’ bell kirt, rutile of same or chitYou on 
edge, pulled sleeves having chiffon rutile, low, round 
bodice with rutile around meck, ribbon belt, long bow at 
back from between the shoulders and bows om thie 


shoulders of satin ribbon, 


Keruran—Ifold the curved back seam toward you, 
also bias seams, pinning or basting them to keep them 
froma Pulling. ~ ie Chinasilk should have a“ bell” 


skirt, ruflle, round bodice and full topped-sleeves, with 
point de Genes lace fora yoke and deep culls laid over 
the green silk belt of green satin ribbou banging in 


long loops and ends at the back, 


Miss Appit—Your veiling should have 
“bell skirt, as deseribed to Louise.” Cut the bodice 
short and round, leaving out any fullness, and use the 
sash for the new Directoire sash passed around the 


a modified 


waist and tied on the left side in two short loops and 
fringed ends of soft silk. Add yoke and deep culls of 
point de Genes lace, which, six inches wide, is from 
forty to seventy-five cents a yard, 

Louisa— Make your French delaine with a moditied 
“bell ? skirt which has the usual back, and the front and 
sides gathered a trifle to take away the excessively 
plain look, Lengthen it with a bias ruffle of the goods, 
and have coat sleeves high and full at the top. Cut the 


“baby? waist down toa low neck, and fill in this space 
with a China silk yoke, made full. Wear a ribbon belt 
having long ends and loops at the back, of a color simi- 
lar to the yoke, 


A Moruer—Don't put a color under the embroidered 
muslin (2) Have a full skirt, high sleeves, round 


“baby” waist, low necked, with a guimpe of tucked 
nainsook and a rutile of embroidery around the low 
neck. %) Line with white nainsook or lawn,and trim 


with a Watteau bow of No. 9 ribbon, which is a belt 
crossing in front, carried to the back and fastened at 
top of low neck at the back in two short loops, and two 
Jong ends to the edge of the skirt. 


MADELINE S.—This is not the depart ment to write to 
concerning dining-room decorations. 2 The lace 
dress make up over black satin or satin surah, with full 
skirt and pointe do bodice, Plastron of a becoming color 
of silk or satin covered with jetted net. Jet passemen- 
terie on collar and wrists and a jet girdle across the 
front, with its deep fringe nearly to the bottom of the 
skirt, No. l2 satin ribbon from the side seams folded 
along the lower edge of the basque, to the; back point 
where it falls in long loops and ends, 


M. T. D,—The material for your evening dress may 
be one of the light woolen crépons at $1.00, forty inches 
wide, with a trimming of chiffon and satin or moiré rib- 
bon, the latter answering for bows on the sleeves, 
around the top of the ruffle, on the edge of the skirt and 
as a belt folded around the edge of the bodice and hang- 
ing in long loops and ends at the back. (2) Make with 
a‘ bell” skirt having a ruffle, pointed bodice, V-shaped 
neck and elbow sleeves, finishing the neck and wrists 
with chiffon ruffles caught with ribbon bows. 


ZeA—There are so many beautiful wool and silk-and- 
wool black materials in the market that you can easily 
select many costumes from them. The lace can be 
used with India silk or brocade, if you have the inde- 
pendence to use a lace that has been deemed passé by 
fashion. (2) Tea-gown of yellow crépon or China silk, with 
jabots of lace and knots of black velvet ribbon, (3) 
Street suit of fine silk warp or all wool black serge, and 
a calling dress of fine black crépon trimmed with jet 
galloon. (4) Full dress of white bengaline or white chif- 
fon over satin, anda dinner gown of black velvet, peau 
de soie or bengaline trimmed with gold and black pas- 
sementerie and lace. Thus you keep to your favorite 
black, yellow and white. (5) Navy blue whipcord or 
thin “storm” serge makes a very serviceable trav eling 
gown, 


| 











MAY, 


SILKS 


and SILK Goods 


CATALOGUE FREE ~ 


1892 


, . , ’ 
Ihe finest and most compicte catalogue 


of Silks and Silk Goods in the world, 

that published by the large exclusive 
Silk House of Chas. A. Stevens & bros., 
Chicago. It now takes an enormous 
edition of many hundred thousand copies 
to Ipply the demand each season. ‘This 
Spring’s edition is now ready, and every 
lady interested in Dress Silks, Silk 


Waists, Silk Skirts, Silk I Silk 
Parasols, Silk Veilings, Silk Ribbons, 
Silk Gauze Fans, $ Silk. Handkerchiefs, 
Sill should 


IK Hosiery, eic.. Gtc.. 
at once 


Aces, 


send a 
and receive 


; 
postal card request 
Address 


ic, Iree, ’ 


CHAS. A.STEVENS & BROS. 
Sr., Chicago, Ill. 


PAT’D STEAM MOLDFp 


ERFECTION FIT 


HANDSOME 


FRENCH SHAPE, 


111 SI 








TRADE = 
MARK even eee 
REGIS- \& { ' 
TERED. Wi 
ES TrueWORL | 
FOR SALE BY ALL 0 % f; 





LEADING RETAIL DEALERS. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue, 


L. L. Loomer’s Sons, Bridgeport, Conn. 


(Sole Manufacturers and Patentees.) 


“THE COMFORT ” 


land Attachment for 





Sewing Machines 


A simple, durable and con 
Veriient «te ¢ for operating 
any s¢ ! machine by hand: 
Can be attache to trenadle in 
one ininute, Used exclusively 
or change trom ft ol power 
Invented b t die hiose 
ymhivsician forbade use of ma 
chine by foot power Price 





9) Certs Sent, prepaid, to 
any address on receipt of one 
dollar. Sold by the trade 

Note article in Tron Age, March 3d, and Sewing Machine 
News, March Ist Circulars on application 
Comfort Attachment Co., 44 Barclay St., N.Y 





SOLD DIRECT FROM THE MILLS 


GOODS OF OUR OWN MAKE, 
Fine Ww orsted Diagonals ut S225 4 Wad. 
‘ovrkscrews ut 3:00 
” ” Cheviots nt 2.00 ” 
For Ladies’ Outside Garments 
\iso S4einceh Farmers : ick Satine for Ladies’ Dresses 
ut SD cents per yd., which very closely resembles the 
satin Rhidamas, ra Bs $1.75 Also Corduroys and 
Moleskins in colors. Al goods delivered free, 
Send for samples and particulars, 


BALSTONE 


; MILLS CO, 
Providence, 


Rhode Island, 


HAVE YOU A TORN DRESS? 


MENDED IT WITH 


UNIVERSAL MENDING TISSUE 





Which mends Silk, Satin, Plush, Velvet, all Cotton and 
Woolen Goods, Kid Gloves, Gossamers, Carriage Tops, 
Rubbers, Oil Cloth, Carpets, ete., without sewing and 
much neater, Also hems all Dress Goods better than 


can be done by hang or machine. Price, per package, 
postpaid, 25 cents. Try it, State, County and Local 
Agents wanted, 125 per cent. profit. 

Address J. F. UPSON & CO., Manufacturers and 
Wholesale Agents, Unionville, Conn. 
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TO ALL “are 


e mailed on receipt of 25e. 
_-ERT RUBBER COMPANY, 
Ilouston Street, New York. 
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A complete garment, we 
thee 





pair d 
Misses’, ! 





OR? stineasure 23 
RS ret L = es’, bust me : oe 9, lou 
AGENTS WANTED. La re . 16, 1.25 
« DEWEY, Manufacturer, 1297 WEST NONROE eee cuicago. 


Send money by Post Office Order. Catalocue Free 


given away May 3lst to 
ATTERNS. $30 purchasers of our New 
Carbon Sheet (IS x24) for Best Faney Design. 
Draws all sizes and styles. Simple and easy. Boys 
and girls a chance for you. $50c. postpaid. EM- 
BROIDERY PATTERN MFG, CO., Chicago, I. 








MATS, We 


will send you 3 cuT-ovT 
Linen Table 


Mats, silk to work them, also 


Table INGALLS’ 32-pp. Illustrated Catalog, all 
or 9 two-cent stamps (1S cts.) Address 
F. Ingalls, LYNN, Mass tox J. 





RANTS a tERTRUDE PATTERNS, Best 

ideas in Dress Reform, Outfits made 
up cheaper by this method than any other. Materials 
for complete outfit of 20 pieces, $10. Send 2 cents for 
Samples and catalogue, 


H. J. SPRAGUE & Co., Chicago, 
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DAINTY DRESSES 


FOR GRADUATES 


By Isabel A. Mallon 


T is ye rfectly natural that 
every girl should wish to 
look well graduation 
day. That should 
wish to look her prettiest, 
so that the memory of he: 
us photographed on the 
minds of her friends and 
teachers will be a pleasant 
one. I say prettily and 
daintily dressed, neither of 

which mean elaborately or extravagantly ; 

nothing can be in worse taste than gowning a 

girl of seventeen or eighteen, or even an older 

one, in brocades, silks and velyets in honor of 
this most important occasion. For the time 
comes only too soon when we need rich mate- 
rials to hide the fact that youth has gone away 
from us, but as long as it remains do not 
make the mistake of attempting to conceal it 
under a weight of rich fabrics and belongings. 
The class ring or the class pin is very suitably 
worn, but the use of other jewelry is not ad- 
vised, because there is always some girl who 
hasn't much jewelry, and I don’t believe that 
any other girl would want to hurt her feelings. 
THE MATERIALS THAT ARE SUITABLE 
Sls E very general liking shown for muslins 
has made the embroidered and printed 
muslin a favorite for graduation gowns. 
Those having pale pink or blue flowers 
sprinkled upon them and decorated with rib- 
bon in harmony «are liked, because the dead 
whiteness that used to be peculiar to a com- 
mencement costume is no longer deemed 
necessary, and these faint bits of color come 
out most effectively in the goods. Fine nun’s 
veiling, cashmere and broadcloth are chosen 
among the woolen stuffs, and if a silk should 
be selected, one of surah or of China is per 
missible. I do not advise tulle, unless, indeed, 
it is to be worn at some celebration afterward, 
for, although it is extremely pretty it crushes 
very easily, and seems to tear if anybody looks 
at it. Generally a white tending tuo cream 


on 


she 








A BECOMING GIRLISH BODICI 


(Illus. No, 1) 


will be found more becoming than the ex- 
tremely dead white, which can only be worn 
effectively by girls with dark hair and eyes 
and pronouncedly warm complexion, 


WHAT TO USE FOR DECORATIONS 
IBBONS. First, foremost and always. 
Wide and nurrow. Watered, gros grain, 
or satin. But whatever kind is used, what 
ever width is chosen, there must always be a 
sufficient quantity, for a scanty-looking bow 
ora short strip of ribbon with no reason for 
its existence is decidedly worse than none at 
all. For skirt trimmings, flounces of chiffon 
looped with ribbon rosettes are liked, especial- 
ly on wool gowns, Sleeves pufied to the el- 
bows and finished with a deep frill of chitfon 
are fancied, and where the neck is cut in V or 
round shape the chiffon makes a pretty frill 
about it and is softening in its effect. Outlin- 
ing with silk beads or fine cords is fancied 
where a jacket is cut out in turrets. Knots of 
ribbon on the shoulders are pretty and virlish, 
and the long ribbon streamers down the back 
are desirable when the girl wearing them is 
not too short and when her gown has a slight 
train. And, by the by, most of the commence- 
ment dresses have this “dip,” as the dress- 
makers call it. 
A FASHIONABLE BODICE 
LLUSTRATION No. 1.0 With a skirt of 
white nun’s veiling trimmed with three 
tiny ruffles, each formed of three-inch gros 
grain ribbon very scantily gathered, is worn 
the bodice pictured. It is only another evi- 
dence of the great liking for ribbon decoration, 
The bodice is a round one, and has starting 
from the back straps of two-inch wide ribbon 
crossed in the back just as are men’s suspend- 
ders and brought over the shoulders to come 
down straight in front and hide their ends un- 
der a four-inch ribbon belt that is arranged in 
one long loop, one short end and one very 
long end. The short end is cut in a regular 
Vandyke style, while the long one is trimmed 
off in bias fashion. The sleeves are raised on 
the shoulders, shape into the arms, and have 
as a wrist finish a strap of ribbon tied ina 
knot just on top of the sleeve. The collar is 
hidden under a white ribbon stock. The hair 
is worn low anda white ribbon twisted about 
it is tied on one side near thetop. The gloves 
are white glacé kid. 

Developed in pale blue, gray, rose, or 
lavender crépe or chiffon, this gown would be 
pretty where a class had decided to wear a 
color. Ofcourse, they are usually in harmony, 
though the rainbow effect is liked. 


THE WHITE CLOTH COSTUMES 

§ tne girl who chooses a white cloth cos- 

tume will at least have one advantage 
attached to it beside its extreme beauty, that 
is, it will not crush, and it may be worn many 
times before it will soil. Then, too, a great 
deal of trimming is not required, as the 
smooth cloth looks most stylish when fitted 
with great care, and bringing out at its best 
the girlish lines of the figure. A typical cloth 
gown is illustrated at No.2. The front part 
of the skirt is made with great plainness, and is 
decorated with a flounce of chiffon looped 
here and there with rosettes of white ribbon. 
This trimming does not extend about the short 
train which is quite plain, its graceful folds 
being sufliciently artistic to form a trimming 
in themselves. ‘The bodice is a round one 
drawn in front to fit the figure, and laced in 
the back in the usual way. The upper portion 
of it consists of a yoke of the cloth 
studded here and there with tiny pear! 
stars. The collar is high and has a 
ribbon fold as its finish. The hair is 
raised on the head, knotted and fast- 
ened with some ornamental hair-pins 
and having the favorite single curl just 
in the middle of the forehead, the fush- 
ion which is traced to the Spanish 
Jady, 

The sleeves have high puffs of the 
same cloth on each shoulder, and be- 
low that, reaching almost to the wrist, 
is a full frill of chiffon, the gloves 
coming up well under it so that the 
arm is not exposed, About the waist 
isa ribbon band arranged in a clover 
bow on one side, and having rather 
short ends falling toward the back. 
The slippers and stockings are white. 
By the by, L advise even the economi- 
cal girl to buy white slippers in prefer- 
ence to any of the pale pinks or blues, 
because in the days to come the white 
ones will adapt themselves to almost 
any costume and will in addition stand 
many visits to the cleaner’s; where a 
black satin slipper can be worn it, of 
course, has the preference, but with a 
white toilette or indeed any light one 
worn by a graduate the black satin 
slipper seems much out of place. The 
same law applies to gloves; for the 
white glove will stand no end of cleaning 
when the blue or the pink are likely to come 
out striped like the zebra. One’s stockings 
must invariably match the shoes, and no 
matter who may cite it as a fashion, be very 
certain that to have stockings of one color 
und slippers of another is in very bad taste. 

A DAINTY MUSLIN DRESS 

“LLUSTRATION No. 3.) This costume is 

made of white muslin stamped in pink 
roses, the pink being a very pale shade. The 
skirt is plain and sufficiently full to be grace 
ful, and has the regulation “dip” in the back. 
The bodice, slightly full in front, is draped over 
the lining, and is laced in the back; it comes 
to a short point just in front and has as an 
edye finish a frill of embroidered chiffon. The 
neck isin a V shape and is finished to har- 
monize with the edye of the basque, the chif- 
fon being caught just in the center of the front 
with a narrow pink 
ribbon rosette. The 
sleeves are of the 
muslin and come to 
a Valois point over 
the hand, a tiny frill 
of chiffon describing 
the positive outline, 
Iligh puffs of the 
chiffon are on the 
shoulders, and give 
an air of elaboration 
to the sleeves, and 
breadth to the 
wearer, The hair is 
worn low, plaited 
and looped and tied 
with a pink ribbon 
Which is carried up 
on one side, forming 
a butterfly bow just 
behind the bang. 
The gloves are of 
white undressed kid, 
stockings of white 
silk and the slippers 
of white satin. A 
white gauze fan, hav- 
ing pink roses upon 
it, iscarried, If the 
ribbon on the hair is 
not becoming, then 
one of the latest fads, 
a small wreath of 
very tiny roses, may 
be worn, 

Pretty white mus- 
lin, either with dots, 
tiny stars, or cres- 
cents, isalso liked for 
graduation toilets, 
and may, of course, 
be trimmed either 
with ribbon, chiffon, 
or lace. Very often 
three narrow 
flounces of the mate- 


rial edged with 
Valenciennes lace 
about half an inch 


wide are noted as 
skirt trimming, and 
then an old-fash- 
ioned fichu of the First Empire of France is 
made of the muslin, trimmed with deep lace, 
and worn as bodice decoration. With such a 
gown simplicity must be the key-note, and 
nothing more elaborate than a ribbon bow 
must appear on the dainty slippers. 
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A DAINTY MUSLIN DRESS (Illus. No. 3) 
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VALUE OF THE COIFFURE 
O know just how to arrange one’s hair, not 
only decently but in good order and in 
the most becoming fashion, is an art. But 


with a slight exercise of common sense and | 


good taste, it is not difficult to learn, Its 
accomplishment will do more to make one’s 
costume look well than anything else, and I 
just want to say one word to the girl who 
likes to have her hair fixed as she has seen it 
in some picture. First of all, she must find 
out that the picture style will suit her face; a 
nose that turns up a little, but is coquettish 
looking, doesn’t permit a Grecian arrange- 
ment of the sunny lecks. Instead, it wants 


the hair closely curled in front, and pinned 












A WHITE CLOTH COSTUME (Illus. No. 2) 


rather severely in the back. The girl who 
has a straight nose, and whose face inclines to 
the oval, can part her hair in the center, after 
the fashion that painters call “’ Madonna-wise 
on either side her head;”’ it can be drawn back 
softly, just caressing the top of her ears, but 
not low in the back, and fastened with a shell 
pin, ora silver or gold dagger, This looks as 
if it were going to fall any minute, and yet 
she must so thoroughly understand the art of 
the coiffure, that concealed hair-pins hold it 
firmly in the position that seems so very 
doubtful. 


THE FEW LAST WORDS 

| IF for some personal reason white is not de- 

sirable, a costume of pale grey silk 
trimmed with grey chiffon will be in good 
taste. And, by the by, I want to say just 
these words to the girls who are going to grad 
uate; Don’t let your going out into the new 
world begin with an 
exciting of envy, 
hatred, malice and 
uncharitableness. 
By which I mean, do 
not make the mis 
on commencement 
day. There is al- 
ways some girl 
whose purse is not 
quite as well filled 
as yours, and if you 
are the yvirl I think 
you are, you will 
not make her feel 
ashamed and morti- 
fied because her dress 
is plain and possibly 
badly made, If I 
were you I would 
try and get all the 
girls of the class to 
dress alike, and J 
would Jet that dress 
be of some simple 
material, All over 
the world the chil- 
dren and young girls 
who are dressed the 
simplest are those 
whose parents are 
rich, not only in 
ducats but in good 
and be very 
certain that you can 
never err on the side 
of simplicity while 
you have that ex- 
quisite flower,youth, 


sense, 


beautiful. Won't 
you just give a 
thought to my little 
sermon, reading be- 
tween the lines and 


unto others as you 
would be done by? 

Would you have 
the heart to hurt 
another girl simply 
to gratify your desire to wear a very fine gown? 
I don’t believe you would. I think the Ameri- 
can girl is sufficiently unselfish to wear a 
simple gown, that she may not cause a heart- 
ache for her companion, who doesn’t possess 
@ more elaborate one, 


take of overdressing | 


to make your gown | 


seeing that the un- | 
told textis the doing | 


LANGDON & BATCHELLER’S 


Genuine Thonison’s 


( 
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“Oe 
Glove- Fitting 


A Perfect-Fitting Corset 


‘“*T would rather fit a dress over a GLOVE- 
FITTING Corset than any other,” said the 
dressmaker-in-chief of one of our largest dry 
goods establishments. So would all good dress- 
makers, They are very often blamed fora poor 
fit, when the trouble is that the customer does 
not wear the proper corsets to insure a good one 

GLOVE-FITTING Corsets not only pro- 
duce this result, but comfort and grace as well 
These goods are just!y renowned all over the 
world, and can be seen and purchased at all the 
leading dry goods establishments, 











Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
WE WARRANT 


‘«¢GLOVE-FITTING CORSETS” 


LANGDON, BATCHELLER & CO., Manufacturers, 
New York and Chicago. 





Wear a Silk Glove that fits well, keeps 
its shape and does not get ragged in the 

finger tips. You can get such a glove. 
The celebrated ‘‘ Kayser 


Patent Finger Tipped” 





How 
to 
have 
Pretty 
Hands 





Silk Glove gives a beau- 
tiful shape to the hand, 
and the finger tips never 
tear or break, but out- 
wear the rest of the glove. 

With each pair you 


receive a guarantee ticket, 
and if by any means the 
tips should wear out be- 
fore the glove, you will 
receive another pair free of charge. 








If your dealer does not keep them, notif yous 
KAYSER, manufacturer, New York, an e will 
see that you get them. 


R. H. MACY, na 


6th Ave., 13th to 14 St., New York. 
SINCE MOVING INTO 


NEW BUILDING 


We have added 75,000 square 
feet to our floor area, thereby 


GREATLY ENLARGING ALL DEPARTMENTS. 
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The most complete of its kind ever issued, of 315 
illustrated pages 


WILL BE ISSUED ABOUT APRIL Ist 


and mailed free to any address outside the city. 








“It is a Sin to Steala 
Pin, 


‘ ,’ } t 

To steal a ‘tater thats 

” 
a greater, 

Such homely phrases as this Puritan aphorism 
did much coward moulding moralsinthe past, The 
degeneracy of modern times extends even ‘to 
“Pins.” You, everybody, has experienced the pet- 
ty annovanece, and all the more vexing because 
petty, of using @ poor pin, Recognizing this, the 
oldest and largest manufacturers of pins in the 
world haveissued a brand thatis simply perfect 
andcallitthe “Puritan.” Every store sheuld keep 
them. Ask for and insist on getting the “V’uritan 





|Pins. Sample ‘card free to any address. 
| American Pm Company 
Waterbury, Conn. 








Ladies, if you wish to dress well at moderate cest, 
write for our Spring and Summer 


FASHION CATALOGUE 


Illustrating the NEWEST PARIS STYLES in what to 
wear at the Lowest New York Prices. 


IT IS SENT FREE! 


by addressing Cloaks and Suits a specialty. 
MAHLER BROS., 503-504 Sixth Avenue, New York, 

















THE SMALI 


By [sabel 
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patchouli, frangipanni, or white rose, because 
they ure too henuvs , e Is juert liar te 
select a perfume that Vlile ilisdamty, makes 
one conscious of its existence, and combines 


] ’ ] 
the two virtues of being delicate and lasting 


Phe violet, that stuysrests thie yveet, purple 
flower al the woods, ined the clear ‘ th odor 
oforris, are most charming, while the fragrance 
of the arbutus is liked. One's perfume mist 
seer t » pervade ¢ vervthing belonging to om 

and so tell of a special personality. This, of 
course, will result when all one’s belongings 


are sprayed with the delicate odor, and when 
thev rest in soft beds of cotton batting in 
which the powder that is so sweet has been 


thickly strewn. In this way, and this only, 
can one become thoroughly identified with a 
perfume, or rather have a pert ine become 


part of one’s individtality 


| I is said that sage reen will be vreatly in 
voyue during the coming season, This 
is a Shade that is remarkably trying, and all 
that I can commend it for is the yood effect it 
produces in combination with black, 


TINUE dress which, during the spring days, 

and 
may be quoted as a good everyday one, has a 
skirt of blue and white, brown and white, 
black and white, or green and white check 
suiting, made in short bell fashion, that is, 
one escaping the ground all around, but still 
not awkwardly short. With this will be worn 
a percale, piqué, or linen shirt and a cutaway 
jacket of light-weight cloth the color that is in 
the check. <As this flares away from the 
front its lining is apt to be seen, and this 
should match the skirt. A black silk or a 
leather belt worn about the waist conceals the 
skirt binding. A natty costume like this de 
mands that a hat, rather than a bonnet, be 
worn with it. 


, indeed, almost the entire summer, 


fg oh belts of enameled leather, white, 
- blue, searlet, or any color fancied, will be 
in vogue during the coming season. ‘They 
are oftener laced down the front than buckled, 
and they may be as narrow or as wide as is 
desired. = 
JYLAIN broadecloths are always in fashion, 
and to them can be attached the adjee- 
tive that has been much abused, but which 
tells a great deal, i.¢., they are ladvlike. 
FPVELE woman who fancies the blue and black 
combination for summer wear can have 
it by choosing a black foulard, upon which 
are oval figures of light blue. This should be 
trimmed with bands of pale blue overlaid with 
black guipure lace. Apropos of laces, in 
black, the heavy guipure is fancied when it is 
to be laid on as passementerie; when, how- 
ever, the trimming is in full frills, or in jabot 
fashion, then French lace, or point d’esprit is 
chosen. In white, Genoese point, Russian, or 
the imitation of point d’Alengon is in vogue. 


WY) tages ribbon is noted on all the new 
1 hats, and seems to be generally liked 
on dresses; however, as ties on bonnets I do 
not recommend it, for it creases, soon becomes 
shabby-looking, and is not as becoming to the 
face as either the soft gros-grain, or the black 
velvet. 


/ PRETTY arrangement in ties shows a 
d stiffrosette ofthe same material fastened 


on one tie, so that when the ends are crossed 
and drawn to the back the small rosette is 
primly placed a little to one side of the face. 
\ COSTUME that will be of use all during 
i the year has askirt either of broadcloth, 
or black silk, while to be worn with it is a 
three-quarter coat of dark blue, brown, or 
moss-green velyet. With a bonnet to match, 
and gloves in harmony, one would be dressed 
for almost any time in such a toilette. 
rEMIE favorite boutonni¢re affected by the 
tailor-made girl is of pure white snow- 
drops, or, as they call them in England, “The 
fair maids of February.” With us, however, 
they bloom in April or May, so the quaint 
name hardly applies. 


EWELS possessing a history, or to which 
e some superstition is attached, are greedily 
sought for by the girl of to-day. How many 
of them would like to possess the necklace 
which is worn by Madame Bernhardt when 
she plays “ Theodora!”’ It consists of square 
gold plates joined by gold chains; each one is 
inlaid with stones that represent a charm, or 
a virtue, or, best of all, bring good luck. 


Ww *S3 undressed kid gloves will be worn 

during the entire summer with cotton 
gowns; the veritable mosquetaire, which slips 
right over the hand, and which should be 
bought a size larger than you are in the habit 
of buying, is the shape fivored, 
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KODAKS 


7. Li views | We recommend the following improved 
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devices Miniature animals or birds are seen 
ind make one think that they must have been 
ought out by some industrious boy during 
the long winter hights Ivory handles have 
it ld inlays tnd sometimes a miniature 
set in etopot it; however, that one should 
put one’s sweethearts face there isnot advised 
so the coy es of old pictures of famous beauty 
are still selected, They are fone in the lids 
of our bonbon boxes, of our pull boxes, set in 
the back of our band glasses, and mow they 


appear in the handles of our parasols, 


7 I heavy Russian net, that which is called 

Cronstadt, is not advised by a student of 
veils for small women, as it tends to so disytise 
their fuees that they have a headless look. 
\ veil with a border will ave the face. Al 
though they are the most delicate, and can 
only be counted on for one wearing, still there 
is nothing as absolutely becoming as folds of 
fine tulle. These, of course, can be chosen to 
match the hat, and vive any shading desired 
to the face A red or a pink one will throw a 
little color on the cheeks of the woman who 
is pale, while a gray, a pale-green one, or a 
light-brown one, as well as one of blue, will 
subdue the roses that are sometimes found too 
Hntense, 


i nes woman Who finds the ordinary sailor 
hat becoming will be wise to wear it in 
its simplicity, although it is shown with soft 
“Pam” crowns of velvet or silk, square crowns 
like “Smortar boards,” and pointed ones that 
really take away entirely from its original 
character, Always a trying hat, a hat devoted 
to the sea is, nevertheless, when it is becom 
ing, to be assumed in its greatest simplicity, 
that is, with nothing but a band of ribbon 
upon it. a 
hme French nainsook is liked for night- 
dresses. Most of them have a full 
Watteau back, sleeves raised high on the 
shoulders, shaping in and coming out in 
Valois points far over the wrists. 


© axe who have brocade dresses that 

have out-vrown the fashions are wise 
ly cnough making them into petticoats trim 
med either with frou-frou ruffles, or those of 


lace. These arecounted elaborate enough to be 
worn in the morning with a breakfast jacket, 


dia ) shades of yellow, or yellow and black, 

or yellow and white, are combinations 
fancied in hats or bonnets by women who can 
wear this trying color, 


rUMikvrand high Mogul of the wsthetic world 

has decided that if awoman wears rings at 
all she must wear a great many, so that her 
fingers seem to glitter and glisten, and look, 


not like the hands of alady, but like stalks of 


golden gems, 


A GIRL who wishes to be very English, 
ri and who wears a straw hat in winter 
anda felt one in summer, is now appearing, 
when she starts out to travel “strange coun- 
tries for to see,” ina brown felt sailor hat, made 
with a decidedly broad brim, and a low crown. 
The hat itself is bound and finished exactly 
like the brown derby worn by a man. It will 
not bear cocking back on the head as does 
the more coquettish straw sailor, but must be 
worn severely over the eyes, not the least sign 
of a bang being permitted. 


A MONG the very dainty bonnets are the 
d square-crowned ones, made of black, 
gold, jet, steel or silver passementerie. The 
crown is square, and the brim rather wide, so 
that it may be bent in bonnet fashion and 
ties worn with it; or the brim may be per- 
mitted to stand out straight and give a hat ef- 


fect. The trimming is invariably a wreath of 


roses, the small, trim-looking roses that come 
in pale yellow, pale rose, deep crimson, or that 
very, very dark crimson which the florists call 
black. However, the woman with taste, that 
is, good taste, will, by preference, Choose either 
the pale pink, or the yellow ones, 


rTMMIE linen shirt used to achieve what it de- 
serves, that is, being called “smart, 

should have its collars and cuffs of pure white 

it may bea pink, pale blue percale, striped, 
dotted, or indeed, any material that differs from 
linen; and, by the by, the higher you can 
wear these collars, and the broader the euffs, 
the more certain you are of being dubbed as 
absolutely good form. But the linen shirt is 
more or less what is called “ ultra style,” and 
it will never become a general garment among 
women, 





N the long mode, or white cloth coats, 
made with the loose sack back and dou- 
ble-breasted in front, enormously large pear! 
buttons are used, and to match them very 
large pearl buttons are also noted on the walk- 
ing gloves; that is, those having the over- 
lapping seams, and which should be worn suf- 
ficiently loose to be assumed without any 
trouble. 





Kodaks especially for ladies’ use: 
No. 2 REGULAR | 


3% in. Circular Picture 
Price, $32.50 


Fitted 
Requ res 


Ihe casiest camera to use. Best 


Makes too pictures without reloading. 
with register for counting exposures. 
no focussing 


finish, best lenses. 


Makes 100 pictures without reloading. Register 
No. 4 REGULAR for exposures. In use by hundreds of amateurs 
Price, $50.00 | througheut the world. 


finish, best lenses. 


. ) ’ ¢ . > 
4x5 Pictures. Popular size. Best 


‘These Cameras can be loaded in daylight. 


hence, no dark room is required for changing 


B. DAYLIGHT 
Picture, 3}4x4in. Price, $15.00 | 


Cc. DAYLIGHT | 
Picture, 4x5 in. Price, $25.00 


load, a great convenience in traveling. 24 


pictures without reloading. Register for ex- 
posures. Automatic lock and all improvements, 


10 other sizes and styles for films and glass plates, $6.00 to $65.00 
very Kodak tested in actual use, loaded and sealed. We guarantee 
Cu hy one pertee a 
Complete Developing and Printing Outfit for any of above cameras, 
with manual, $1.50. 


The completion of our new works at Rochester and Harrow, insures a full 
supply of sensitive filins hereafter. 


Catalogue sent free. Specimen photographs on receipt of two 2-cent stamps. 


THE EASTMAN COMPANY, 999 State St., Rochester, N.Y. 
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800 , 
Lovely Louis X1TV — — = : : os 

Bow-knot Ring.” TAKE NO OTHER MAKE We (rtarce NoTHina, 2 
Solid Gold set with FOR REASONABLE REPAIRS OF OUR RINGS.. 


10 fine Turquoise IN. B. BRYANT & CO.10/\aiden Lane Y. Solid Gold. 5 Turquoise 
and Pearls Price CLOEST* RING MAKERS IN AMERICA, and 16 fine Pearls. Price 
s.00 85.50 


FASHIONABLE AND HEALTHFUL 


THE GENUINE 
BACK U2 


Jackson Corset ‘ OK j 





Dainty Marquise Ring. 












Superb Perfect 


“” Waist 


A perfect corset and waist combined. Famous for its style, 


graceful symmetry, and healthful qualities, Take no other. 


Patented Feb. 23, tss6 See patent stamp on each Waist. 


Made only 


iyi Jackson Corset Co., Jackson, Mich. 
IF YOUR DEALER HASN’T IT, WRITE TO US. 


Spring Jackets, Coats and Dresses 


You need bein no doubt as to what kind of Spring or Summer Jacket or Wrap to pur 
chase if you have our new spring catalogue and samples before you. Jackets, $4.60 up; 
three-quarter length Jackets, 3.50 up; Reefers, 34.95 up; Long Capes, $1.95 up; Ulsters, 8.50 
up; Box Couts, ©.25up; also many other styles and higher qualities, all illustrated in our 
catalogue, We take every garment to order, thus insuring a perfect fit, and pay all ex press 
charges. 

We will mail you our catalogue, together with a tape measure, new measurement diagram 
and a full assortment of samples of the cloths from which we make the garments to 
select from, on receipt of four cents postage. Among our samples are Cheviots, Bedford 
Cords, Clay Diagonals, Devonshires, Corkscrews, Basket-cloths, Kerseys, Broadcloths and 
all the fashionable cloths in the newest spring shades You may select any style garment 
you wish, and we will make it to order for you from any of our cloths. We also sell cloth 
xy the yard, or will make any Jacket or Wrap for you from your own material, 

We also make suits and dresses from ladies’ own material, and from designs 
selected from any fashion plate or magazine; our prices for making dresses are from $10 up, 
Ladies residing in or near New York City should visit our salesroom, 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 21 Wooster St., New York City 
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graved; made of rolled gold plate 
orsolid silver, 50e. Clubs of five, $2. 
Solid gold $1.50.) Stamps taken, 
. F. LELAND, Worcester, Mass, 












BANDY LEGS PREVENTED. 


Send for Catalogue of PATENT CORSET 
SHOES, recommended by Physicians and Surgeons 
| for Children learning to walk, and those troubled with 
















weak or sprained ankles. B. NATHAN, 221 6th 
Ave.y New York, 























A quarter of a century’s universal use has estab- 
lished Nestlé’s Food as the best substitute tor mother’s 
milk in the world. This fact is demonstrated, not only lee) 
by the officlal awards given by all countries, but by the AN 


unsought tributes paid to its value by the world’s leading B) 
authorities on infant feeding. We will send, without 2 
charge, a sample sufficient for six meals, to any mother \9) 
mentioning this paper. Thos. Leeming & Co., 73 Warren St., New York. , 
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PRETTY 


COTTON GOWNS 


FOR SUMMER 


By Isabel A. Mallon 





? we called out that cot 
ton was king, I do not 
think we would be very 
far from wrong. The 
availability of simpie 
cotton makes it suita- 
ble either for evening 
or morning, driving or 
walking, and it is the 
style rather than the 
material that adapts it 
to the hour of the day when itis worn. You 
may see the jaunty girl in the morning wear- 
ing a gingham gown that has a plainskirt, a 
coat bodice that flares away to show a striped 
shirt. Later on Mademoiselle will rest in a 
simple sateen frock made with a round waist 
softly confined by aribbonsash. Theafternoon 
sees her in a corded cotton, showing narrow 
stripes of blue and white, black and white, or 
any favorite color, the gown made exactly as 
if it were a cloth one and trimmed with velvet; 
while still later on, in the evening, she will 
wear a printed muslin elaborately trimmed 
with chiffon and velvet, 
THE FAVORITE TRIMMINGS 

T ACES that are rather coarse in effect, in- 

4 deed, those that look almost like em- 
broidery, are fancied on cotton gowns for 
shoulder capes, cuffs, panels, and foot trim 
mings. The finer laces, those that so admir 
ably make jabots and frills, are only liked for 
vowns that are counted somewhat elaborate 
or are intended for evening wear. Rows of 
fine soutache braid in white, scarlet, or dark 
blue are noted as in general use for forming a 
border on the edges of very simple dresses, the 
skirt itself being finished in this way, and all 
the parts of the costume harmonizing in deco- 
ration, Ribbon is very generally in use, three 
seant ruffies of it being liked around the 
bottom of a skirt; then, of course, ribbon 











A PRETTY EVENING BODICE (Illus. No. 3) 


knots, ribbon sashes, ribbon virdles, indeed 
almost any disposition of ribbons liked is in 
vouue Kxcept for yokes and culls, few em 
broideries are neoticed, Velvet is used, not 
only as a trimming, but also as forming a 
special part of the gown. A pointed jacket, a 
virdle fitting high up on the bodice, a shoulder 
cape, and sometimes entire sleeves of the rich 
material are seen. When a very great deal of 
velyet is used upon a cotton gown, it at ones 
stamps it as being a toilette safliciently elabo 
rate for visiting, or ordinary evening wear 


Gilt sequins, girdles, nail-heads and basds for 


collars are proffered by the stores as specially 
pretty on cotton frocks, but personally PE miust 
confess | do not like the combination of cotton 
and gilt. It seems inharmonious and = in 
artistic, 
SOME OF THE MATERIALS 
TIMIE newest among the materials is the 
heavily corded cotton, not unlike Mau 
seilles; however, although this may be gotten 
in all the plain colors in vogue, it is considered 
more novel when the narrow cords contrast 
for then a vlacé effect is given. Searlet and 
black, pink and black, mauve and white, pale 
blue and black, navy and black, moss and 
black, absinthe and white, scarlet and white 
and black and white are the corded cottons 
shown. Thesateens, although they are on ex 
hibition, are not considered as good form as the 
zephyr ginghams, which are shown in stripes 
plaids, and the ‘‘eram” effects, that is, the 
color produced by the use of two parts of the 
bright shade and one either of white or black 
Printed muslins are in great favor for even 
ing and house wear, but, of course, they are 
too light and airy for the street. The flowers 
of the field and of the hot-house bloom upon 
the pale blue, pale rose, lavender, gray, mode, 
or white ground, and make it possible for each 
maiden fair to trim her gown with “ribbon 
tags,’ as an old poet irreverently called them, 
such as are best suited to her. Embroidered 
muslins are also liked, and are usually made 
with great simplicity, the three narrow ruffles 
at the foot, a round bodice belted in by a 
ribbon sash and very full sleeves with capes 
of elaborate embroidery upon them usual 
being the design chosen, 


\ 
These fabries are es 
pecially liked for young women, and are in 
themselves so dainty that it is easy to under- 
stand why the Frenchman always writes of the 
young girl as “ Mademoiselle Mousseline.”’ 


A CORDED COTTON COSTUME 
6 lens possibility of the corded cotton is great. 
It is soft enough to be arranged in almost 

any way you like, and yet has a sufficient 
amount of body to permit its development in 
designs that have usually been dedicated to 
cloth, and cloth alone. An illustration of this 
is given at Figure No. 1, which at first glance 
suggests the tailor-made girl. The material is 
a pale blue and white cotton cord. The skirt, 
which escapes the ground all around, is made 
with perfect plainness, smoothly fitted over 
the hips, and having its fullness laid in fan 
pleats at the back. The skirt is of white per- 
cale with tiny blue figures upon it, carefully 
closed down the front by three small gold 
buttons, and having about its flaring collar a 
pale blue china silk tie, which is knotted just 
in front. The belt is of white leather, with a 
dainty gold clasp holding it in place. The 
jacket is a close-fitting one, as illustrated, 
having a shawl collar and revers faced with 
pale blue bengaline. The sleeves are of the 
cotton, have deep cuffs of bengaline, while 
from under them show the blue and white 
eulffS that are attached to the shirt sleeves. 
The hat is a jaunty one of dark blue straw, 
worn well forward over the face and with 
nodding white blossoms seeming to bow their 
* how-do-you-do” every time the wearer 
moves her head 

If one desired, a soft silk shirt could take 
the place of the linen one, but it would not 
have that positively trig air which is peculiar 
to the cotton shirt. Of course, the wearer of 
this must realize that she must set an example 
to mankind in having her shirt, cuffs and 
collars perfectly immaculate. 

THE DAINTIEST OF GOWNS 
VERY effective dress, and one that 1s 

i suited to visiting, or for general after- 
noon and evening wear, is pictured at Hlustra 
tion No. 2.) The combination is an essentially 
French one, The gown proper is of cram 
zephyr of a faint pink tone, and the decora 
tions are of moss vreen velvet, the ribbed 
variety being chosen. The skirt is quite plain, 
having for its finish the three scant ruffles so 
much liked, and which in this case are of pale 
pink gros-grain ribbon. The bodice has it 
upper portion formed of moss green velvet, 
and then coming out from: each side are full 
seft folds of the cotton, that are draped over 
the bust and down to the waist line in sur- 
plice fashion. A broad waist band of the 
pink ribbon comes from the under arm seam 
at each side just at the waist line, and is looped 
in bows and ends slightly to one side near the 
front. The sleeves are very high, the fullness 
heing caught in near the shoulder by a small 
ribbon bow, while lower down they come into 
deep, plain culls of the velvet. The bonnet 
is of moss-vreen straw, trimmed with moss 
yreen velvet ribbon and having a cluster ol 
pink heather standing up high just in front. 

A gown of blue cram combined with green 


velvet, of pale lavender and dark blue, or of 


volden brown and olive green would be ex 
tremely pretty. 

FOR EVENING WEAR 
evening wear the cotton gowns are 


nintde almost as elaborate as those of silk, 
muslin, china silk, or any of the light stuffs 
dedicated Esper ially to the hours when the 


sun has gone down. The printed muslins are 
especially pretty, and have, when properly 
made, a very dressy at Properly made” 
means having the skirt as plain as possible, 
and the greatest amount of decoration put 
pon the bodice. An 
artistic bodice is 
shown at [lustration 
No.3. The material 
isofmuslin with blue 
forverme-nots and 
tiny wreaths printed 
lipom it The skirt 
has a simple hem 
finish. and thong it 
is not fastened to its 
lining, which is of 
silk-finished silesia.it 
is cuught here and 
there on the outside 
to hold itn position 
The bodice is plain at 
the back, where it is 
fitted to the figure 
and terminates in a 
sharp point In front 
it is draped over the 
lining in soft) folds, 
and has from the 
neck down a frou 
frou of white chiffon 
that reaches to the 
waist line, and is hid 
den under a folded 
beltof blue silk, from 
below which shows a 
folded, plaited frill of 
chiffon which ex- 
tends around the 
edge of the basque 
terminating in the 
back on the point, ut 
which an oddly- 
shaped bow of ribbon 
is placed. The collar 
isa high one, overlaid 
hy a stock of the rib- 
bon. The sleeves are 
very full ones of the 
muslin, finished with 
eutts of blue velvet a 
shade darker than the ribbon used. and whieh 
have as their finish frills of chiffon falling far 
down over the hands. The chief decorations 
of the bodice are the pointed jacket fronts of 
blue velvet, which are fitted into the hodice just 
as were the Figaro fronts some time ago, 





A CORDED COTTON COSTUME (Illus. Neo. 1) 


ABOUT THE LININGS 


25 





are inert tag nd rat th win | FINEST QUALITY 


man does, but as there are no end of 
wise women in the world, and as it is always 
supposed that you or I are acquainted with 
one, What they say or think is not so often 
told. The wise woman, when she comes to 
make her cotton frocks, goes through her be- 
longings to find out if she has folded and care- 
fully laid away a silk lining from last season. 
If she finds one that will answer, she has the 
pleasure of knowing that her costume is made 
just as the great French modistes make their 
cotton costumes, and she begins to understand 
whiy they dare charge so much, When a fig- 





AN EFFECTIVE VISITING GOWN (Illus. No. 2) 


ured cotton is used the silk lining is, of course, 
of a plain color, and it is only required that 
it should incline toward the most prominent 
shade in the gown fabrie. Personally, Tam 
an ardent advocate of a silk lining. It net 
only makes the cotton gown more elegant, 
because it will tend to keep it clean longer, 
and will, in addition, make it much daintier, 
and ismuch lighter to wear, leven if a new 
lining is to be bought, and as light-weight 
silks are not expensive, it will seem quite 
worth one’s while to buy a lining to give to 
the cotton gown that air which makes it dis- 
tingue, 


THE LAST FEW WORDS 
ee and I know that while the dresses il- 


lustrated are very smart, still we do like 
to have some that are a little plainer, those 
that are to be worn to breakfast, and which 
one will like to put on when a morning’s sew 
ing, reading, or work 
of any kind is to be 
done. Now take my 
advice about these, 
and while you make 
them as pretty as you 
like, have them sim- 
ple. Put three little 
ruffles on the skirt if 
you fancy them, have 
around bodice, a belt 
to hold it in’ place 
and a ribbon knot at 
your throat. Don't 
be induced for these 
simple gowns to go 
in for frills of lace 
and decorations of 
velvet. Ut isn’t in 
good taste. You want 
to make your frock 
to suit the time in 
which it will be worn, 
no matter what that 
may be, and though 
you must look like a 
flower, it must be 
rather like a field 
than a hot-house one. 
And here's another 
bit of advice—a bit of 
advice that Tam al 
wavs giving—it is, do 
not have your gowns 
laundered any sooner 
than you can help; 
they never look aque 


how clever the laun 
dress may be. And 
really, between you 
and |, T don’t think 
vou are a very care- 
ful woman if, barring 
accidents, you cannot 
wear a cotton gown 
all summer without having to introduce it te 
the lady who presides over the soap suds, | 
am speaking, my dear general woman, from 
experience, which, by the by, is the only thing 
that gives one woman the right to sermonize 
toa lot of others. 


so nice, no matter | 


IMPORTED 


GINGHAMS 
3 (Xe. 


| SAMPLES FREE if you mention 
this Magazine. THESE ARE regular 


Oc. and 62. GINGHAMS 


offered at this price as a special in- 
ducement to the readers of ‘‘ The 
Ladies’ Home Journal’’ in order to 
introduce them to our Wash Dress 
Goods Department. 


R. H. STEARNS & CO. 


Tremont St., Boston 


Send for Samples 


Established 50 Years. 
BROADWAY, 9th and 10th STREETS, NEW YORK 


We pay Mail avd Express charges within 100 miles of N.Y. City 
Porecha of So or over sent FREE to any partof U.S. SAMPLES 
free State price, color and material. Fashion Book mailed free 
Mention The Lanes’ Home Jounnat 
BLACK DRESS GOODS AND GREY SUITING 
in Nun's Veiling, Cashmere, Serges, Batiste, Bedford 
Cord, Henrietta, Storm Serges, Cheviots, Grenadine, 
Mohair, Armures in faney weaves and Black and White 
linir-Line Serges, ranging in price from 29c, to $1.26 
SILKS: 
Black and Black and White India Silk, Surah, Armure, 
Crepe de Chine, Faille Francaise and Gros Grain Dress 
Silks, ranging in price from 69c. to $1.75 
WASH DRESS GOODS; 
Ginghams, Sateens, Organdies, Lawn, Batistes, Canton 
and China Cloths, Outing Flannel Freneh and Domes- 
tie Challies, ranging in price trom l2e. to 65c, 
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Peerless Turkey Red 
Is ABSOLUTELY FAST. 


Something new. Single 
package 10c, Write for 
Sample Card to 


PEERLESS DYES, ELMIRA, N.Y. 
BACH Fringed Linen Tidy, Floss to work 
it, INGALLS’ Book OF STITCHES, and 42-pp. 

OWL Catalog of STAMPED Goons, ete., all for 7 
two-cent stamps ($4 cents.) Address 


\ 
J. FF. Ingalls, Lynn, Mass, Box J. 











Ladies, Send Stamp for Primer. 


Ido shopping of all kines Nine years’ experience, 
best reference. MAKJONIE MARCH, 904 Spruce St., Phila. 


A DRESS FOR 
$1.10 


DELIVERED FREE to your Post- 
Office. We have bought over 100,000 
yards of 


SvEZ CLOTH 


an excellent fabric made by the fa- 
mous Arnold Print Works and printed 
in 10 handsome patterns, all fast 
colors. The width is 26 inches. We 
will send by mail, prepaid, 12 yards 
for $1.10. Send for samples to make 
a selection. Ten different colorings 
or designs will be sent you. Please 
make a second choice so that your 
order may be filled at once if first 
choice is sold out. Orders must be 
returned promptly. 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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A Department devoted to a sociable 
Address all letters to MrS. LYMAN ABBOTT, 
Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa 

ITE usages of good society are 
often made the butt of ridi- 
cule th those who are fond 
of thousting that ey do not 
belong to “society Polite 
forms, and the rules of eti 
quette, are spoke n of with a 
sort of contempt. And it 
must be confessed that many 
of the customs of social life 
seem absurd; but I believe 
that a great deal of the 
sneering comes from those 
who are not willing to take the trouble to 
habituate themselves to what they revard as 


fetters; and very often what appears ridiculous 
will be found to havesome foundation in com 
mon sense. Gentle manners add acharm to 


every fine quality of head and heart, and noone 
is the less aman or woman for being courteous 


” 

The youth who does not care to make 
the effort necessary to train his awkward 
hands and feet, and to make his speech agree 
able, finds it much easier to excuse himself, 
after the manner of the fox of old, who saw 
the grapes beyond his reach and called them 
sour, One need not say he has neo time for 


such things; it is not 


matter of purpose. 


amatter of time, itis a 
Ieould take vou to a farm 


house in the midst of finely cultivated fields, 
where hard work is dene, and where every- 
thing from potatoes to horses is of the very 
best, as the result of the toil which goes on 
from morning to bight in the most manly 
fashion, but where gentle manners make the 


home a joy, not only to those who « OMLpPOse it, 
but to every who comes within its rest 
ful borders. One of the best ball players I 
have ever known, a sturdy athlete, is a wel 
come visitorin a sick room, adds pleasure to 
every feast, and is the admiration of all the 
young girls for his tender and gracious be 
iavior. Gentle manliness and yventle woman- 
liness are to be honored. 


one 


pD*4 R MRS. ABBOTT: Those letters concerning the 
blind in domestic service, which you so kindly 
gathered from the four winds and forwarded, were not 
auswered promptly because T could not stop practicing 


long enough to preach. It was a wedding, and the 
JOURNAL Was the first to blame. You see my daughter 
would read everything concerning the care of little 


children, though I told her there 
for that when she was engaged, 
her to practice on but a ten-year-old nephew, she pro 
vosed that we should take a ready-made baby (you 
now they come cheap). Accordingly a litthe boarder, 
in her second sum ner, was admitted, and the theories 
worked beautifully. The father, a young widower and 
perfect stranger, was strictly charged to confine his at 
tentions to his own daughter. You needn't laugh at 
me—I know better, now, Well, when I finally gave 
my consent, there were only two weeks left for prepa 
ration, and, as if by sorcery, hired help failed me on all 
sides; maybe I couldn’tsee to work, but I worked all 
the same. Made sheets and pillow-cases, hemmed nap 
kins, transferred feathers, went shopping for the bride 
elect, belped on her wedding dress, ironed her invisible 
finery, packed all her canned fruit and jelly, manipu 
lated the small boy, tended the baby and sat up with the 
young folks eight nights a week, to outwit Madam Grun 
dy. Of course, | issued the invitations and planned the 
wedding breakfast, set the house in order, and was just 
going to “wash the windows,” when the good-natured 
bridegroom came to my relief. Finally I interviewed 
the reporter and the two officiating clergymen, received 
my guests, — wires with a relief corps in the kit 
chen, introduced the baby to her new mamma, and fled 
for rest to the house where [ was born. These simple 
facts are donated to the cause; but my methods —1 beg 
pardon—I will keep them for my own use. ©. B.A, 


would be time enough 
As [ had nothing for 






It strikes me that it is a little aggravating to 
send such a letter as this, and still decline to 
tell us your methods. To picture results in 
such a graphic way only stimulates our desire 
to know how you “do it.”.) And what a beau- 
tiful chaperone you would make! A friend 
suggests that you might make your fortune 
going into that business. Blind chaperone! 
What a delightful idea for the young folks! 
We hope the future will abundantly justify the 
JournaL if it is responsible for the found- 
ing of this new home. May it be a center 
of truth and goodness, a light to all its neigh- 
borhood ; and may we hope many more such 
happy homes result from the Journ AL. After 
the needed rest has come to you, and the baby 
and the daughter are no longe ‘r requiring your 
attention, we hope you will give to your sisters 
as gri tphic a description of “how you did it,’ 
as you have given of the things done. 





CANNOT refrain from penitent tien appalling pun- 
ishment of a little three-year-old grand- daughter of 
an Trish lord, by its mother, which occurred lately, and 
of making an appeal to mothers to be merciful while 
punishing their children. We are often more hasty and 
severe than we realize. But while we are sure we 
would never be guilty of such cruelty, still it is possible 
for us to inflict too severe a punishment. We ought to 
pray to our heavenly Father daily to restrain us from 
doing any violence to those committed into our keeping, 
and above all else do not place a little child ina dark 
closetor room. I think this is the weakest and most 
wicked form of punishment. A Youna@ Morier, 
Impatience and irritability cause great in- 
— in the treatment of young people; and 
ittle children, weak and un: tile to defend 
themselves, suffer unmercifully at the hands of 
those who shoul 1 be their tenderest guardians. 
An angry blow is, alas, not a rare thing fora 
mother to visit on an innocent child: the 
anger quite as often caused by some thing 
wrong which the mother herself has done, as 
by any other cause, and the child made the 
victim merely because it is ‘in the way.” The 
dark closet is torture to a child of sensitive 
temperament, and too often there is in the 
child’s mind a store of lying tales from which 
added horrors appear in the solitary darkness. 
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interchange of ideas among JOURNAL readers 
care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 433-435 
| AM sort of auniversal genius, but lam beginning to 
get quite ancient, and as vet T haven't distinguished 
! elf liu vay, While there are dozer of wa in 
vhich T tmiigh For instance, 1] can write charming 
ores hiteds thee —— promptly declines, but whitch the 
editor of accepts and declines to pay for I can 
write delightful litthe verses on any ibject without a 
moments warning If that were all I would be all 
right; but itisn’t. Tean paint; I have a positive geniu 
for sketching bright little faces, and I can paint in water 
colors by the yard, without any effort whatever 
for designing and making Christmas presents I am a 
born Santa Claus can make the most bewildering 
things out of nothing, absolutely nothing. With a dol 
lar anda quarter, anda rag bag, I can make presents 
for eighty-seven relatives and have something left to 
begin Wilh next yeur 
When I write for a week Lam wild to paint; when I 


paint fora week I find myself compelled to drop pen 
and brushes, and make Christmas presents (this fre 
quently happens in August when nobody wants Christ 
rigks pore and when I'm not doing any of those 
things Tam inventing things and darning stockings, 
sesides this, I can play the piano by ear, and have a 
positive genius for amateur acting Now what would 
you advise metodo? You may think IT am conceited, 
but lamnot. This is merely a plain statement of facts, 
and Tam really an absurdly shy young person, and 
would not publish a story, or exhibit a picture in my 
but | donw't think itis right 


native city for a corner lot, 
do you, for all this talent to go to waste? 


“nts 


Miss Brown, 

What a blessing you must be to your 
neighborhood! How many poor girls who 
could not use their fingers in dainty ways 
you must have helped and instructed! How 
gladly your friends must welcome you as a 
visitor! Your dainty touches have undoubted- 
ly Jeft many a guest room prettier for your 
stay in it, and how eagerly your letters must 
be watched for by the lonely and sorrowing. 
Really IT envy you the amount of joy and 
pladness you have been able to put into the 
world. 

And what would [I advise you to do? J 
would advise you to keep on using all your 


talents for 
number.” 
this time 


the “pre 
But 
tohave made 


yood of the yvreatest 
ly, ought you not by 
one thing a specialty, 
and have so trained yourself in that as to be 
an expert? Robert Burdette says, in com 
menting on the large salary paid to a certain 
cook, that itis given presumably because he 
could cook better than any other man in 
America; that if ‘* Monsieur Sauseangravi 
could cook tolerably well, and shoot a little, 
and speak three languages tolerably well, and 
keep books fairly, and sing some, and under 
stand gardening pretty well, and could preach 
a fair sort of a sermon, and know something 
about horses, and could telegraph a little, and 
could do light porter’s work, and could read 
proof tolerably well, and could do plain house 
and sign painting, and could help on a thresh- 
ing machine, and knew enough law to prac 
tice in the justices’ court of Kickapoo town- 
s. ‘p and had once run for the legislature, and 


suatest 


SCT jOUS 


knew how to weigh hay, he wouldn’t get ten 
thousand dollars a year for it. He gets that 
just because he knows how to cook; and it 


wouldn't make a cent’s difference in his salary 
if he thought the world was flat, and that it 
went around its orbit on wheels. There is 
nothing like knowing your business clear 
through, whether you know anything else or 
not.” 

I should say that it would be a good plan 
for you to select one thing and make yourself 
perfect, as nearly as liuman limitations per- 
mit in that, while you enjoy and appreciate 
as much else as possible. 


| HAVE been much impressed with some of the let- 
ters in this department. IT would like to say to 
thewomen who are discontented with their lot in life 
that I have found it possible to be happy in the midst of 
great discouragements and failures, L feel the truth of 
the quotation : 
“Stubborn reatities never can bind, 
The free-spreading wings of a joyful mind,” 

When clouds have been darkest I have found it possi- 
ble to be cheerful and even happy. To the young 
women who contemplate matrimony it may not be 
superfluous advice to give: Do not expect too much 
from the coming man, hor set your hopes too high, as 
you will then be spared very many bitter disappoint- 
ments, and will be much happier your whole life long. 

JESSIE, 


It isa good plan not to expect too much of 
other people; and although there is sometimes 
danger of expecting too much of one’s self, it 
is a danger not often met. I was struck 
a day or two ago with an incident. A com- 
mittee was considering a variety of philan- 
thropic and Christian work, and making prep- 
arations for the coming year. One man, of 
pessimistic turn, contributed principally dis- 


couraging remarks. ‘This had not accom- 
plished much in the last year; that had not 
fulfilled the hopes with which the early 


months started; these people were not so de- 
voted as they should be; and that effort had 
resulted in too little. Finally, one gentleman 
arose and said: “Gentlemen, I must leave; I 
have not grace enough to endure all this dis- 
couragement. Tam saved by hope.”  Fortu- 
nately, the hopeful brother was persuaded to 
remain, and the hopeless brother was coun- 
seled to turn his eyes a little toward the sun, 
and the future of a great many good works 
was not periled by the breaking up of the 
committee. 1] am inclined to think that we 
should all do better for ourselves and for our 
friends to put our hopes high, and then to have 
grace enough to keep them high in spite of 
occasional discouragement. It is often said 
that children live up to the expectations of 
their parents. If the father expects his boys 
to be disobedient and careless, they are very 
sure to be. Perhaps husbands are subject to 
the same rule; they may not be worth much 
if there is not much expected of them. 
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hortof perfection. If weshould try to tell you of all the 
Variation ve have had in our entertainnie we are 
afraid it would be like the directio for washing flar 
nels, more lengthy than entertaining Sul one thing 
we will say with all candor The JOURNAL ought t 
have a good many new subseribers in this community 
in return for what it has done for us,and will continue 
to do, we are sure. Our church is ready for dedication 
I wish I could send you a picture of it; it is to us like 
the fond mother’s first baby; because it isso dear to her 
she thinks it lovely to everybody, while to others it j 
only an ordinary child, and God only knows what her 


little bud of promise will prove to be If our church is 


dedicated in a Christian spirit to the Kuler of the uni 
verse, though humble it be, it Will not be rejected, Our 
church will be dearer to us all for the financial struggle 
we havehad. We havea Sabbath school, and a@ small 
library, which we hope to beable to enlarge soon, Both 
teachers and scholars take a deep interestin the school, 
and are trying to make it one of the very best. The 
ible and lesson leaves are read and explained, ac 

cording to the teacher’s belief or capacity for so doing 
The Golden Rule is taught as the one great rule that 
rules al) rules Yet one teacher say he has alway 

taught her children to stand up for their rights, and if a 
playmate strikes them first to strike back—they must 
defend themselves, Is not this a singular way to teach 
those our Lord took in His arms and blessed? Is it 
imitating His example who, when reviled, reviled not 
again? Is it not rather the teaching of “an eye for 
anevye, and a tooth for a tooth? It it Was wrong to 
strike the first blow, was it not wrong to strike the see 

ond? Surely, two wrongs do not make a right. Inim 
pressing upon these susceptible minds an undue esti 
mateof their own rights, is there not danger that they 
nay trample upon the rights of others they ought to 
respect ? M.A 


Thank you for your invitation to attend the 
dedication of church, The « 


your urd wus 
very neatly gotten up. Tam sorry I cannot 
reproduce it here. J thought of you at the 
time of the exercises, us Twas kept at home 
that day by illness, and could easily send 
my thoughts in various directions. I trust 
the day was pleasant, and that all the servi- 
ces were @ fitting culmination of your efforts 
to have a church building. Now, having a 


church, what will you do with it?) That is a 
vital question, Will it be forthe comfort and 
the pride of a few, or will you all take it as a 
blessed means for reaching the wayward and 
the lonely, and bringing them into the light 
and the joy which the church represents ? 
The question you ask itis not casy to answer 
briefly. It is very difficult to 
understand that manliness is not increased by 
Jn Jarge things we do under 
stand it, and the citizen who docs not call up 
on the law for protection, but takes vengeance 


make people 


acts of revenge 


into his own hands, is acknowledged to be 
an unworthy citizen. The child can be taught 
that it does not lessen self-respect to refrain 


to itself. It is 
very clear the dis 


from avenging a wrong done 
necessary, | think, to make 


tinction between violence exercised for the 
protection of a weaker person, and violence 
exercised in redress of one’s own wrongs. And 


there is a duty of self-protection which cannot 
he quite overlooked, As suon child can 
be taught that there are better ways of selt 
protection than by means of barbarous blows 
the better for his manliness. A and it 
coward are abominations,and bravery should 
be taughta child from his carliest days; but a 
quick blow, struck back in the heat of passion, 
is not an act of bravery. 


asa 


sneak 


V ACATION will soon come, and many mothers re 

gret itsince they cannot get rid of their children 
by se caoe them to school: so they send them off any 
Where, to their neighbor’s, to any one who is good 
natured enough toput up with them. Never mind if 
they are in the street, killing birds, throwing stones, 
breaking windows, annoying every one, so long as they 


are “outof the way.” Children thus untamed are no 
help at home, since the parents do not take the trouble 
to teach them anything. They are, in fact, very disa 


greeable children for other people to be annoyed with 
If they are very bad, the mother says they learn evil 
things from those people who are kind enough to toler 
ate them, Please tell me is it a kindness to put up with 
such children? is it not better to send them home? A 
mother cannot teach her own children as she would it 
such neglected children are their companions. 

Very often the mother of these children calls on her 
neighbors, very early in the morning, to relate the latest 
bit of gossip before the house is in order, and she reports 
the untidiness of your house and many little family af 
fairs that one can findout by calling at untimely hours 
unannounced, 

There is a proper ,time for calling when a woman's 
work is done; a proper place, at the front door, to be 
received, Itis so much better to visit in such a way than 
to dodge in at the back door unexpected. How are such 
women to be treated? What do you think of the neigh- 
bor who always borrows a’cup of sugar, a pinch of tea, 
a slice of butter—little things that a housekeeper ought 
to have in the house at all times; and the person who 
borrows so much never returns anything. Tt seems too 
bad that kind-hearted neighbors, very often poor, are 
imposed upon in that way. A. 


Mothers may relieve themselves temporarily 
from annoying interruptions from their chil- 
dren by sending them either to school, or al- 
lowing them to run in the streets, or in 
neighbor's houses, but they cannot thus rid 
themselves of responsibility. Itis as much a 
sin of self-indulgence to please one’s self for 
the hour with uninterruptions, careless of 
what penalty must be paid in the future, as is 
that of the man who secures a brief exhilara- 
tion from the cup which brings to him degra- 
dation in the end. It is impossible to leave 
children to chance care, or none at all, during 
their early years, and not have hours of bitter 
grief in consequence, 

The borrowing habit comes of lack of fore- 
thought. Except in emergencies, when every 
neighbor should be glad to “lend a hand” in 
the shape of a needed article of food, or a 
kind service, the housekeeper should make 
the most of what she has in the house, having 
seen to it that her store-room is well filled. 


ILS Noe, 


Epiror’ NoTe—Ac the request of the Editor of the 
JOURNAL, the nom de plume of “ Aunt Patience,’ use¢ 
in connection with this department, is discontinued with 
the current month, and Mrs. Abbott will hereafter sign 
it over her own name. This course has seemed to be a 
wise one to adopt since individuality is more closely 
encouraged and stimulated in this department of the 
JOURNAL than in any other, and surely the editor 
should set the example. Many have written: “If Aunt 

-atience is Mrs. Lyman Abbott, why shouldn't we know 
it, and write to her as an individuality instead of as 
now to a mythical being?’ The answer is given in the 
present change. 
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The old way of cleaning brass, steel, nickel, 
gold, silver and glass is to set apart a day, make a 
juid mess in a saucer, rub the article with a rag 


wet with the liquid, and incidentally soil every- 
thing reach. The 
‘ earefully 
und cle 
surfaces without scratching them, 


within new way is to use a 


Stilboma,” a prepared chamois skin, 


Which is neat an, burnishing polished 


A large sample of “Stilboma” will be sent free toany 


one who will mention Where this advertisement was seen 
and inclose six cents in stamps. THE CHANDLER 4 
KheppCo., Cleveland, O 





The “PASTEUR” 


THE ONLY 


GERM PROOF FILTER 


IN THE WORLD. 
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Paris, France, 

This Filter was invented 

where its great usefulness is put to test ev 
day. 

value, 


March 1, ISS6. 

in my laboratory 

“very 

Knowing its full scientific and hygienic 
I wish it to bear my name. 
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Tooth-Food. 


This medicine for babies prevents and 
cures pains of teething and resulting 
diseases, not by putting children to sleep 
with an opiate, for it contains no harmful 
drugs, but by supplying the teeth forming 
ingredients which are lacking in most 
mothers’ milk and all artificial foods. It 
is sweet and babies like it. $1.00 a 
bottle, at all druggists. Send for pamph- 
let ‘* Teething Made Easy.” 

THE REYNOLDS MPG. 
O. 








co. 
CINCINNATI, 









~, American Watches 
Ly, (men’s sizes) are now 
—~in use which we 
P nave altered from 
key to stem-winders 
Ask your Jeweler 
about it, or write us 
We can also sell you 
Watches, 

Diamonds 

or Jewelry. 


Henry ApBorT & Co, 
14 Maiden Lane, 
New York, 





FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 
Silk umbrellas of special quali- 
ties at very low prices. De- 
livered free on receipt of price 
Send at once for our free illus- 
trated catalogue, which contains 
full information. We guarantee 
any satisfaction. 


CHARLES F. READ & CO. 
45 BROAD STREET, BOSTON, 
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BY MARIA PARLOA 


MISS PARLOA will at all times be glad, so far as she can, to answer in this Department all 


general domestic questions sent by her readers. 


Address all letters to MISS MARIA PARLOA, care 


of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cooking receipts are not given in this Department, hence do not ask that they be printed, 
and do not send manuscripts of that nature to MISS PARLOA. 


T is such a burden to get the 
house ready for closing dur- 
ing the summer, in case the 
family is to be away, that 
many a housekeeper un 
wisely postpones her house- 
cleaning until fall, reason- 
ing that as there will surely 
bean accumulation of dust, 


cleaning must be done at 
the end of summer, it will 
he just as well to do all the 
work at once. Such women 
forget that cleanliness is a 
great safeguard against 
moths and other pests. Besides, it is much 
easier to have the labor done properly while 
actually living in the house, than just before 
or aeftr the return of the family, unless it be 
possible to engage some thoroughly trust- 
worthy woman to take charge of it, 

SPRING THE TIME FOR HOUSECLEANING 
i le the spring one is looking forward = to 

months of rest, and therefore can afford 
to undergo some extra fatigue; but if the 
housecleaning be left undone till fall, and 
must then be done under one’s own super- 
vision, much of the benefit gained during the 
season of rest will be exhausted. For these 
reasons it seems to me that the spring is by 
far the best time, a thorough sweeping and 
dusting being all that is necessary in the fall 
In any case, the house must be well swept and 
dusted before it is closed All woolen and 
fur garments, hangings and rugs should be 
vigorously beaten and brushed, particular care 
being taken to reach every crevice and seam; 
and then the articles should be folded and put 
away as directed in the October number of 
the JourRNAL; or, the draperies may be re 
hung, if one wishes. If there be a closet lined 
with tar paper, or, better still, a cedar closet, 
all articles that are better for hanging can, of 
course, be placed there. 


BEWARE OF MOTH MILLERS 

ty moth millers be found, kill them, and 

look carefully for the eggs or worms. In 
every case where there is the slightest: suspi 
cion of the existence of either, steam the spot, 
if possible. Tf you cannot do that, use napli 
tha generously, and after a few days repeat 
the act. 

In sweeping carpets use a small brush 
broom for the edges, and then pour naphtha 
all along and under the edges of the carpet, 
having the windows opened, and no light or 
fire in the room. Do this with any stuffed 
furniture which may have traces of moths 
about it. Nothing is cleaner or more effective 
than the naphtha, but great care must be 
used to have the windows opened, that the gas 
shall escape, and there should be neither a 
fire nor alight in the room for several lrours, 
QMil paintings and other pictures with fine 
frames can be covered with pieces of cheap 
cotton cloth, Delicate pieces of stuffed furni- 
ture can be covered with sheets. The mat 
tresses and pillows should be thoroughly 
beaten and aired. The bedsteads ought to be 
brushed and wiped free from dust, and every 
crevice saturated with naphtha; return the 
mattresses to the beds and cover with sheets, 
Send all silverware and other small valuables 
toa place of safety, Have the water turned 
off, to guard againstany leak. When possible, 
leave some of the window shades up, that the 
sun may keep the house dry and sweet. 


ON COMING HOME IN THE FALL 

tg the fall, when you return, your. first 

_ thought should be, of course, to have all 
the windows opened, flooding the house with 
fresh air and sunlight. The next important 
thing todo is to have the water turned on. 
and flush all the pipes thoroughly. If some 
one of the many good disinfectants be used in 
the pipes at this time it may prevent illness 
in the family. It is not surprising that so 
many people become sick on returning to their 
city homes when one realizes how these 
houses are boxed up for months; 
light and air being excluded, and not one 
housekeeper in ten realizing the necessity for 
the careful flushing and disinfecting of the 
plumbing. 


TO PREVENT DUST FROM FLYING 

\ SUBSCRIBER asks how to prevent the 
é dust from rising when sweeping carpets. 
There are several substances that can be used 
for this purpose, but I prefer salt, or Indian 
meal, to anything else I have tried. Sprinkle 
the carpet with common dairy salt, or with 
coarse Indian meal, having the meal slightly 
dampened, not really wet, and sweep with 
short strokes of the broom. 





and a certain amount of 


every ray of 


SOMETHING ABOUT STAINING FLOORS 


\ T any good paint store you can get for a 
4X dollar or adollar and a quarter a gal- 
lon of staining liquid, which will give you an 
imitation of almost any wood you want; or, 
you can prepare your own stain, The method 
Which I shall give for using the home-made 
stain applies also to the prepared article. 

After filling the cracks in the floor with 
putty; see that there are no paint spots on 
the boards. Should there be any, pour turpen- 
tine on them, and, after a while, scrape off the 
paint. Wipe all dust from the floor, then 
apply the stain with either a brush or a piece 
of cloth. I think, however, it gives a hand- 
somer floor if you first rub in a little of the 
stain with a cloth. Color only a board or two 
at a time, moving the brush with the grain. 
When the floor is finished, close the room 
for twenty-four hours; four or five days will 
be better if you can spare the room. At the 
end of this time pin some pieces of carpet on 
the weighted brush and rub the floor, one or 
two boards at atime, until smooth and glossy, 
After all the floor has been treated in this 
manner, take the plece ofcarpet offthe weighted 
brush and replace it with a clean piece. Now 
polish the floor with wax, as directed in the 
article on polishing floors in the April Jour 
NAL. The floor may be varnished instead or 
waxed. In that case it will never require pol- 
ishing. Get the prepared varnish at a paint 
shop, and put iton with a brush, beingcareful 
to draw the brush smoothly over the boards, 
and with the grain. Be careful to put the 
varnish on evenly, and to have only a thin 
coating. If you are to varnish the floor, and 
do not own a weighted brush, you can pet 
down on your knees and do the rubbing with 
an old piece of carpet, 


THE PREPARATION OF STAINS 

to foundation for 
wood stains is a combination of boiled 

oil, turpentine, burnt umber, burnt sienna, 
lampblack and chrome yellow. 
are all ground in oil, To make a light, lard 
wood stain mix together one pint each of 
boiled oil and turpentine, one tablespoonful o¢ 
burnt umber, one tablespoontul of burnt si 
ennaand two tablespoonfuls of chrome yel 
low. This vives a light stain, suitable for 
hard pine and other light woods. It can be 
made several shades darker by adding an extra 
tablespoonful each of burnt amber and burnt 
sienna. To make a good walnut stain use two 
tablespoonfuls of burnt umber, three table 
spoonfuls of burnt sienna, two tablespoonfuls 
of chrome yellow, haifa 
lampblack, one pint of turpentine and one 
pint Of boiled oil, Mix together thoroughly. 
eran old oak stain use one pint of boiled oil, 


The color | 


one pint of turpentine, two tablespoonfuls of 


burnt umber, one tablespoonful of burnt. si- 
enna and two tablespoonfuls of lampblack. 
Great care must be used in mixing this that 
the lampblack shall be wholly dissolved in 
the liquid, 
TO GRADUATE THE STAIN 
T often happens than one does not care to 
imitate a particular wood, but would like 
to vet a soft, medium shade. This is easily 
accomplished by adding burnt umber, burnt 
sienna and chrome yellow in small quanti- 
ties to the light hardwood stain, and then 
testing on a piece of board until the required 
color is produced. I think this method gives 
the most satisfactory results The colors 
used, ground in oil, cost from fifteen to twenty 
cents a pound, and can be purchased in pound 
boxes. Wood stains, to imitate any wood, can 
be purchased in paste form at about twenty- 
five cents a pound, and you can thin it your 
self. using equal parts of boiled oil and tur- 
pentine. 


THINGS IMPORTANT TO REMEMBER 
6 hee ey used should be ground in oil. 

The longer a floor stands before it) is 
rubbed as a preparatory step for applying the 
polish, the handsomer it will be. After the 
stain has been mixed it should be tried on a 
piece of planed board. The softer woods, such 
as soft white pine, will take a deeper color 
than hard woods; and if there be any sappy 
places in a board they will be darker than the 
smoother and harder parts. The strength in 
colors varies, and it may be that the propor- 
tions which are given will, with your colors, 
produce a lighter or darker effect. The pol- 
ishing brush must be washed about once in 
four or six months; this depending, of course, 
upon the number of floors on which it is used. 
Half filla pail with tepid water, and add to it 
a gill of household ammonia. Soak the 
brush in this for half an hour; then rub the 
bristles well, and rinse in several waters. Drv 
thoroughly. ‘ 


nearly all kinds of 


tablespoonful of 
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CLEANING LACE CURTAINS 


‘T ACE curtains will not bear rubbing. All 

the work must be done carefully and 
gently. For two pairs of curtains half fill a 
large tub with warm water, and add to it half 
a pound of soap, which has been shaved fine 
and dissolved in two quarts of boiling water; 
add, also, about a gill of household ammonia. 
Let the curtains soak in this over night. In 
the morning sop them well in the water, and 
squeeze it all out; but do not wring the cur- 
tains. Put them into another tub of water, 
prepared with soap and ammonia, as on the 
night before; sop them gently in this water, 
and then, after squeezing out the water, put 
them in a tub of clean warm water. Con- 
tinue to rinse them in fresh tubs of water un- 
til there is no trace of soap; next, rinse them 
in water containing blueing. After pressing 
out all the water possible, spread the curtains 
over sheets on the grass; 
grass, put them on the clothes-line. When 
they are dry, dip them in hot, thick starch, 
and fasten them in the frame that comes for 
this purpose. If yéu have no frame, fasten a 
sheet on a mattress, and spread the curtains 
on this, pinning them in such a manner that 
they shall be perfectly smooth and have all 
the pattern of the border brought out. Place 
in the sun to dry. Jf it be desired to have 
the curtains a light écru shade, rinse them in 
weak collee; and if you want a dark shade, 
use strong collee. 


ART SQUARES AND OTHER RUGS 

\ SUBSCRIBER asks what the cost of art 
L squares is, and what would be the ex- 
pense of having a square rug made from 
Brussels or other carpeting. The term “art 
square’? may be applied to a certain kind of 
carpet in one place, and to something entirely 
different in another locality. The common 
American art squares cost about a dollar a 
square yard, and come in sizes of from about 
24x45 yards to 4x5 yards. Art squares of Eng- 
lish manufacture, known as Woodstock, cost 
one dollar and a half a square yard. 

A rug of good quality of body Brussels 
would cost from ninety cents to a dollar and 
a quarter a square yard. Made of Wilton, 
the rug would cost from one dollar and 
eighty cents to two dollars and twenty-five 
cents a square yard, ‘These squares, or recs 
taungular rugs, are used a preat deal on floors 
that have a natural-wood, stained or painted 
border, It is best to fasten them to the floor 
at each corner and in the center of each side, 

When having rugs made, avoid the use of 
carpeting with large and pronounced designs, 
Select instead such as has small and mixed 
figures and colors like those found in Oriental 
rugs. Moquette carpets have small figures, as 
well as the soft blending of colors so desirable, 
but they are not so closely woven as the body 
Brussels, and therefore do not wear so well. 


WHERE THE SWEETBREADS ARE FOUND 

N\ WOMAN who lives in the country 
i where they butcher their own meat 
says she cannot find out, even from the butelh- 
er, in what part of the beef the sweetbread 
Is found, 

Butchers know this organ as the throat and 
heart or stomach sweetbreads. In physiology 
the organs are known as the pancreatic glands, 
the throat sweetbread being the pancreas, and 
the heart sweetbread the thymus. The heart 
sweetbread is much better than the throat, be 
ingeof good shape, compact and tender, while 
the throat is long, loosely put together, and 
inclined to be tough In the common books 
on physiology nothing is said in regard to the 
change that takes place in these organs as the 
animal immatures. | find many butchers who 
know that there are no tender sweetbreads in 
the matured animal, but do not know 
the reason why. These organs are tender and 
delicate only while the animal is quite young. 
While the ealf is still on a milk diet the 
sweetbread will be white, plump and tender ; 
but just as soon as the food is changed to 
grass the organ beyvins to grow tougher, loses 
its plump form, and grows darker, until in the 
full-vrown beef it would not) be reeounized, 
What is true of beef is also true of mutton, 
‘The sweethbread in the lamb is delicate and de- 
licious. One never finds it in this form in the 
matured sheep. 


TO CLEAN OLD OIL PAINTINGS 
| tae she shall clean an old oil painting 





or, if you have no | 


that is covered with dirt and fly specks | 


is what one reader asks. Wipe all the dust 
from the painting with a soft silk cloth. Put 
a little linseed oil in a saucer, and, dipping a 
finger in the oil, rub the painting gently. — It 
will require time and patience, but the effect 
will repay you. Artists say that in cleaning a 
painting nothing but the fingers, dipped in oil 
or water, should be used. 


THE SOAP QUESTION AGAIN 

TN ANY letters have come to me in regard 
N to the rule IT gave for soap several 
months ago. Some correspondents have made 
the soap with great success, and want rules 
for toilet soap; others who have made it want 
to know if there is not some mistake, because 
itis so hard. Several have written to know 
if the potash is not heated; and still another 
asks if fat in which fish was fried is fit to go 
into the soap grease. 

Having never made atoilet soap, Teould not 
vive a rule forone. If my directions for the 
ordinary kind be followed the soap will be as 
hard as ecastile, and of about the same texture, 
If one prefer a softer soap, four times as much 
water could be used, and still the mixture 
would forminto bars. No; the potash is not 


heated. Pour the cold water upon it, and the 
mixture will become very hot. You must 
wait for this to cool before using it. Fat in 


which fish has been fried can be used, provided 
it be strained. 

I want to say here that IT never give a ruie 
for anything until after thoroughly testing it. 
You are safe in adopting directions printed 
in this department. Remember, that follow- 
ing them in part, and using your own judg- 
ment for the rest, will not give the result at 
which you aim. 
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HIGHLAND 


AGAIN, 


A TABLE LUXURY, 
A CULINARY ARTICLE, 
AN INFANT'S FOOD. 


_Unsweetened and free from all preservatives. 
Keeps for any length of time in all climates. 

Its Uniform Quality, Convenience and Economy 
render HIGHLAND EVAPORATED CREAM 
preferable to all other forms of cream or milk for 
Coffee, Tea, Chocolate, lce Cream, Charlotte Russe, 
Custards and all uses to which ordinary cream or 
milk may be put, 


Sold by Grocers and Druggists Everywhere 
Write for our Infant Food Circular and 
Highland Evaporated Cream booklet entitled 
“A FeEW DAINTY DISHES.” 
HELVETIA MILK CONDENSING CO. 
Sole Purveyors. Highland, Il. 
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URNETT’S 


FLAVORING 


EXTRACTS 


Are the only kind we have in stock 


ACKER, MERRALL & CONDIT 
Dec. 2d, 1890. New York 




















GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & CO.’S 


<3 Breakfast Cocoa 


£0). from which the excess of oil 
y ys has been removed, 






pew Is absolutely pure ana 
it is soluble, 


° 

No Chemicals 
are used in its preparation. It 
has more than three times the 
strenath of Cocoa mixed with 
Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more eco- 
p homical, costing less than one 
centacup. Itis delicious, nour- 
ishing, strengthening, EASILY 
DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 








45 to One. 


45 lbs of lean Beef required 
to make one pound Armour's 
(Chicago) Extract of Beef. 
There are many ways of using 
Armour’s Extract. Our little 
Cook Book explains several. 
We mail it free. 


Armour & Co., Chicago. 

















‘6 
Onxe feast, one house, one 


mutual happiness,” yet sauces 
two for relish to our meat, Toma- 
toketchup and Tomato Chutney, 


—Shrewsbury both, 


E:C Havard3G: Ned Yor kya: 


} KEUKA 
a chop GRAPE CATSUP 

















served 


with 


| Will give you a taste of pleasure if happy or 


| or tried oysters. 


not. We'll send you a trial bottle of this deli- 
cious relish made from grapes which will make 
you a constant user if you send 25 cents to pa 
postage and packing. Try it with baked beans 
Grocers sell it. 

Keuka Grape and Fruit €o., 110 N. Water St., Rochester, N.Y. 


(Onear fa GOOD NEWS 
Great peu | 











To LADIES 


| Greatest offer. Now's your time 

EB to vet orders for our celebrated 

Teas, Coffees and Baking 

Powder, and secure a beautiful 

ComPaANY Gold Band or Moss Rose China 

———aee Tea Set, Dinner Set, Gold Band 

Moss Rose Toilet Set, Watch, Brass Lamp, Castor or 
Webster's Dictionary. For particulars, address 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO, 
P.O. Box 289, 31 and 33 Vesey Street, New York 


Coffee, Spices and Extracts 


direct from Importers to 
Consumers. For 16 years we have been 
offering Premiums to Clubs and large 
buyers, of Dinner, Tea and Toilet 
Sets, Silver Ware, Table Linen, 
Lace Curtains, etc., all of our own 
importation, and bought for Cash direct 
from manufacturers. Our fully illus 
trated 136-page Catalogue will inter- 
est, and we will be pleased to mail YOU one upon 
receipt of your address. 


LONDON TEA CO., S11 Wash. St., Boston. 














PERFECTION CAKE TINS, loose bottoms. Cakes removed 
without breaking. Steady paying business for 
et 806 


Kicnarpsoy Mee. Co., Bath N.Y. 


good agents. Sample S 











This Department is under the editorship of EBen E. REXFORD, who will take pleasure in 
answering any question regarding flowers and floriculture which may be sent to him by the 


JOURNAL readers 


will answer them by mail if stamp is inclosed. 


HINTS FOR THE MONTH 

EFULLY plan ont 
VOuUr Springe Ciatpatien 
before beginning work 
inthe garden Unless 
you know just what 
you want to do before 
werk IS begun, you 
will be likely to give 
yourself a great deal of 
unnecessary labor, be- 
cause, like all things 
done without plan or 
system, your garden 
will be lacking in per 
fection of detail. It 
will be on the haphaz 
ard order, and although it may turn out halt 
way satisfactory, the chances are against it. 
Decide, first of all,on what plants you are 
yoingto use. Then decide where you will 
have them. Loeate them according to their 
habits of growth and their seasons of bloom. 
If you sow seed without taking into considera 
tion the character of the plants it will pro 
duce, very likely you will have a tall-growing 
kind by the path and a low-growing kind 
back of it, where its beauty will be hidden 
Or, you may get a late full bloomer in) some 
spot where you want brightness through the 
summer, and the summer bloomer ino some 
corner Where it will fail to attract attention. 
Study up the catalogues carefully, and learn 
the flowering season of plants, and the heiglits 
to which they grow, and then you will be 
able tu group them intelligently. 

“TILANT low-growing kinds under the win- 

dows, where you can look down upon 

them. The verbena is most effective when 
planted in this way. So is the portulacea; and 
have them in beds by themselves. They do 
not combine well with other plants. This is 
true of most flowers, you will find. In order 
to secure the best results from them they must 
be grown by themselves. ‘The most artistic 
bouquets are those in which but one kind of 
flower is used, though very beautiful ones are 
often made containing more than one kind. 
In this case the kinds are chosen with refer 
ence to harmony and contrast. The same 
rule holds good when applied to garden work, 
It is safer to keep each kind by itself. If you 
combine, be very sure that there is perfect 
harmony of habit, as well as color, and aim 
at securing such a contrast as will bring out 
and heighten the peculiarities of each. In 
order to do this you must understand your 
plants perfectly. A bed of pink, or white 
phiox, ora bed of pink and white, is sure to 
attract admiring attention ; but mix in a few 
crimson, purple, or lilac petunias, and some 
scarlet poppies, and you destroy its charm, 
which consists in perfect harmony of color 
and simplicity. Remember that there is al- 
Ways strength and dignity in simplicity. Per 
haps women who have had but little experi- 
ence in the flower garden will understand this 
better if they apply it tothe rules which gov- 
ern them in selecting their gowns. Here in- 
harmonious colors are not put together, and 
no woman of taste allows many colors to ap- 
pear in the same costume. The rule which 
applies to and governs the one, should be ap- 
plied to and allowed to govern the other. 





OR tropical gardening the musa ensete, or 
banana, is coming into use rapidly. It 
is something like the canna in general effect, 
but has larger, more luxuriant foliage, and is 
of much larger and statelier growth. It is 
most effective when planted in groups. To 
succeed with it you must give it a very rich, 
mellow soil, and keep it quite wet at the roots. 
Fine beds are made by planting three or four 
roots of this plant in the center and surround- 
ing them with some of the dark-colored 
cannas. The contrast between the coppery 
foliage of the latter plant and the bright green 
of the banana, and especially between the 
flowers of the canna, which will appear during 
the latter part of summer, and the leaves of 
the banana, will be very ‘pleasing and brill- 
iant. Cannas are excellent for massing in 
beds where a height of not more than three or 
four feet is desired, Until quite recently these 
plants were not considered worth much as 
bloomers; but the new French sorts produce 
flowers as large as those of the gladiolus, 
and quite as rich in color. In shape they bear 
considerable resemblance to that flower; ond, 
at the same time, they suggest some of the 
richly-colored ore hids, Give a deep, rich soil, 
with plenty of water. My readers are so fia- 
miliar with the effects which can be secured 
by the use of the coleus, achyranthus, alter- 
nanthe ra, and the variegated geraniums, that 
itis not necessary for me to do more than 
mention them in this connection. They sup- 
ply color, which can be made very effective, 
when used to supplement the effects given by 
the plants having larger and more luxuriant 
growth of foliage. 


Mr. REXFORD asks that, as far as possible, correspondents will allow him to 
answer their questions through his JoUrRNAL Department 


Where speci illy desired, however, he 


Address all letters direct to 


EBEN E. REXFORD, Shiocton, Wisconsin 


ge cepa eer effects on the lawn few 

ants are morestriking than the ricinus 
or castor oil plant. It is easily grown from 
seed. It is of rapid development, and a plant 
in rich soil will besome feet high by midstm- 
mer, with leaves from one to two and a half 


feet across In most varieties the foliave is 
palmate, and generally of a dark color, with 
bronzy, coppery or other metallic effects. By 


the end of August plants are often eight or 
ten feet high, much branched, and covering a 
large space. Indeed, I know of no single 
plant able to produce so striking and tropical 
an effect as the ricinus can and will, when 
well grown, Itis often used with other plants, 
in large groups or beds, but TI think it gives 
the best satisfaction when grown by itself, 
get put your house-plants out before 

really warm weather comes, A’ cold 
night may happen along and chill some of 
the tender growth of the more delicate kinds. 
If you have a veranda where you can keep 
them, they can be given the protection of a 
blanket if the night bids fair to be frosty, but 
if put out in the yard, no such protection can 
be provided easily, and the chances are that 
none will be given, 


1)° not e plants that have blossomed 
through the winter, and which vou in 
tend to use another season in the house, go on 
blossoming. See that they get at their sum 
mers work as soon as possible. That work 
isto rest. Encourage them to do nothing but 
recuperate, Do not give rich soil, or large 
amounts of water, for these encourage vigorous 
growth, You want the plants to remain as 
nearly dormant as is consistent with health. 
Cut back well. Prune into something like 
syminetrical form, and keep watch of them as 
growth is made,  Pineh back whenever it 
seems necessary to do so to secure wood forty, 
Act on the principle that you are training the 
twig from which the tree is to develop. 


Training and development go on together, If 


you wait until a plant is developed it will be 
too late to train it. 


A* soon as your sweet peas begin to run, 
i provide some kind of a support for 
them. I find nothing suits them as well as 
brush, 


] “AVE you an old root of salvia splendens 

that has been wintered in the house? 
Don’t throw it away thinking it is worthless 
Putit out in your “odds and ends” corner, 
It will soon send up a healthy growth, From 
such a plant you can cut many a handful of 
brilliant flowers for use in large vases in the 
parlor, 


| IK sureto keepin mind the fact that a plant 
exposed tostrong winds and warn air re- 
quires much more water than it would if in a 
sheltered place, like the greenhouse. Many 
persons complain that their oleanders, liydran- 
geas and crape myrtles, growing in tubs on 
the veranda during the summer, fail to do well. 
The flowers drop almost as soon as out, and 
often before. Nine times out of ten it will be 
found on examination that the soil in the 
bottom of the tub is dry as dust. Give enough 
yater to wet the soil all through. A plant 
whose roots fill a tub holding a bushel a two 
of soil will require as much as a pailful of 
water daily. 


1 let the weeds get the start of you 
j gut they will do so unless you are 
prompt with your warfare against them. If 
you are not aggressive, they will be, and if 
takes but a little time for them to get so fully 
established that you will find it h: ird work to 
get rid of them without doing injury to the 
plants among whose roots they seem to weave 
their roots as if it gave them a greater sense of 
safety, or, at any rate, a feeling that if they 
must be disturbed they will make others suffer 
with them, Begin to fight them early in the 
season, and fight to win. In the question of 
weeds, perseverance is an all-important ele- 
ment, ‘and a winning one. A few moments, 
if given over each day to the extraction of 
weeds, are ample; then you will keep abreast 
of them, but let them get ahead of you and 
discouragement is inevits table. 


Kk EEP your plants in a cool and airy room 

if you want fine, large flowers. In 
a hot room your plants will spindle up, and 
very likely the buds will blast. Red spiders 
will be pretty sure to attack them if the air is 
dry. A temperature of sixty-six or seventy 
degrees by day, and fifty- five degre es by night, 
is much better for them than a higher one. 


To guard against the spider use plenty of 


water on the plants; syringe them daily. 
When flower-like buds appear, give fertilizers 
about once in ten days. Keep the branches 
tied to stakes. Give plenty of sunshine, and 
all the air you can let into the room without 
chilling the plants. 
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NEW VARIETIES OF THE ASTER 





| ou int the best of ill 
Live ihi-bloomll nals 
be sure to include a pack 
ave ort » Of aste eed ! 
\ pring order | 
f s quite as beautil 
as the popular chrysantii 
! itt hich It SO closely 


resembles in form that white rs are often 
sold in tall to those who are not as familiar 


with flowers as they ought to be for choice 
varicties of Chrysanthemums, It is so late in 
coming into bloom that it can be planted 


among earlier blooming plants, thus continu 
ing the beauty of the beds up to severe frosts 


There are several very desirable varieties. | 

yeu list of the very best Phe cocardean, or 
new crown, 1 two-colored Phe center is 
White, penerally “ quilled surrounded b 
everal rows of large flat petals—blue, crin 
son, rose or purple, A new variety, bearing i 
Close resemblance to the Japanes chiryvsantiie 


mitin, is ¢ ial le d the comet, and is in color rose, 
pale blue, lilac and white, and pink and white 
A variety of very strong habit is the Goliath 
bearing tlowers of great size, and very perfect 
in form. The peony-flowered perfection is a 
flower of pale and dark blue, lilac, crimson 
rose and white, large and perfect in’ shape, 
and very freely produced Rach plant is a 
bouquet in itself, Asters are excellent for cut- 
tiny, as the flowers last a long time. 

The best plan is to sow the seeds in the open 
ground, after the weather and soil are in a 
condition favorable to the vermination of 
plants Lateron transplant to the beds where 
you intend them to bloom, The young plants 
can be transplanted as safely as a cabbage. 
Piants “run to Jeaf’’?’ more than to flower, 
They are favorites for cutting for use in vases, 


CARNATIONS ALL THE YEAR ROUND 


AM asked by several subseribers to tell 
“how to have carnations the year round, 
and to vive some general bints us to cul 
ture, ete. LT find it very easy to have these 
flowers through the summer. Old plants 
that have bloomedin the house during the win- 
ter, will, if cut back sharply in May, and 
plantedin the garden beds, ina good soil, soon 
make a vigorous new growth, and from this 
plenty of flowers can be expected after June. 

Young plants can be grown for winter use 
by layering; that is, taking a branch whose 
wood is past the very brittle stage, half break 
ing it, and putting the broken part under the 
soil, leaving the braneh still commeeted with 
the old plant. You get the idea, don't you? 
Willit be any clearer if 1 tell you to bend a 
branch in V shape, almost breaking at) the 
anyvle, and inserting this bend in the soil? A 
callus will form at the partially broken part 
Circulation will be diverted from) its normal 
action to acertain extent, and roots will form. 
While this is being done the braneh receives 
hourishment from the old plant. [tis rathes 
difficult for the amateur to root cuttings of 
the carnation in the way geranium cuttings 
are rooted, and L would always advise layer- 
ing. 

However, if IT wanted strong plants for 
blooming in the house next winter, 1 would 
order young plants in spring, and plant them 
outin the beds to grow during summer. Tf a 
flowering stalk appears pinch it back at once, 
Keep the plant from blooming. By attention 
of this kind you can secure a bushy, compact 
plant, Pot in September, using about six-inch 
pots. Use good garden loam, and some old 
manure, if you can find it. Tfnot, depend on 
such fertilizers as Food for Flowers or bone 
meal; but do not use these until the plant 
show signs of blooming 


-e- 


TWO OLD-FASHIONED FLOWERS 
KALLY, it seems as if all the “ good 


old) flowers”? are becoming pop- 
Ular again, for the poppy was 
grown very extensively last sea- 
son, and this spring’s catalogues 
are enthusiastic over the beauty 
and brilliancy of these long-neg- 
lected flowers. The chief fault to 
find with them is that the texture of the petals 
of most varieties is so delicate that they are 
easily injured; therefore they are not as use- 
ful for cut flowers as many others. But for 
making brilliant a bed or corner in the garden 
they are unexcelled by any other flower. 
Daneborg is a variety of intense shining 
scarlet, with a white mark on the lower 
portion of each petal, this mark on = the 
four petals of which each flower is com- 
posed yviving a cross, which resembles the 
Danish flag, which is a white cross on a 
searlet ground. Peacock is a vivid scarlet, 
with a black zone; fire dragon has flowers 
four inches across, of a deep, glowing scarlet, 
with a black spot, having «a white margin at 
the base of each petal. The Shirley poppies 
are very fine, varying from pure white to 
dark scarlet. Many of them are veined, 
striped, or flaked with contrasting colors. 
Have a bed of poppies. 
THE TIME-TESTED NASTURTIUMS 
FYINHIS good, old-fashioned annual has, of 
late, become extremely popular, because 
artists who are quick to see the pictorial possi- 
bilities of a plant have worked it into their 
pictures, and persons with a keen artistic 
sense of the beautiful have made use of it for 
cut work and personal adornment. It de- 
serves allthe popularity it enjoys, for itis a 
really magnificent flower. Its foliage is a pale 
pea-green, and above this are thrown its many 
flowers, varying in color from a pale creamy 
yellow to a most brilliant crimson, scarlet and 
maroon. Some of the darker sorts are so in- 
tense in tone that they seem to have petals 
cut from velvet. The contrast between foii- 
age and flower is very pleasing. These plants 
are excellent for poor soils, and hot, sunny 
positions, 
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AMarner FLOWER SEEDS 
ie Varieties, FREE! 


An Unparalleled Offer by 
f) an @Old-Established and 
Ke liable Publiiahing 
J House! THE Lapins’ WorLD 
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poor above des d, iil i. wket of ** Love-in-a-Mist” 
tour ** Manual ‘of Vierienlture * Address 


“s. WH. MOORE & CO., 27 Park Place, New York 


PARK’S SEEDS 


“Mr. Park '—Your Flower Seeds are simply 
perfect.” All grow, and the apr ure the 
onder 


f neighbor he buy the i So writes 

















t patron, and peaks th 
buy only of Park 


ce tay yoy he tof te r lovers 


Choice Flower Seeds are Park's specialty, 
and his FLORAL GUIDE tells all about 
' Cy? Pansy: Violas, Pinks, Mixed Seeds and GUIDE 

tia s i now The GUIDE will give you 
! v 1 1 vw 1 


Gko. W. PARK, Libonia, Pa. 


PS 15 splendid named everblooming Roses on 7) cent 














E. P, ROE STRAWBERRY 


(colored plate) will be mailed free 
with illustrated catalogue of all good 
fruits and ornamentals. 


T. J. DWYER, 
Cornwall, N. Y. 
WATER LILIES Day and night blooming varieties 
Hardy and tropical of all colors, 
Vptian Lotus and other choice aquatic Catalogues 
o free, W. TRICK ER, Dongan Hitis, N.Y 


| HOW TO GROW CHRYSANTHEMUMS 4%"ox<: 


With 2cent stump, JOHN & WESLEY LEACH, Astoria, \. Y. 


FLOUR OF TOBACCO & SYLFHUR. 


An Insecticide and Fertilizer, Will destroy liee and its kindred on 
plants, Has great cleansing qualities, Used extensively in green 
houses and poultry non os ire * at A to vermin Se we tamyp for 

reular Vu yy momil 2a 


by purchaser, Gc. 'F. ©. ST U RTEV An NT. Hartford, € onn. 


YOU WOULD LIKE A 




















Piano or Organ if you could see and hear 
one. ‘Tone pure, action perfect, finish and 


workmanship the very best. And prices are 


very reasonable, Would like to say more, but 


rather send you a catalogue. Write for one 


—it will interest you. Sent free. 


GEO. P. BENT, Mnfr., CHICAGO, U.S. A. 











FARGO’S $2.50 LADIES’ BOOT 


continually grows in popularity on 
account of its style, durability and 
price. It ismade in all styles. Ask 
your dealer for it and if he does not 
t keep them send to us for the style 
ee and size you want. A full deserip 
tion and Pocket Mirror sent on 
t application. 


C. H. FARGO & CO. 


Chicago, Til. 












“ROMAN INSECT DESTROYER” 


Exterminates Cockroaches, Water Bugs, Carpet 
Bugs and foul insects of all kinds. Not poison, 
and is harmless to human kind oranimals. Half 
pound can by mail on receipt of 35 cents. 
FLORENCE MANUFACTURING CO. 
130 State Street, Boston, Mass. 





DELICIOUS NEW PERFUME, 


2 CRAB APPLE 


BLOSSOMS, & 


Sold everywhere, Il Crown anes bottles only. 
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“Samivel,my boy, 
They veaquarrell- 
ced, Ver mother-in- 
(Law says there is 
(Nothin’ like Wan 
§SHovuten’s Cocoa, 
SAn’ the shepherd 
Sticks to his rum 
SAnd water. 

8 “There's no necd 


oh drop hint in the 





Water—butt after 
vivel.™ 
wetter, sexton, 6444: Samivel. 
The Standard Cocoa of the World. 
A Substitute for Tea & Coffee, 
Better for the Nerves & Stomach, 
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PAPI 


Perfectly Pure. 


“A OY ene ere 


OOSSOO5888088 





The most eminent European Analysts and 
Doctors, certify that 


VAN HOUTEN’S PATENT PROCESS 
(a secret of the firm) highly develops the 
digestibility, strength and natural flavor aud 
aroma of the cocoa bean. 


Sold in 1-8, 1-4, 1-2 and 11b.Cans. gq~If 
not obtainable, enclose 25cts.to either VAN 
HOUTEN & ZOON,106 Reade Street, New York, 
or 45 Wabash Ave., Chicago, and a can, con- 
taining enough for 35 to 40 cups, will be mailed. 
Mention this publication. Prepared only by 
VaN HOUTEN & ZOoN, Weesp, Holland. al. 








THE STOCKINGS THAT ARE STAMPED 


TRADE MARK 


ON THE TOE 





LOOK WELL, FIT WELL, WEAR WELL, 


=-——AND ARE-— 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 


For sale by the trade generally and obtainable 
direct from the makers, who will send a | 


POST-PAID PARCEL PRICE-LIST, 
FULLY DESCRIPTIVE, TO ANY APPLICANT 
SHAW STOCKING CO., LOWELL, MASS, 


ZITIIZIIIIIAITIII 


For All Who Want 
GEM: yiLD 
Our New Book a 








wh of 172 pages, 64x11 iuches. The 
“ Cottage Souvenir,” ¢ 


jcontaining a great varlety off 
DESIGNS and PLANS of 


Artistic Dwellings 


4 costing from R500 tok®1 0,000, 
The Beauty ofthese Designs 
has given this book a wonderful 

lreds of Beautiful! 


GEO, F. BARBER & CO.,Archiets Knoevitle, fenn, Ka 
p oe <p on ep tho Ap ap dp dep dep > ap Sp Sp dp dp Op dp Up tad’ 








plant to train up about the window. I would, however, 
preter the morning glory. 

P.G. M.—When the hydrangea is coming into bloom 
give liquid manure. When making its annual growth 
give plenty of water, Put out on a veranda in summer, 


Mrs. L.—The best rose I know of for cemetery use is 
Madame Plantier. It is not large, but its flowers are 
very double and borne in clusters. It is a profuse 
bloomer, and quite hardy, You will be pleased with it. 


Miss H. S.—The best variety, at least the most popu 
lar, is doubtless rubra. Weltoniensis is one of my 
favorites. It has beautiful foliage, is a compact, bushy 
grower, and is for months covered with delicate, rose 
colored flowers. ‘Try both. 


Ht. S. F.—The herbaceous spireas are among the most 
peautiful of our hardy plants. S. rosa has pink flowers ; 
S. alba, white. The individual flowers are very small, 
but there are hundreds of them in each cluster, and 
they have a delicate, graceful effect, which makes them 
resemble pink and white plumes, 


Mrs. W. B. B.—I would put the daphne out of doors 
during summer, along with azaleas and other plants of 
a Similar character. Keep them on a shady veranda, 
where they can get plenty of air, Water moderately, 
but be sure that at no time they suffer from lack of it. 
Great injury is done to such plants by letting them get 
very dry. 


W. F.—Do not remove the covering from roses and 
other plants which were laid down, until very cold, 
freezing nights are past. Nothing is gained by lifting 
too early, and a great deal may be lost. The buds will 
not Sturt until the weather becomes somewhat warm, 
and then, but not till then, should the winter covering 
be taken off. 


T. W. W.— Balsams are very tender plants, and even 
a slight frost kills them. If seed be sown in tie bed, be 
sure that warm weather has come before you sow it. 
In order to get the full effect of the rose-like blossoms, 
it Will be necessary to clip off some of the leaves which 
grow so thickly along the branches that they half con 
ceal the flowers. 


Ox Writes—"T noticed your reply to T. B.C. in the 
December issue of the JouRNAL. Box is perfectly hardy 
in the vicinity of Boston, but it is of too slow a growth 
to make a good hedge. have one on an old family es 
tate which we Know to be at least forty years old, and 
the plants of which it is composed are not three feet 
high, though in a condition of perfect health.” 


M.'T.—Among all the hybrid perpetuals I have ever 
grown, | know of none quite equal in freedom and con 
tintance of bloom to Perfection des Blanches. This 
variety is seldom without flowers from June to October. 
It does not bloom with the profusion of a tea rose afler 
its first large crop of flowers, but it will always have 


several on it, if given proper treatment. It is a rose of 


milky whiteness, slightly suffused at the heart with 
flesh, sometimes; very sweet, and of medium size. It 
blooms in clusters, It is among the perpetuals what 
Madame Plantier is among the summmer-bloomers, 


A correspondent who gives no name writes: “In 
all that bas been said in the JounmNAL about bewonias, 
I do not remember to have seen anything about B. 
manicata aurea. TL have a plant of this variety sixteen 
months old, which measures two feet each way, with 
many leaves eleven inches across. It has been a con 
stant source of pleasure, and is a very ornamental 
plant. The leaves are a dark green, marked with 
cream and white in irregular blotches. It is of very 
easy culture.’ The variety named is one of the most 
desirable of the ornamental-leaved section. It is not a 
rex, therefore it is well adapted to ordinary room 
culture, 


FoC.C.—This plant is not tuberous. It has thick, 
fleshy roots. [tean beincreased by root-cuttings, which 
should have a portion of the crown attached. Its 
flowering season is May or June, generally, though 
sometimes it blooms earlier. Tt sends upa flower stalk 
three feet high, crowned with a cluster of smiall, lily 
like flowers There is a white and blue variety. The 
individual flowers are not large, but there are so many 
in each cluster that the effect is extremely fine. The 
plant is What may be called an evergreen, that is, it is 
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IN ORDER TO INTRODUOE our latest invented Parlor Organ into new 
localities, we have decided to offer the first 5,000 man ufactured, 
for sale on the above terms. This is by far the best offer ever 
‘ | made by us or any other reputable firm of manufacturers 
imvrw| in the world. No other firm in existence would take the 

Prag gre ry ’y enormous risk involved in selling five thousand costly 
Set cs : . 






organs on suchterms. But after twenty-five years’ experience, 


S22 The Columbian No. 19000 &"= 


that we 
Ba - are sol- 
id with the people; and we make this wonderful offer knowin 

that we can sell every one of the first 5,000 COLUMBIAN 


7 almost as soon as this announcement is made public. Bear in mind 
that the above terms a 


gl aS the 
FIRST FIVE THOUSAND ONLY. 
)FINEST CABINET, PARLOR ORGAN MADE fs 
and Improvements. Solid Walnut Case of unique design. The 
magnificent top is constructed and designed to represent one of the altar 
screens in the Lady Chapel at Genoa—the birthplace of Columbus. 
Mouse-proof Action. New Stop work. 5 Octaves, 14 Stops, 2 Octave 
Couplers, 2 Knee Swells, and 5 perfect sets of Orchestral Toned Reeds. 
Warranted for TEN YEARS. Handsome Stool and Instruc- 
tion Book free. Organ sent on a sence. Safe delivery 
absolutely guaranteed. Boxed and delivered free on board 
cars here. No risk to purchaser. 


 (() PERMONTH AND SNES 150, 


| EASYASAB-C Fo™-PIANOS 
Don’t pay an Agent or Dealer $100 or $200, MANUFACTURED IN THEWORLD FROM $ 179. 


Put itin your pocket. If you will write for 
our catalogue, we can prove our statements 
and give you facts that will astonish you. 


Visit our immense factories and make your 
own selection. All purchaser’s expenses paid 


Note what you have to do and DO AT ONCE. 
Delays are dangerous. _ 2g 
Send for our Catalogues MSeperana” YOU get them free, 
Reference, First National Bank this City. _ 
Address the Manufacturers at once. Time is 


short. The rush is great. 
Washington, New Jersey. 


CORNISH 8 CO anette urs 
























































to suit all pockets, direct from 
factory at wholesale prices. 
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Makes an every-day convenience of an 
old-time luxury. 


Pr 


award at all Pure Food Expositions. Each 


pa 









None | 2,288 sold in’89 


6,268 sold in ’90 
20,049 sold in ’91 


A Steel Windmill and Steel 
Tower every 3 minutes. 
o> These figures teli the 
story of the ever-growing, 
ever-going, everlasting 
Steel Aermotor. Where 
one goes others foliow, 
and we “*take the country.”" 
Though sold, we were unable tomake all of 
the 20,049 Aermotors in "91. Orders often 
waited 8 weeks to be filled, but now we have 
vastly increased our plant and are pre- 
pared prompt'y to plant our increase in 
every habit» vie portion of the globe, 

Are you curious to know how the Aer= 
motor Co, in the 41h year of its ex\st- 
ence, came to make many times as 
many windmilis as all other 
makers combined ? How we came 
— tooriginate the Steel Wheel, the 
Ot Steel Fixed Tower, the Steel Tilting 
5 © Tower? 
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Meat 


Contains No Alcoholic Liquors. 
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Sod: 


8] puw sa¥pe pas 


PURE and wholesome. 
epared with scrupulous care. Highest 


pue seni mo PSOE: 


ckage makes two large pies. Avoid 
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one that can be kept growing the year round, though it imitati — rays insis aving = @% ist. We commenced in a field in - 
A Sample Cake of Soap and Izs p. | can be wintered in the cellar, Large, old plants are imitations always: insist on having © ¢* which there had been no improve- san 
bok one Dermatolons ane | Very ornamental ee ae. oF ies Secs toccte eaten fi ug: 
c aterbesey itt -s not keep it, send 20c, (or stamps y - : 22 
Jeuity; Plustrated | on Skin, I. Do not seatter your roses about. Plant them by If your grocer one ark : ; : ail . id Ps) o= and none has yet been shown except for 
Scalp, Nervous and Blood themselves and group them. Never spoil the effect of for full size pocuage Sy am, pes pard. a> in feeble Imitation Of Our Sas 
disease ent sealed for a small lawn by seattering shrubs all over it. Keep MERRELL & SOULE, Syracuse, N. Y. @ Inventions. ae 
10c.; al ” Distigurements them near the edges, in groups, and the effect will be | 24. Refore commencing the B25 
lg he! 4~' “pve much more satistietors If you have shrubs here, | og ne gh 4 &Es 

it . teedbia ' senee ” —" do. ‘ ashen > ‘ o Wo /@ atlo rT e * 
ee Statice. Mania. PraSitiaes there, and everywhere, it will be » difficult to work | | BEST POLISH IN THE W ments were mate by @ skilled AY 1 8a 
: ® among them With the lawnmower that you will not . —_ mechanical engineer, in which ) wee 
Redne of Nose, Supertiu keep the grass cut close, and the consequence will be eating: \n{ | ever > & 4 ret 

ous lair Pituples, ete : i ~ os ’ i over 5,000 dynamometric tests es 
’ | , a ragged lawn Which will bean “eyesore” to you, Hf n were made on 61 different forms ghd) ah Poms 
. ’ , »Yv I wanted miuiny shrubs, and they must grow where the of wheels, propelled by artificta: ro 
ND At, JOHN H. WOODBURY, lawn ought to be. P would not attempt to lave a lawn, } and qeevuees uniform wind, AERMOTOR a2 
0 if DERMATOLOGIST, but would give the ground up wholly to the shrubs, and | which settled defiuite'y many, ams =a i 
- t 125 West 42d Street, allow no grass to prow among them o—- vrei: by heed om og ev 38 

, ” nN 1 speed of whee!, the best form 
wo New York City Mrs. (|. ALS Phere are cout tle many readers of angle, curvature and amount of sall surface, the resist- 
By M Consultation free. at Office | the JournNanwho find it difficult to keep cuttin 


in the 
proper condition as regards moisture. DT would advise 
them to try this plan, whieh EP have found uniformly 


; successful. Take an e¢ightineh pot. Stop up the hole 
Colored with PERFEC- in the bottom of it Putin enough clean sand to raise 
P1ON Doves will make the top of a four-ineh pot even with the top of the 
beautifulearpets and rugs larger pot Put the smatier pot into the larger one, 


and are puaraniced notto Without stopping the hole in center, and (il in between 
fuck It vou mention this thems with sand Place ina warn and sumiy position, 
paper we will send a package each of “ PEREROCTION and pour water into the smimail pot. Phe sand will take With Pustes, 
Yurkey-Red, Green, Wine, Medium-Brown, Rose and up the moisture and distribute it) evenly Tusert the biareeds 
Orange Cotton Dyes, with lew sample ecards and cata- cuttings between the rings of the two pots, and they will 
logue, for 40 cents: single package, 10 cents In this way the soil can be Kept just right as 

W. CUSHING & CO., Foxckort, Maint. 


ance of air to rotation, obstructions in the wheel, such as 
heavy wooden arms, obstructions before the wh , asin 
the vaneless mill, and many other more abstruse, though 
not less important questions. These Investiga- 
tions proved that the power of the best 
wind wheels could be doubled, and the 
AERMOTOR dally demonstrates it has 


b dor: . 

$°.) iS i. beral policy of the Aermotor Co., that guaran. 
tees it» coods satisfactory or pays freight both ways, and to 
the enormous ou! put of its factory which enables it to fur- 
nish the best article at less than the poorest is sold for. For 
92 we furnish the most perfect bearings ever put 
in & windmill, and have made an exhaustive re- 


vision of the Aermotor and Towers. 


2% Cakes for &1,00, 


or by letter. 





NO NOT BE DECEIVED 





Enamels and 


Paints which stain 
injure the iron, and burn off. The 
Rising Sun Stove Polish is Brilliant, Odorless, 
Durable and the consumer pays for no tin or 


soon root 
te obtlure, 
yan ! iliss package 


With every purchase, 





A.M If vou write to any of the leading florists you 














If you wanta strong, stiff, Steel Fj Tower—or if you 
be can obtain catalogues of wire frames for making up HAS AN ANNUAL SALE OF 3,000 TONS. want the tower you don't have oS ined Steel T liting 
ta Y ipl ng a erns “funeral designs.” But—dowt get them. | They ire Tower) and the Wheel that rans when all others stand stil 
Vithout exception, almost, in bad taste. DT saw some that costs you less than wood and lasts ten times as long 
Any one who wants Stamping Patterns ean have flowers this morning whieh were being prepared for a 












(The Steel Aermotor) or if you wanta Geared Aermotor to 
churn, grind, cut feed, pump water, turn grindstone and 
saw wood, that does the work of 4 horses at the cost of 
ont ($100), write for copiously illustrated printed matter, 
showing every conceivable bre of windmill construction 


funeral, and no formal “design” could compare with 
them for simple beauty. On a base of ferns were laid 
pure white azaleas, and one cluster of pink oleanders, 
Nothing more They were tied together with a whit 


them sent to select from on agreement to pay for what 
they keep and return the rest, Address HENRY 
MITCHELL, North Reading, Mass. 


> 
| 





Wali Paper. 






The Aermotor Pneumatic Water Supply System enable 
ply every part of your house with water without an El 








; : 1 work, to the AERMOTOR CO, 12th aud Rook 
ribbon. The effect was exquisite. If these flowers had Samples and book ‘Jiow to Paper’ poe 
LACE CU RTAIN Catalogue, 1 cent, | pjeen tortured into a “design” of “gates ajar. or sent Free, | White Blanks isc. well Sts., Chicago, or 12 Main St., San Francisco, 
and samples of “sickle,” ora“ broken column,” they would have been Tike CA New Golds - - @c 
Wall Paper, 4 cents. WM. DrankNneiss, Cincinnati, O spoiled As it , : 


Vas, Vou saw the flowers, mot the 
“design,” and you admired them because of their beauty, 
and that is always what a flower should be admired for 
Never “arrange” flowers in such a mianner that the 
peculiarity of arrangement Will be more noticeable than 
the flowers themselves, 





Embos'd Golds 1 5c. 


4 

te . 

&y Me % Juintersand Paper 
wy tYy Hangers send busi- 
ag ov ‘ 

Ww ness card for our 

YW, ¥ Sy jlarge Sample Books 
: by express, 


Attractive and 
Non-Arsenical, 
Factory prices. 
Enormous assortment 
of styles. Goods sent 


“MUSIC ne A ODE Dy ays Learn at home 


sarge chart $ times, 5 lessons 10 
PROF. JAS. MacMASTECR, 266 Wabash Ave., Chicago 








WALL 


MAIDS made new by “ Prof. Baxter's In 








Elegant Embossed Gold Papers, 10 cts. to 20 cts. 
Borders, all 





Sef alaiel Sil lS 


. Tr =_ se a i a to any part of the United States. A very large 
vention.” Pr. le. Listof new plays FREE C. C. MILLer — This correspondent writes: “T enjoy AYSER & ALLMAN line of Samples sent for S ets, postage. "Papers 
BAKER'S, 23 Winter St., Boston, Mass your Rose talk in Tith Lapies’ Homi Journnan, and - ,- , without gold, 4e. to 6e. Gold Papers, 5c. to lMse. 

am moved to vive you a litthe of my experience it 110 418 Arch St., Philadelphia, Penna, ONS 
vou think any of it would be useful, vou can give it to : 


your readers, I prefer 
greenhouse in spring, 


= widths to 
to vet small plants from the 


WER KEE Samples mailed forSick Headache,” Rheum 
! 


tism, Dy ia. Dunbar’s System Tonie Co,, Cleveland, O, 


TOILET... 


match, in proportion, 
Wall Paper House, 


PAPER 
$500 FOR A PANSY BLOSSOM! 


Every reader of this paper should not fail to enjoy some of the 

’ Ali P H this summer, which were named by Mrs. Harrison. They 
p ice ANSIES create asensation everywhere and their Beauty is beyond 
description. Their Mammoth Bize of odd colors is wonderful, and they have 

cout me an enormous price to secure them, but they are far ahead of all other 

, varieties of Pansies and can be had from no other seedsman. I want to in- 
crease their size and will pay $500 in CASH to any person growing a 
Blossom measuring Zin. in diameter; 2% in. are very common size. See 
catalogue. For 254. in silver or 28c. in stamps, I will mail, carefully 
packed, so they will go several days,12 plants of the ‘‘Alice Pansies” 
(soon be blooming) a Pearl Tube Rose Bulb and my lilustrated Cata- 
-. logue. For $1.00, I will mail 50 good plants, enough for an elegant 
& bed,4 Tube Rose Bulbs,and Catalogue. (&# Atthese pricesnot a 
> reader of this paper should fail to enjoy at least a few of the finest 





TT . ru » eo 
rather than dormant plants, be The Providence 
eause Tean wet three or four times a 


ane eau cet ae fee anes ae many. Aes’ | GOLD-SILVER-NICKEL PLATING, | Westminster st 


money T would get dormant plants: clay soil, inclining \ trade easily learned: costs little to start. I will fur Providence, 





liable woman wanted in every Counts 
ablisha Toilet Parlor for the sale ofour 














celebrated Toilet Articles, ete. Wages 844 north, well enriched, but not dug deeper than one nish outfits and give work in part payment. Circulars | RK. 1. 
PARLORS to S85 per month and expenses, We fur spade In addition to the manures you mention, T like | free, Address FF. LOWEY, 252 Kergen St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
nish complete stock on consigngnent, Settle 


poultry mianure For the tender bed To make it: into 
liquid manureand apply often In 
had the best stecess 


ments monthiv. SJ Sample Outlit Free. 
Send P5cts. postage for sample sand terms 
Nichols Mfg. Co., 378 Canal St., N. Y 





wintering T have 
With leaves Use boxes without 
topor bottom, or boards set up parallel, and after fas 
tening down tops, fill in with leaves for the very best 
success, then cover over so that theleaves can never | 


get wet. Although there are some beautiful June roses 

9 I do not care for them because T want about two hun | 

dred remontants, and they will give me more roses in | 

June than T care for When the first buds are set, EF] 

pick off every last one of them, exce pt two or three of | 

the most advanced on each bush This gives finer | 
vive more of them 

For some reason T have never suc. | 
ceeded in getting a La France to vrow to any size 
American Beauty and Her Majesty have been a disap 
pointment in the open. Nearly all the other remontants 
vou mention T have tried and like. Try John Hopper 
Boule de Neige, Madam Masson. Mrs. John Laing. The 


OPENED. 






























Not sickly, forced slips, but strong, healthy 
plants, on their own PONS, just read) to ‘ud and blooms, and allows the bushes to 
ae — games ¥ " “A " emery we . later in the season 
Safely mati pstpral as llhow 
100 Roses—Tea, Perpetual Prairie and Moss, % 

15 Roses, 7 cents, or with 5 fine Tuberoses, & 

10 Roses, 60) cents, or with Park's Floral 
Magazine, 4 charming monthly, l year, 31 


4 





: . pansies in the world, which were named “* ALICE” by Mrs, Harri- 

PARK’s Rose BrpGcer describes these Roses last has done well with me, bothin and out-doors, Slug % som You can have the nicest pansies around, besides you may 

‘ 1 sfust bh to grow ther Free to buvers: got bad on my roses one year, Put on paris green Ge grow 3in. blossom and get § . Every person ordering any 

ap — tS c sah ade a i ot Ce i ; ie. wl hot strong. Killed slugs; bushes too, Since then use it very of the above will receive Pree: apacket of Mammoth Pas- 

cour eB 1 GEO. W. PARK, F: - fi Li i very weak every year I have twelve nice house roses K ‘sion Flower Seed, Hardy Climbing Vine, perfect beauty 

PS Park's Floral Guide, mixed seeds stamps a a ae 9 = ae oes ee ret y ig oe “eae oe {sthat will flower the first year from seed and i8 worth 61.00, 
epithe ‘ 5 : F lier, little old maid washes them faithfully, every week ¢ 26 








“With every @1 order, | will give 2 


A =, 6 Mammoth 
delegant. F.B. M 


REX, 
ILLS. Rose Hill, Onondaga Co.. N.Y- 


with soap suds,’ 

















Beauty often depends on 


plumpness ; SO does comilort : 


SO does health. lt Vou vel 
thin, there IS something 
wrong, though you may teel 


it. 
itself is a 


no sign of 


Phinness sign ; 


sometimes the first sign 
sometimes not. 

The Way LO get bac k 
plumpness is) by CAkEFUI 
LIVING which sometimes in 
cludes the use. ot Scott's 
emulsion of cod-liver oil. 

Let us send you—tree—a 
little book which throws much 


light on all these subjects. 


ScorrT & Bowne, Chem 5, 2 South Ave 
New York 

Your druggist keeps Scott's Finulsion of cod-liver 
Oll —all drugyists everywhere d $1 





Boys 


COMBINATION 


wits: 


Coat, Two Pairs of 
Pants, and Hat, ali to 
match, strictly all 
wool, stylish and very : 
substantial only 


$4.75, ; 


These Combination Suits can not be equalled in 
any other store inthe U.8. The Suit alone( with- 
out the extra Pants and hat) would cost you 
anywhere else $6.00. If you once order one, 
you will never have any other. Will send one 
of these suits ALL CHARGES PREPAID 10 ANY 
PART OF THE U.8. FOR $§.00. WE EXPRESSLY 
QUARANTEE to ee money if suit is not 
satisfactory. THE HUB is one of the largest 
Clothing, Furnishing, Hat, Shoe, Cloak, Giove 
and Trunk Stores in the United States. We 
keep everything from head to foot, and can 
save you money. Send 4c in stamps for our 
beautiful 32-page lithographed fashion book 
Samples of cloth for Men's Suits and Overcoats 
Boy's Clothing and Ladies’ Cloaks ana Jackets 
sent free on application. 


"HUB 


228, 230, 232, 234, 236, 238 & 240 STATE ST. 
COR. JACKSON ST. CHICAGO, ILLS. 


She i a ae ae Me ee ae ae ee ae Se ee ae a 
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LADIES’ ano CHILDREN’S 
BOOTS AND SHOES. 


Awarded highest honors at 


Philadelp.ia .. 1876 | Melbourne..........1880 
Berlin........... ..1877 | Frankfort.... ... .1881 
Paris..............1878] Amsterdom,.,...... 188 





And wherever else erhibited. 


BUY THE BEST. 
SEELY’S 


CELEBRATED 


Flavoring 
Extracts. 


VANILLA, LEMON, 
And Assorted Flavors. 
DON’T ruin your Cake, 
Cream and Pastry by using 
poor extracts. SEELY’S 
have stood the test for twenty 
Zz nine years. 
Ask your grocer for them 
Sample 





Ice 





25 cents. 


SEELY MEG. CO. Detroit, Mich, 


by mail on receipt of 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


CLAMS, OYSTERS AND LOBSTERS 


HOW TO MAKE DISHES OUT OF THESE WHEN 
THEY ARE CANNED 





‘ na 
are 
t pu I ‘ 
trial lt 
t e dishes « 
Ad teach 
i eXUuMipele we 
I Wil \ ‘ 
he endorsement i 
successful trial by exverienced housewive 
CLAM SOUP 
( ae in of clams drained from the liquor 
Chey the clams ve fine and set them 
Bitl strain he lhguer to tree from sedi 
then Irv lialf an hot dh abs OUNCE OF Tut 
ter wid a dittle « lopped celery, a blade «fl 
mace, a salted anchovy, six whole peppers and 
i plnteaf soup stock Let it boil slowly half 
aun then strain into a saucepan, add the 
clams and the liquor, and boil slowly about 
fifteen minutes: add salt and cavenne bw 
one-half pintof cream und add it to the soup 
Mix a stiall teaspoonful of corn starch ina 
little cold milk =o SOtLp? Pour into 
a liot tureen ands ve 
CLAM BROTH 
| y" ALAIN the bhegiior Proto a can of clams; to 
it addan equal quantity of stock, or hot 
waters boil, seasom with salt and cayenne, or 
What is better, two or three drops of tobusce 
sauce. Add a piece of butter; pour into the 
tureen. Add aslice of toast, and serve. The 
clams may be chopped fine and added to the 
broth, but it is better without them 


CLAMS BAKED WITH BACON 
_ KE one can of clams, from which drain 
the liquor, which can be used for broth. 
Cut three thin slices of bacon, and freshen by 


putting them in apan of cold water, and allow- 
inv them to boil. Take from the fire and cut 
them into dice, Havea small baking dish in 


of the 
a teaspoonful 
add adash of pepper. Con- 


Which Jay 
bacon dice; 


a layer of clams, then one 
over this sprinkle 
of minced celery 


tinue in this way until all the material is 
used; strew fine bread crumbs over the top, on 
which place a few pieces of butter; bake in 
the oven until brown, 
FROTHED CLAMS 

| are the clams very dry. Take three 

yes, separate the whites and yolks, and 
stir the clams into the yolks; add salt and 
pepper. Beat the whites to a very scuff froth. 
hake up a spoonful and place in it a clam; 


then dropin het fat fora moment, 


OYSTERS SAUTE 

| | apse the oysters ina can from the liquor, 

Which heat in a flat pan. ‘Toast several 
slices of bread, dip quickly in the hot liquor 
und lay on a hot platter, Ina frying-pan melt 
asmall piece of butter, and when very hot 
put in the oysters, turning them: constantly 
with aknife. They will take about a minute 

Spread them on the toast, put a few 

pieces of butter on top and a drop or two of 
tobaseo saiee Serve, 
LOBSTER SOUP 
6 ieee liquor from a can of lobster, a pint of 

milk and a pintof stock. Heat to boil 
ing in different the milk and 
Heat the lobster licgtien, but do net boil, 
the stock into the tureen, whisk in the 
add the lobster liquor, salt, a speck of cay 
enne anda grating of nutmeg. Whisk thor- 
hly and serve, 


LOBSTER CURRY 
( PEN acan of lobster 
tents into a bowl: break the meat into 
small pieces. Put a tablespoonful of butter 
over the fire, and when melted add an onion 
cut in fine pieces. When the onion is tender, 
add a tablespoonful of flour and half a pint 
of stock; season with a dash of cayenne, salt, 
a teaspoonful of curry powder and the juice of 
half a lemon. a few minutes, add the 
lobster meat and liquor: cook five minutes, 


STEWED LOBSTER 
Doms the lobster frome the liquor. 
an ounce of butter in a 
add the lobster meat and let it simmer for a 
few minutes, then add salt, pepper and a very 
scant half pint of stock, or hot water; cover, 
ane let simmer three-quarters of an hour. Put 
in a saucepan half an ounce of butter and half 


un onion, minced; fry brown, and add two 
sliced tomatoes, or half'a cup of canned, three 


to cook, 


vessels stock, 


ou 


and pour the con- 


Cook 


Melt 
fry inage-pouun ; 


okra pods, sliced, salt and a drop or two of 
tcbauseo sauce, Cook fifteen minutes, add 
the liquor from the can of lobster, and in 


the stewed Job- 
minutes Add 


about five minutes add it 
ster. Let all cook about 
a little lemon juice, and serve. 

Besides the above ways, clams and oysters 
may be fried, escaloped, panned and otherwise 
treated as when fresh. | have made delicious 
chowder from canned clams; but great care is 
needed to properly proportion the other ingre- 
dients to the clams, 


to 
five 


-e- 





WOMEN AS MARKET GARDENERS 


i many women who wish to earn their own 
i" living have gone into the millinery busi- 


ness, that it has been suggested that some 


| other field of labor might prove more protit- 
able. Women as a general rule are good gar- 


deners, and it is strange that some of them do 
not goin for fine market gardening. Years ago, 
before Mrs. Langtry went on the stage, she hes- 
itated which she should do, go in for growing 
lettuce, cauliflower and asparagus, or play 
“Pauline” and “Lady Clancarty.” She was 
certain she would succeed in the first, and she 
| felt sure that vegetables from her farm would 


have a good sale; however, she elected to go 
on the stage. But why does not some other 


woman follow her idea, and make the vegeta- 
| bles from Mrs. Brown-Jones’ farm the most de- 
sirable and the most sought afterin the market ? 





‘Makes Better Bread 


eee 
Pour 
milk, | 
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Milk Men 


and 


Milk Maids 


must have 








eir tin cans i pans, 


saan ys 


nothing 


l everything else f 
clean, and there is 
half so good for such clean- ¢ 


; n qua=™ 
ing as a“ 


Gold Dust © 
Washing Powder. 


Housekeepers too have much to 
clean, and they can’t afford to do 


without Go_v Dust WASHING 


Pow DER, 


cle 


which makes things 
san in half the time, and keeps 


them clean for half the money, 


Gold Dust Washing Powder 


is sold by all grocers, 


in 


Less than ONE HALF=the a of others. 
N. K. FAIRBANK & | CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 
BALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRANCISCO 
PORTLAND, ME., PORTLAND, ORE., PITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKEE. 


“PILLSBURY’S BEST” 
FLOUR 


Makes More Bread | 
Makes Whiter Bread Coren 


NSD up . 


ete! 


fas’ 
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THAN ANY OTHER FLOUR MANUFACTURED, 


For Sale by all 
First-class Grocers. 


STUDEBAKER PHAETONS 


and Carriages of all 
scriptions have an established 
reputation for style, beauty 
of design, excellence of make 
and 








de 


finish second to no simi- 
lar productions in the land. 
Illustrated Catalogue on Application 
this JOURNAL 


MFG. CO. 


Ind. 


Address, mentioning 


STUDEBAKER BROS. 
South Benda, 





= ee 
STUDEBAKER SPE CIAL PHAETON 


No. 521. 





OVER 60,000 SOLD. 
THE PARAGON PAT. FOLDING COIN PURSE. 


Phe most roomy and least bulky purse made, 
Ask your dealer forit, or LT will send you sample at follow. 


ing prices, postpaid Morvceo. Calf Seal. 
No. 5 holds $4.00 in silver 8 0 = & 75 
6S 6.00“ si Ww aris) 1.00 

10,00 * oy) Ww 125 

2 aod D.00 * iy 1.2 1.75 





Sole Mant'r, JAMES S. TOPHAM, 1231 Penn’a Ave, N. W,, 
Please mention this magazine. Washington, S. ¢C. 


PAT. DEC. 30, 'g0 













PAT. DEC. 30, '90 
A feast every week 
prepared by 


2 152 IN A Y EAR R MARION HARLAND 


and other bright women for the HOUSEKEEPER’S WEEKLY. This famous paper, whose 
novelty and brightness have made it such a success. fills the place of a dozen monthlies. It gives 
you 4 new sensation. $1.60a year. Every yearly subscriber, if she subscribes within one month 
and mentions this paper. may become a share holder in our Dividend Fund by sending certain 
selected names. (A blank with ineeruenens sent on receipt of subscription.) No free samples. 
Ten weeks’ trial. 25e. 





IOUSEK EEPER’S WEEKLY. Philadelphia. Pa. 
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LADIES OF FASHION |, 


can not do without 


L. SHAW’S - 


You 
_ this 


Keep Your 
Razor Sharp. 


In metal box, containing 
coarse and fine, enough 
to last 
years. 


Skeleton Bang and Ideal Wave, 


Natural curled, feather light, lifelike, 
beautiful, from $3.00 up. 


Y HAIR SWITCHES, 


ong, convent Hair, from $5.00 up. $10.00 elsewhere. 











Alll 


GooD 





COCOANUT BALM. 


| The only Complexion Beautifier endorsed by eminent 

| physicians. Makes the skin as fair and soft as a child’s 

| Price, $1.00 per box. All Toilet Preparations of 
the Celebrated. PARFUMERIE MONTE CHRISTO. 
HAIR DYES AL I. SHADES, A SPECIALTY. Send 

| for free pamphlet * How to be’ Beautiful.” 


54 West Fourteenth St., New York. 





Every or er” 
knows the TORREY STROPS. 
has made them famous 
rect from factory. 


This Dressing 
For sale by dealers, or di- 
Price 25 cents, postpaid, 


Send for Catalogue—tells How to Sharper a Razor, 











T F — As s = J R TORREY & CO ree 
BEAU | UL Loo , HESE PRICES! otte . Worcester, Mass. 
3 cents, 5 cents, 7's cents, 10 cents, 1244 
| WAL | PAPER cents and 15 cents per roll. Write A DAY SURE. 85. Samples Free. 
for samples and information. 2. = “*s e 


Horse ae rs buy 1to 6. ‘20 other specialties. 
E. BREWSTER, Holly, Mich, 


1 $5 8g 


WATKINS BROTHERS, South Manchester, Conn. 
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PRINTED BATISTE, 





36 inches wide. 


King Philip Mills 


Send two-cent stamp for samples of | 
| 


Cambric, Lawns, 
Nainsook and Batiste, 


MADE BY 


KING PHILIP MILLS, | 


} 
85 Worth Street, New York, N.Y. 
ORDERS EASILY FILLED BY MAIL. 


MADAME GRISWOLD’S 


Patent Skirt-Supporting Corsets 


AND SKIRT SUPPORTERS, 


Combined with her Patent 
Corset Springs, make the 
most comfortable and dur- 
able corset that can be 
found. These Patent 
Springs are designed 
to take the place 
of the bones in any 
part of the cor- 
set, and are 
guaranteed not 
to break. | 





THE 
















CANVASSERS 
“ WANTED. 


For circulars and terms to agents send to 
ADAME GRISWOLD, 

923 Broadway, New York; 7 Temple Place, Boston, 

Mass.; or to General Agents, M. M. Wygant & Co., 

Fredonia, N. Y.; J. B. Putnam, 126 State street, 

Chicago, Ill. 











A Very Satisfactory Garment. 


9 Because it Supports Stockings and 

Underclothes from the SHOULDERS, 

8 and has no stiff cords; fits with per- 

fect ease and freedom. Elegant, and strictly hygienic. 
Sold by leading dealers. 


LADY CANVASSERS WANTED. 
t#7~ Send for Illustrated Price List. . 4&9 
THE FOY, HARMON & CHADWICE CO., Brooklyn, N. ¥.. 





The New Shape 
in Hosiery. 


“The Most Durable. 
The Only Comfortable. 


The toes are not distorted as 
by the old style stocking, and 
the big toe, having room enough, stays inside 

Sold by Dealers or by Mail. 
Men’s: 4 pairsof medium cotton; 3 pairs fine cot 
ton ; 2 pairs soft Lisle, merinoor worsted, $1.00 
Women’s: 
Mention size shoe, and whether man’s or woman's. 

Illustrated Booklet on application. 


WAUKENHOSE COMPANY, 76 Chauncy Street, Boston, Mass. 








DRESSMAKING SIMPLIFIED. 
Any Lady Can now Learn to Cut Perfect-Fittiag Dresses. 


Patented No one using a Chart or Square cag 

D 1879-1885 compete with The McDowell Garment 

W 1885-1886 Drafting Machine in Cutting Stylish, 

Graceful and Perfect-F itting Garments. 
Easy to Learn, Rapid to Use, Fits any 
Form, Follows every Fashion. An in- 
vention as Useful as the Sewing Ma- 
chine, 
Free 30 days to test at your own boine. 
Send for Illustrated Circular. 

48 THE McDOWELL Co. 

6 West 14th Street, New York City, 
Send 35 cents for copy of our elegant French Fashion 

books explaining how to cut latest style garment, 


LADIE 


ing 


















without businessex 
perience are mak- 
: Immense sales of Mime 

. MOCABES CORSETS AND 
Ps" \ WAISTS. Send for agents’ terms 





DIES WEARANDPRAISE D 


Pi oe 


at the walst. Repairs broken™ones in five minutes without new 
stays or bones. Protects and supports the waist and hips. 4 






dainty invention, securing economy ard perfect comfort. At all 
Dry Goods and Ladies stores everywhere. 25 cents a pair. Cir- 


culars free. Wholesale Depot: 121 and 12% Greene Street, N.Y. 


| They were evidently made to last. 


Black cotton or Balbriggan, 50c. | 


| sufficiently familiar with 


THE STORY OF AN OLD SHOE 


By Anne Reese ALprIcn 





- NLY aquaint little leather shoe, 
' worn smooth and shiny, and 
almost hard and solid 
wood from a century’s keep 
ing lain away with other 
precious relics. 

It is so stiff and unyielding, 
a mother of to-day would 
shudder to squeeze little, rosy 
toes and a dimpled foot into 
such a heavy, clumsy shoe. 

One fancies the horror of the mother and 
nurse of ** Buby McKee,” for instance, at the 
mere thought of putting those little feet into 
confinement in solid and unorna- 
mental a specimen of foot-gear as this. Yet 
it was no less a person than the great-grand- 
mother of the darling of the White House, 
Anna Harrison, the wife of the brave general, 
whose little feet took their first steps in these 
tiny sabots, one of which is pictured here. 





as as 





close sO 





You can 
imagine half a dozen generations of babies 
learning to walk in the same pair, and even 
then the thick soles and the uncompromising 


brown “uppers”? would hardly be the worse 
for wear, None of your dainty, modern 
knitted boots, or soft kid shoes, as pliable as a 
sucde glove, lest it should, perchance, press 
roughly on the tender flesh; no little socks of 
tinted silk, or fleeciest hamb’s wool for Ameri- 


} can babies of an hundred years or more past. 
LADY |r : 


hese sturdy children of a sturdier race than 
to-day. even among the rich and well-to-do, 
wore, as a rule, such coarse, home-spun fab- 
rics, such rough shoes and stockings as the 
little denizens of our city tenement houses 
now would look at with supreme scorn, and 
would probably refuse as a gift. 

There is nothing that appeals more effect- 
ually toa tender, maternal faney than a baby’s 
worn shoes, the stubby toes, the heels run 
down, perhaps, at one side. The impression 
of the restless, shell-pink little feet that have 
learned to take their first cautious steps in 
it, or have trotted about all day long,-bearing 
avery small, plump body into such mischiet 
it can find to When those little 
shoes are kicked off at night and lie with the 
socks by the side of the crib where the little 
wearer cuddles, warm and flushed in the 
gracious sleep of babyhood, how many a 
mother picks them up lovingly, with asudden 
swelling of the heart and a warm impulse to 
wake the sleeper with a kiss. And ah, if 
those little feet should be destined never to 
tread the long, weary journey of life, if they 
ure to stop while the path is only traveled a 
short, short way, while the sun has only just 
risen, and the dew is yet on every flower, ah, 
then, not even the litthe cradle, or the tiny, 
half-worn frocks, or the playthings that will 
never used again, are 
the mother’s 


do, 


its 


he uch beloved relies to 
heart as the shoes that 
keep so well the very shape of the feet that 
they once held, 

But these dear, clumsy little shoes belonged, 
as you know, to feet that did have the long 
journey to travel, and from letters, yellowed 
with age, in the writer's possession, we may 
know that the wearer lived a happy, simple 
life, rich in all womanly graces and virtues, 
couspiciious among which was the deep, wifely 
love and reverence they show for the brave, 


broken 


soldierly husband, who was, unhappily 
scarcely to tread the floors of the White 
House as President ere death claimed him 


and to whose grandson we now give the honor | 


due to a ruler and chief magistrate of our | 
eountry, 
A GAME FOR SUNDAY 
By J. D. Cowes 


( {ILDREN from seven to twelve years of 
ape ol and 

anda game called perhaps “ Books 
of the Bible in Syllables,” could be made after 
the following plan, and would be appreciated 
by many who know how difficult it is 
keep children interested on Suncay. 

Let the names of the books of the Bible be 
printed on slips of paper, one syllable on a 
slip. For instance, would require 
three slips, Gen-e-sis, using the capital letter 
for the slip containing the first syllable of the 
name only. 

When all these slips are thrown together in 
the box, the child could take a Bible and us- 
ing the index as a guide, construct the various 
hames, 

First, however, he should make as many as 
he could without the help of the index, 

After constructing all the names, he could 
close the Bible and see how many of them he 
could place in their proper order; then com- 
pare his work with the index, and correct it. 

Such a game would be quite as interesting 
as any puzzle, and would be practically help- 
ful in later years, 

A game similar to authors could be played 
with the cards when the children had become 
the various names 
Svilables, instead of titles, could be called for, 
and the one securing the greatest number of 


tire reading, become 


Soon 


restiess ; 


Genesis 


complete names would “ beat.” 
‘ 


| 
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Canada is famous for its excellent 
i educational standards. 


HELLMUTH 
| COLLEGE 


ALONDON, ONTARIO, CANADA. 


+ Completely equipped for giving an extensive and 
thorough education to 


Young Ladies and Girls. 


Full Academic Course, Conservatory of Music, School 
, of Art, Elocution, etc. Beautiful Home, 150 acres, 
Sa Passenger elevator. Riding School, On through route 
4 between East and West—Grand Trunk, Canadian 
Pacific and Michigan Central Railways. Students from 
5 Provinces and States. For illustrated eatalogue, 


Rev. E. N. ENGLISH, M. A., Prin. 





+ 





address 





C€O88888 


é Morning 
Noon 
Night 


Good all the time. It removes 
the languor of morni: 





1g, 
tains the energies of noon, lulls 


the weariness of night. 


sus- 


delicious, sparkling, appetizing. 


Don't be deceived if a dealer, for the sake 
of targer profit, tells you some other kind 
is “just as good’’—'tis false. No imitation 
is as good as the genuine Hirgs’, 


BSBeVesesesesesessesese 


DO YOU RIDE? 


This is Our 
Guaranteed 


$ 55.0¢ 


BUCCY. 


We sell direct to YOU and save you big Dealer's 
protit. Our @55.00 Buggies, #66.50 Pbaetons, 
#97.50 Surreys, #11.50 Road Carts, #5.95 Muar- 
nesses and #53.50 Farm Wagons are used every- 
where, Liverymen in all parts of the United States 
use our goods. EVERY JOB [FULLY GUARANTEED. 

Refer to Commercial Agenciesor any Bank here. 
Write for catalogue and mention this paper. 


UNION CARRIAGE CO., Cadiz, Ohio, U. S. A. 


Allcock’s 

















The best, 
surest, cleanest 
and 





che apest 








lo 





C remedy for corns 

and bunions ever 

orn and produced, Easily 

* applied —-give im- 
Bunion mediate relief 

afford absolute 

comfort. A pack- 

age of the CORN 


Shi Id 

1e S SHIELDS or a sam- 
ple of the BUNION 

SHIELDS sent, prepaid, on receipt of 10 cents. 


The Corn Shields are made large and small. 
ordering, state size wanted. 


POROUS PLASTER CO., 274 Canal Street, New York. 





In 
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Witt? AKE AN ACENCY for 
. ’ 
mani, DAGGETT’S 
SELF-BASTING PAN 
ROASTING 
Needed in every family. 

VY SAVES 20 Per Cent. 
in Koastiug,and Bakes the 
Best Bread in the world, 
Address nearest oftice for terms, 
W. A. DAGGETT A CO., Vineland, 8.43. Chieazo. Il. Salt Lake 
City, Utah. East Portland, Oreg. Oakland, (al, Galveston,Tex, 





ig ULIVerse, 


BEST Utensil 





THE YELLOWSTONE PARK 
AND ALASKA 


The finest trip in the world is by 
THE NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD 
From Chicago and St. Paul to Yellowstone Park, 
thence to Puget Sound and Alaska. New rouds, new 
hotels and unequalled transportation facilities now 
make the Park trip one of comfort and delight, while 


the journey to Alaska is a fitting climax to the tour 
through the American Wonderland. 
Write for full information, maps and books to 
J. M. HANNAFORD, CHAS. 8. FEI 
Geu'l Traffic Manager Gen'l Pass. and Ticket Agent 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 





SATIN and PLUSH REMNANTS for 
Crazy Patch, A large pke. pretty pieces’ 
assorted colors, 10c.; 3 pkgs. 2c. A large 


S pkyg., all colors, Embroidery Silk, 20¢e 


Sheet of Crazy Stitches and 32p. Cat. of Fancy Work with 
| every order, LADIES’ ART CO. Box 5844, St. Louis, Mo. 
| 
} of the Best Linen Society 


2 POUNDS " craTiONERY 


Delivered at your nearest Ex press Office, for $| 00 
Dorman, the Stationer, New Haven, Ct. ’ 
the LARGEST SAMPLE BOOKA 
* ; 








Bend 2. stamp for 
e e hidden nar 
ever offered. 


name,silh fringe.envelope and calling 
BUCKEYE CAKD CU., Laceyrille, 








In- 


SeoLip COMFORT. x } 
somnia dispelled, is the verdict of everyone who 


Rheumatism Cured, 


sleeps on our ELECTRIC AIR MATTRESS. Hygienic 

in principle. Order one for your home, and take one 

in your trunk on your outing this summer. 
METROPOLITAN AIR GOODS CO., 7 Temple Place, Boston 





| 
| 














COMPLEXION POWDER 
is a necessity of the refined toilet in this cli- 
mate, Pozzont’s combines every element of 
beauty and purity. 

It is universally known and everywhere 
esteemed as the only Powder that will improve 
the complexion, eradicate tan, freckles and 
skin diseases. 


For Sale Everywhere. 


SHERW000'S| _ CLEANS 
FLAT-IRON | lat-lrons 


CLEANER BEAUTIFULLY. 


Takes off RUST, STARCH 

DIRT, orany Roughness, an 

waxes the Iron wit  REESWAL. 
Satisfaction 

pm near onl | mail for 25c. 

AGENTS Wanted Everywhere. 

NG CO., Mansfield, Ohio. 


FOR THE HELPLESS 


Send for 128-page illustrated 
catalogue (free) of Rolling, 
Reclining and Carrying 
Chairs, Invalids’ Comforts, 
etc., address Sargent Mfg. 
Co. 414 Broadway, New York 
or Muskegon, Mich. 

Mention Tue Lapies’ Home Jour't 


“DO NOT STAMMER.” 


John Wanamaker, Postmaster-General, and George W. 
Childs, prop. Phila. Ledger, will testify to permanency 
of eure. Send for 54-page pamphlet to BE. 8. Johnston's 
Institute, 1053 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


£34 ON EASY 
PAYMENTS 
U Noextracharge, All makes new or 2d 
]}hand. Lowest price guaranteed. Largest 
VA stock and oldest dealers in U.S. Cata. 


free. Ags. W anted, Rouse, Hazard &Co., 80 GSt., Peoria, til 


DAISY KNIFE-CLEANER 
Neat, clean, efficient, durable. Complete by mail 25 cts. 
LYNCH & FLETCHILER, 2474 Third Ave., New York. 
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SHERWOOD MANUF’! 




















EN-WRITTEN CALLING CARDS are the 
most fashionable. Two one-cent stamps for hand- 
somely written samples, 0. Z. Pen Co., Dansville, N. Ye 


Full Dress Suits 


TO ORDER 
From $25 to $40 
Equal in fabric, style, workman. 


ship. fit and finish, to $75 and 
$100 suits of leading houses. 

Why this is possible: 
We are the only Tailoring house 
fin the U. S. making a specialty 
of Full Dress Garmentsand have 
every facility for producing at 
lowest possible cost. Itis wel] 
known that ‘Tailors regard the 
Dress Suit a mere incident in 
their business and accordingly 
charge prices greatly out of pro- 

yrtion to prices charged under 
Brisk competition for business 
suits, 


The Dress Suit is to-day 
an Absolute Necessity 
to gentlemen attending Wed- 
dings, Receptions, Partiesetc, It 
is not only the Correct Dress on 
such occasions but often other 
forms are absolutely prohibited 
Xvery gentleman should owna 

Dress Suit. 

Comparatively few cloths are 
suitable for Dress Garments. 
Samples of these we mail free on 
‘application with samples of trim- 
mings and complete instructions 

. for self measurement. No one 
need be discouraged at the self-measurement requirement 
for our system is very simple, 

Our Customers Risk Nothing. 

Garments may be returned to us for any cause and 
when so returned, we obligate ourselves to pay all Express 
charges, We are general tailors and can furnish by mail 
samples of any style of goods desired, For particulars 
and samples address (enclosing 6 cts. for postage) 
KAHN TAILORING CO., 14E. Washington&t., 

BOX T , INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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the large cit 


PERPLEX! 
from silk and ; 

PORTLAND — I 
though spelled 
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new thw 


Abnutilon 
on, With the a 


SALLIE—The widow f Pre 
field are allowed to send r mia 
age 


Girant 
l matter free o 


LAURA—Madam Blavatsky) found 
sophical Society, died at London, ng 
isvl 


ALMINA 
to eley 
coast 


The climate of Californi: 
ation and latitude, It is mild an 


ENip—It is entirely a matter of personal 
how seon formal calls may be made 
family. 


feeling ¢ 


alter a death in the 


ed that it! 
d toward the 


OAKLAND-—The belief has always preva 
more healthy to sleep with the head turn 
north than toward the south, 


Naomi—The collect of the 0 ! kip 
Church for Annunciation Day literal tran 
the Latin prayer of the Angelu 


copal 


lation of 


INQuUISITIVE—Rubber glove 
women who have to do their o 
may be bought at any rubber store 


T. LL 


the y 
according tO the 


We cannot answer any questio relati 
in this colum Price 


supply and demand 


eto 


alue of coins them Vary 


FLORINI Phe only uamarried da hter of the It 
Should have the coded by the 


* Mis card 


fiateaily tiatiae, por 
engraved upon her Visiting 


pretx 


MADAM 
mother wa 


Sarah Bernhardt was born in Ist Ile 
a Berlin Jewess, and at the time of Sarah's 
birth Was a struggling milliner in the city of Pari 


BripGgrrorr—Address the letter to Mrs. Mary Smith, 
M.D 2) Physicians, as a rule, do not pay social calls, 
they are usually too busy; we know of no other reason, 


IkVING PARK —For information concerning the Art 
Schools of the Cooper Union in New York city 
tion tnust be made to the officers in charge 
tutlonn. 


eppelicus 
of the Lusti 


Louisa—The, word “lunch” is ustally 
slight and hurried meal; the word “luncheon” i 
proper one to use in speaking of the formal 
repast. 


R. B.—The interior of a caralh 
come Coated trom hard water, tia 
Ing with water in which a litth 


dissolved 


applied ton 
thie 
miley 


that may have be 
be cleansed by ins 
miuriatic acid has been 


ENGAGED -—A 


blossoms, are 


vhite satin gown, with \ 
quite in order for 
Announcement cards are u 
after the wedding 


ell and orange 
a toruin vecling 
tall entout about a week 


COLLEEN BAWN—The 
Vice ws to the tive 
CXpPPress ANY Oplhlon a 
Clal institutions, 


A. k. N.—To speak of a person a 
Marian’ is as absurd as to speak of a 
being a “perfect gentleman ole 
correct as the other 


JOURNAT 
Linke nit of 
to the 


eannot give any ad 
money, neither cum it 
relative standing of finan 


being a“ good gram 
entlemiiin a 


expre loth IS Gs itt 


Hlon To remove ink stains from white linen, di 
solve a teaspoonful of oxalic acid in aeup of hot water, 
rub the stained part well with the solution, and « X pose 
to the sun until quite dry 

Cakyu—A will may be 
knows how to prepare it; no particular form of 
is necessary Phe number of wittesses 
different in the different 


drawn by any person who 
vords 
required is 
state 


PERPLEXED Houstkeeren—It is 
woodwork in the kitchen is kept constantly scrubbed 
with water in which potash has been dissolved, that 
roaches and ants will speedily disappear 


Matk—Keep your face perfectly clean by washing it 
two or three times a day with hot water and Onup, 
rubbing it dry with a coarse towel. The friction ray 
remove the trouble of which you complain 


J. M. V.—Helena, the capital of Montana, is pro- 
nounced as though spelled Hel-le-na, with the accent on 
the last sylable. There is no place to which old postage 
stamps may be sent; they are of no value whatever, 


P. R. G.—The crown of England descends to the near- 
est heir of the last wearer, be that heir male or female. 
The daughters of the Prince of Wales would inherit in 
their respective order should Prince George die without 
issue. 


Kk. W. W.—We know of nothing which will remove the 
stain which has been caused by your skirt coming in 
contact with street mud. Try and avoid such trouble 
in the future by having your street skirts made to clear 
the ground, 


said that if the 


Riversipk—When cards of thanks are received in 
acknowledgment of cards and letters of condolence, it 
may be inferred that the bereaved are ready to receive 
Visitors. (2) A widow should wear mourning for at 


least two years. 


Miss B.-At a ladies’ luncheon the hostess takes the 
head of the table and places the guest of honor at her 
right hand. If place cards are not used, the hostess must 
direct each guest to her seat as quietly and with as little 
confusion as possible. 


C. C. G.—Philip Bourke Marston, the blind poet, and 
the hero of Mrs, Craik’s poem, “ Philip, My King,” was 
not born blind; when about three years of age he re 
ceived a blow in one of his eyes, and inflammation set 
ting in he lost the sight of both, 


RaM.—Authorities differ as to whether the knife and 
fork should be retained or laid upon the plate when it 
is passed for a second helping. Our opinion is that it 
should be laid at one side of the plate. When soup is 
served in cups it is usually eaten with a spoon. 


P. E.—To become a Colonial Dame it is necessary to 
have had an ancestor in the time of the tevolution, or 
previous to that time, who had rendered some impor 
tant service to the colonies. It need not have been a 
military service; any public service would qualify. 


MAMIE—We think you ought to feel very thankful 
that the young woman who ran away with your lover 
was other than yourself. We would ‘advise’ you to re- 
turn any presents that he may have given you, and to 
treat him politely and coolly whenever you shall hap 
pen to meet him. 


LEWIS— Women have voted on the same term 


) ~ with 
men in Wyoming since 1870. Mr. Hamilton 


Wileax, 


Chairman of the New York State Executive Committee 
ot the Woman Suffrage Party, New York City, will give 
We cannot spare 


information concerning this matter. 
6pace for its discussion. 
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an When enteri it 
“a dinner party alw 
ests are seated 

of nothing in the cosmetic ling 
your complexion beautiful it we do 
mit plain, Wholesome food, rewuls Ine and 
offresh air will help to make ay b attract 
nd Will do more toward improving her looks than 

wlies that were ever manufactured 


Cappik We know 
mat Will Wake 


AMY Any pretty street co 
aflernoon tea 2) We 


thie @X perse 


tume may beiworn to an 
think that the ladies should bear 
entertaining 4) Michigan is pro 
nounced a Mm wellead Mioishi-e-geam, With the 
on the last i Mi 
i pelled t very 


velope cro 


neocent 
MCSE Tt 


is pronounced as it 
bad form 


to wdadre an en 


Hever Wirk- We 
ur husband is a vers 
plied for thiat 


think that your desire to help 
praiseworthy one but we are 
he is manly enough to hto 
take care of you hinisell, and keep you within the shel 
ter of your home be Content With the imecome which 
your husband earns, and kee p his love by being willing 
to be guided by his wishe 


your sake 


ApMinen University bextension ha 
“the higher education from the 
people, by the treans of lecture 
the holding of « tend of obliging 
tiie i il to Come to the HiVersity Liv 
propose nm wmeddition tot Vork, lo 
people Jis motto ij people to 

ve 


been defined as 
nucleus to the 
publications, 


colloue 
teacher 
itiitiations, ete It 
Universit 
Pieotane 


Ihe ip 


KO OUL Lo Lhe 


help them 


Oth of 
magazine on 
mzine and of 
rican Vere 


if In ISS) Messe Charle Scribner’ 
, Old out their interest in thei 
uyreement that the name of the mua 
hould be altered, and the 
changed to the “Century Magazine,’ and 
the Century Comipany., Charles Seribner's Sons agreed 
also not to publish any magazine for five years, but after 
the expiration of that tine, in January, 1887, they began 
the publication of a new monthly, the present" Serib 
ners’ Magazine.” 


Vv York 


COMPANY 
MCCOTCMBELY 


IGNORAMUS—We think that your 
blame; she should have signified to 
Whose escort you were to be. At formal dinner parties 
the host leads the way to the dining-room with the most 
distinguished lady guest upon his arm, and seats her at 
his right hand. The hostess enters last, upon the arm 
of the most distinguished gentleman guest, who i 
the seat of honor, at her right; the host remain 
tng Until all the guests are seated, 


hoste was to 
You li Sole way 


Kiven 
taund 


M.S.—In the Episcopal marriage service the brid 
father stands directly behind the bride during the 
vice, When the clergyman asks, “Who giveth 
woman to be married to this mun? the futher 
forward a pace or two, ‘Lado 2) When two 
rings are used the bride pays for the gwroom’s ring and 
the groom for the brice The bride puts the ring on 
the groom’s tinwer at the altar The bride's family 
should pay all the expenses of the wedding 


“avin, 


Litrtn.e Borker-- Ans 
tea, coffee, chocolate, ice cream, and cake mua In 
ervedat an evening party For the gentlemen it might 
be well to have a dish of sandwiches, These muy be 
made of chicken, longue, or ham. Pilediivitingly tipo 
a dainty dish covered with a pretty doily, they miuke 
an addition to the supper table. The thing that 
aIWiAYS SCOTS Tost scarce at partios is ice waters see to 
it, therefore, that there is a supply on hand at yours, 


light refreshments, such as 


cpuaite 


MINNI& Girls should not go out driving, nor to the 
theater, with ten Who do mot visit at their homes, We 
must advise all our girl Correspondents very stromely 
on this point. Tf a gentleman ts introduced to you com 
port yourself in sucha dignified manner that he shall 
ask your permission to callupon you, and your parents 
permission to take you toany place of amusement: and 
even then you should not go unless accompanied by a 
chaperone in the person of some married lady friend 
(2) [tis quite proper tor a gentleman to assist a heady in 
noing down stairs, and there would be nme Hnipropriety 
in his offering her his arm when they shall have reached 
the bottom, 


ki. B.—The fashion with regard to placing the date 
ond note, or a letter, changes so frequently that it is 
difficult to state whether it is good form to place it in the 
upper right-hand corner, or the lower left Kither will 
“answer; we prefer the former on aletter, and the latter 
foranote, But whatever you do, do not neglect to date 
your Communications In writing to tradespeople, if 
you object to using your Christian name 
tire, you may write in the third person, as 
‘Mes, John Lord desires Messrs, 
dress, No. street, 7 


im the signa 
for instance 

to sendto her ad 
When sending suchan 
order place your address and the date in che lower left- 
hand corner, 


Conconn—Witha white gown a bride should certainly 
wear White shoes and stockings, (2) A wedding vown 
should be made as plainly as possible, with high neck 
and long’ sleeves; of course, it may be cut away uw little 
atthe throat, If the gown is to be of heavy material, 
have the skirt mide with @ court train and no drapery 
Whatever, if of thin material, have as much drapery as 
possible, in order to havea light, fleecy effect. The veil 
should be long enough to cover the bride from her head 
to her feet. The brideshould not carry a fan, she usually 
carries a bouquet, and sometimes a prayer-book. Gloves 
may or may not be worn, according to the bride’s own 
desire in the matter. This is a question that each bride 
may decide for herself. 


Diana We think your little boy too voung to wear 
the sailor suit with long trousers, ioys of his ave are 
ustally dressed with kilt skirts buttoned on shirt waists. 
Trousers are not generally worn until after the fifth 
year, (2) Inwood engraving the line is engraved or cut 
Info a prepared block of box-wood, special tools being 
used, In steel engraving the line is engraved into a 
steel plate. For etchings, a sheet of copper is prepared 
with a very thin deposit called the “ ground.” Through 
this ground the artist scratches with the “needle” his 
design. An acid is then poured upon the plate, eating 
out the copper to a sufficient depth wherever the lines 
have been scratched, and leaving the “ground’ un 
harmed. In printing steel engravings and etchings. the 
paper is pressed into the line, ink having first been intro- 
duced. In printing wood-engravings, the lines that the 
engraver has made appear white in the proof, the black 
line being produced by the surface of the wood left un- 
tonched by the engraver’s tool. This surface it is that 
receives the ink, and upon which the paper is pressed in 
the printing. Hammerton’s “Graphic Arts’ enters 
Into these processes thoroughly, and for one interested 
in these and kindred subjects no more helpful or 
delightful work can be found. The colored pictures to 
Which you refer we are not familiar with, consequently 
we Cannot answer your questions concerning then. 3) 
We do not give any information relative to the prices of 
Clothing in this column 
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VERSES. 


S many of the best verses used in the advertise- 
ments of Ivory Soap have been sent us by those 


offer 


twelve premiums for contributions from the many who 


who recognize its merits, we have concluded to 


have used the “Tvory” and know its value. 

The premiums to be as follows: 

%300.00 
23'‘7 5.00 


250 OO 


First, $150.00 
125.00 
100.00 

Z5.00 


50.00 


Seventh, 
Highth, 
Ninth, 


‘Tenth, 


Seconcl, 
‘Third, 

Fourth, 225.00 
Fifth, 


Sixth, 


200.00 
175.00 


Eleventh, 


‘Twelfth, 25.00 


CONDITIONS: 


The verses must not contain more than twenty-four 
lines nor less than twelve lines; the lines must not average 
more than cight words each. 
Three 


Write 


FULL NAME and FULL ADDRESS upon another. 


compctent persons will act as judges. 


the verses on one sheet of paper and your 


It is to be understood that we are to have the privi- 
lege of keeping any verses not quite good enough to 
entitle the writer to a premium upon payment of ten 
($10.00) dollars. All verses to be received by us not later 
than July Ist, 1892. Payment of premiums will be made 
Address, 

THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CoO. 
CINCINNATI. 


as promptly after that date as possible. 
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BEAUTIFIES 
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“PERSONAL LOVELINESS 


is greatly enhanced by a fine set of teeth. 
nothing from the effect of 
yellow or decayed teeth, Don't lose sight of this faet, and 
remember tw your tecth every morning with thet 
supremely delightful and effectual dentifrice 


FRAGRANT 


SOZODONT 


which imparts whiteness to them, without the least injury to 

Pthe enamel. The gums are made healthy by its use, and that 
mortifving defect, a repulsive breath, is completely remedied 
by it. Sozodont is in high favor with the fair sex, be- 
cause it lends an added charm to their pretty mouths. 


On the other land, 


<9) detracts pleasing features as 


ole ‘thse 





One-third Your Life is Spent in Bed! 


NO~ OD0R “7 he Art of purifying Feathers for Bedding purposes has been the sub- 
. 
#, (Wd Bias 


je t of close study for many years, and has reached its highest develop- 
mentin the COLD BLAST PROCESS, by which all foreign matter, dust 
eee 


and the causes of odor are eliminated, and the Feathers rendered pure, clean 
and sweet, as well as permanently buoyant, while retaining their Feathery 
softness, FEATHER PILLOWS MADE OF THESE ARE HEALTHFUL. Wateh for 
Trade Mark. Your dealer probably keeps them. If not, address 
THE COLD BLAST FEATHER CO. 
mMaxers or Faultless Bedding. CHICAGO. 


A LADY WANTED! 


In each locality to manage a Toilet Parlor at home for the SYLVAN TOILET 
PREPARATIONS. Entertaining, paying and congenial employment the entire 
year. Also want Lady Agents 


BALM of LILIES, « Magic liquid, invisible Face Powder, It is harmless. Charming 
in effect, but doesn’t show. Removes Blemishes By mail, 6) cents. The Sylvan Fae 
Massage ‘Treatment for Wrinkles, with book, $1.65. “Satin Skin Soap, fragrant, pure, 
lasting, 25 cents. Dental Cream, 25 cents. Geranium Jelly, for tan, burns and chaps, in 
elegant tubes, 25 cents. Curlola, the ladies’ favorite curling (uid, 35 cents. Perfumes, ete 


Cireulars describing our New Toilet Art, New Plan and Liberal Offer, sent 
Free. Address SYLVAN ToILer Co., Port Huron, Mich, 
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ALLCOCKS 


Atcock’s Porous Piasters are the only retiable plasters 


ever produced. 


failing; they fully meet 


hold remedy, and should always be kept on hand. 


For the Relief and Cure of Weak Back, Weak 
Lameness, Stiff or Enlarged Joints, 
Chest, Small 
around the Hips, Strains, Stitches, and all Local 
ALLCOCK’S POROUS PLASTERS 


Muscles, 
Pains in the 


Pains, 
are unequalled. 


Beware of imitations, and do not be deceived by misrepresentation. 


Ask for ALicock’s and let no solicitation or explanation induce you to 


accept a substitute. 


Fragrant, clean, inexpensive and never 


all the requirements of a house- 


POROUS 
PLASTERS 





YPSILANTI 


SPRING GOODS REDUCED IN PRICE. 


Dress Reform 


UNDERWEAR 








For SPRING and 
SUMMER WEAR. 





&@ Send for new Catalogue, Samples, and 
revised Price List. If your dealer can- 
not supply them, they can be obtained 
of the manufacturers, 





Sanitary Balicigsas, aahinee Lisle Thread, Sanitary MERINO, 
SILK and Sanitary Balbriggan, Siik and Cashmere mixed 

§ The ONLY Sanitary Underwear, and 

rv Endorsed by the leading medical | profession. 





DON’T BE DECEIVED. 


See that each garment is stamped 
with our Trade Mark— 


“Ypsilanti Health Underwear,” 


HAY & TODD MFG. CO., Ypsilanti, Mich. 





ER ROOM 











ai NON 


of the Back and 





>» 
aT able, it will pay you 
= "3 to investigate OUR 

re OR MANUAL On House He 


HERENDEEN MFG. CO., 





. ee 





Either with HOT WATER or STEAM as preferred. 


If you are building a New Home, or want to make the old one ( Jom fort- 


FURMAN BOILE 


10 CLARK STREET, GENEVA, N.Y. 


HEAT YOUR HOUSE 


WILL 








and System of Heating 
150 page ILLUSTRATED 
ating and Ventilation sent free. Address, 





oy 


All Dru 








NOW READY 
Offering 
$3,000 

in Prizes for 

Needlework. 


For sale by small 
ware dealers, or 


receipt of 10 cts. by 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY 
218 Church S8St., New York. 
87 Lincoln 8t., Boston, 
108 and 110 Franklin St., Chicago. 
707 Washington Ave., St. Louis, 
517 and 519 Market St., San Francisco. 
Three-cord 200-yard spools for Lace Making, 
Linen Ball Thread for Knitting and Crocheting, 
Linen Floss (all colors and sizes) for Embroidery. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S 





. FOR | 


H: 0 USEWIV ES 
remeron ODORLESS, BROILER 
SSS 





SELF- 










Sent to any part of 
UNITED STATES 
on conditions below 

Saves all . 
the Gravy FOR (0 CENTS CENTS 
It broils steaks, — 
oysters, fish, etc., allowing NO 
-g Odor tu esc ape inthe room 
TOASTS BREAD PERFECTLY 


OVER A SMOKY FIRE, pat. ight, 2 lbs., made from steel. 
Suitable for gas, oil soline, wé vod or coal fire. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


SPECIAL OFFER: To further introduce this wonderful 
Broiler,we will send one, allcomplete, anywhere in U. 8. 


BASTING, 
Reve relble. 


all charges prepaid, upon receipt of only 10e You 
examine Broiler at express office, and if O. K.. pay re- 
maining 90c. If, after using 6 or 8 times, Broiler is not 


satisfactory, we wlil remove same,and refund thedollar 
Total cost to you, 81, Warranted never to warp, crack 
nor break. Excellent terms to agents and dealers 


SUN STAMPING CO., 406 P Street, KALAMAZOO, MICH 


FREE. 


Our large 24-page 
Catalogue, profuse- 
ly illustrated, Fall 
of information on 
the properconstruc. 
tion of Pianos and 
Organs. Weshipon 
test trial, ask no 
| cashinadvance,sell 
7 on instalments,and 
»give greater value 
= for the money than 
any other manu. 
~ facturer in the 
bworld. Send for 
bthis book at once to 
















MME. CELIA CONKLIN'S 


CURLING CREAM 


The best preparation on the 
market for holding the Hair 
> inCurl, Bengsand Brisses, ab- 
, SOlutely harmless. It is an 
ie excellent tonic for the hair. 
Once tried always used. 
Price 50 cents, 

Enclose 2-cent stamp for fine 
ened oat Case lo P. B. Keys, 405 State St., Chicago, Lil. 


1892, Book No. 2 | 








3 ut hat wy Gertrugl SUMS 
Myrna Wing Tapers 


(Menstrual Bud Is 


Ay: 
Ans '‘Aoccouchemern Bans 
— wilhoila fitveal. 


NOVELTY ANITTING CO.ALBANYNY 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


sent by mail upon | 


Anelegant Suen, exquisitely 
impurities from the scalp, prevents baldness andgray hair, 
and causes the hair to grow Thick, Softand Beautiful. In- 
fallible for curing eruptions, diseases of theskin, glandsand 
pee, and quickly healing cuts, burns, bruises sprains, 

gists or by Mail 
1 BARCLAY & Oo, di Stone Ste, New Work. 


/ BARRYS TRICOPHE ROUS 


FOR THE 


HAIR \ 


AND 


SKIN. 


STABLISHEC 18 


umed, removes all 





WALL PAPERS 


BUY FROM FIRST HANDS THE PERFECTION 


any sell the consumer at. Fact 
ae eae = SO OF CHEWING CUM. 
CHAS. I Manufacturer A DELICIOUS 


I Jobb 
G14 So. MN Ste KILLEN DELTHIA TA. 


REMEDY 





FOR ALL FORMS OF 





Cood | THE WALL PAPER MERCHANT 4 
Paper! ot D AT sells the best, the INDIGESTION, 
Janes 5¢ E G sretpert edocs ine | %i3 of an ounce of Pure Pep- 


osin mailed on receipt of 25c. 








ve AUTION—See that the name 
7? Beeman is on each wrapper. 


Bach tablet contains one grain pure pepsin, sufficient to 
digest 1,000 grains of food, If it cannot be obtained from 
dealers, send five cents in stamps for sample package to 
BEEMAN CHEMICAL CO., 28 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 

ORIGINATORS OF PEPSIN CHEWING GUM, 


WALL PAPER 


If you have any use whatever for Wall Paper, donot 
raf Ito send 1c for postage on samples,andhisguide 
“HOW ha argh” will be sent Free. Agents sample 
books, $1. 138 W. Madisen-st. Chicago. 

















ADDRESS ON THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE 






To introduce a series of valuable 
educational works the above 
will be sent to all applicants 
JAMES P, DOWNS, PUBLISHER, 
243 BROADWAY, NEW VORK. 


ean a ¥, 7 
MV GE oY) 


R. 148 








NO 


CELEBRATED FOR THEIR 
Pure Tone, Elegant Designs, Superter 











Workmanship, and Great 
Durability. 
hy BOLD ON EASY TERMS. 











Old instruments taken in exchange. Write 


for catalogue and full information, 


170 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 








ie 
hs EF ORKS 
DDE MRE eixrave ETT E Awo. 2, 




















yiNnG Disc F; 
qvob ARE THE LY Fy 
HANDSOMEST ON THE MARKET 


vieowr"™” SUPERIOR “2 


ANOTHERCYCLE SHOW 


This time it Is being held at 


the Luburg Manufacturing 
Company's salesroems, 321, 
323 and 34 North Eighth St., 

\ Philadelphia. It includes the 
Sprinter Safety, a Diamond 
frame, long he ad, long wheel f 
hase, straight tubes through- 
oui, ete, and the Ladies’ Sprin- A HANDSO 
ter, a handsome drop frame. Ane ’ 
The Traveler Safeties are the TABLEQRNAMENT ADJUSTABLE 
best value ever offered, and NDISP i NS ABLE ANO 
range in price from $15 to #90; = DISCS REVOLVE RAPIDLS 
abowt two hundred different FLIES are TROU IBLE SOME IN ANY POSITION 
styles to select from. We also cst INVENTION ANI A QUICK SE ING 
manufacture Children’s Cars T LATE? c NOve 
riages, Refrigerators, Office HE EVERY FAMILY SHOULD HAVE ONE Ty 
Desks, Reclining and Invalid iM ANUFACTURE NLY BY 
Rolling Chairs. Name goods iad 
wanted and catalogue will 


be sent. 


WRENN.WHITEHURST&(0. 


NORFOLK,VA.US.A. 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THEM 
iF THEY WILL NOT FURNISH WRITE TC US 


Liberal Discounts to the 
Trade. 






















* SPARE MOMENTS 
is the funniest paper on 
earth. 24 pages,finely 
illustrated. Also 
instructive 
features, 
te. 
















* 
Sent 
on trial 
3 months for 
only 15 cts. (stamps 






AGENTS WANTED 90 T0 [50 
MAKE FROM 
A WEEK TionicustANTeneas saut OLUMBIAN EXTRES 

World’s Fair. Most beautiful, interestingand popular 








taken). Address, Spare pablicas pen cesee co Sells pe sent. Send Lag ed en mt 

Monents Publis Shing Co., part culars and samp! oocitlon's 

61 Court St. Boston, Mass. # govonee THOGRAPHIC WEW EP osetest N BUILDING 
B. CAMPBELL, Pres., 218 alle St., CHICAG 











AY BDEBABBREBLEBABRBESLERE 


4D0 YOU WANT A PIANO? 


If so, send us your name and oddoum, and receive by , E mail a handsomely IIlustrated and 





=GLACIER 
AA¥ REFRIGERATOR 


S far ahead of all 
others as the Zie- 
tric Light excels the 
candle, Seven Walls to 
preserve the Ice. Air- 
tight Locks. Dry Cold 
Air. Hardwood An- 
tique finish. Elegant 
designs, Sideboards or 
China Closets in com- 
bination, if desired. 
Beyond question the most perfect Refrigerator made. 
Send for Catalogue. We pay freight where we have 
no agent, 
Northern Refrigerator Co. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHICAN, 


HOME 
COMFORT 


STEEL 
HOT AIR 


FURNACES 


GUARANTEED FREE FROM 
i GAS, SMOKE, 
{ OR DUST! 














MADE ONLY BY 


Wrought Iron Range Co. 


PAID UP CAPITAL, $500,000. 
Established 1864. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


HOME COMFORT STEEL RANGES. 


Write for Cook Book—Mailed FREE. 








LEAVES A DELICATE AND LASTING ODOR. 
An Ideal Complexion Soap 


For sale by all Drug and Fancy Goods Dealers, or if 
unable to procure this Wenderfal Soap se ond 25 
cents in stampsand receive a cake by return mail, 


JAS. S. KIRK & CO., Chicago 


SPECIAL te Bells Waltz (the popular 
Society Waltz) sent R KE to anyone sending us 
three wrappers of Mad. Bells Soap, 








Descriptive Cc realosuer 66 A strictly high grade 
with Prices & Terms of he OPERA” Piano: Upright, at a vor | 
moderate price; cash or easy payments. Renowned for its durability and rich, fowersul and 
sympathetic quality of tone. Unique and tks in. Design; Superior Worinastion | 
Bauufactured in 30 different styles and sizes. PEEK & SON, Vea estat 
2 Established 1850.—Please mention this is BROs OWA SS CEU 5 
Qa weBeaBaaaaaaa AEE ETN 
Will Not 
’ 
Cut 


EVER READY DRESSSTAY PAI 


See Name ‘EVER READY’”’ on Back of Each Stay 
Gutta Percha on both sides of steel. Warranted water-proof. Beware of Imitations. 


arp” 






















43 YEARS MODERATE Peet, 
BEFORE THE TERMS 
a REASONABLE. 
SWEET TONED. Every Instru- 
SOLD ON = 
MERIT. Catalogues Free, 





Manufactured by the YPSILANTI DRESS STAY MFC. CO., Ypsilanti, Mich. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 92 FIFTH AVE. NEWYORK. 
174 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 








House Cleaning 





& Washing 
Clothes Dishes 


Glass ware 
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As Pro of that you will try Pearline for some of the above purposes, 

send us one trade mark cut from the front of a package 
of Pearline and one uncancvlled 2 ct. postage stamp, and we will send 
you a copy of the above picture, ‘“‘My Busy Day,’ printed in 14 colors; size, 
[4X ot wicked, which is slightly larger than above; with no advertising on the 
front of same. The picture is an exact reproduction of an oil painting and is fit to 
frame and hang in any home. Send your name and address plainly written 
to James Pyle, 436 Greenwich Street, New York City. 


Mention this Magazine. 


P 
es white 


Ni] 


(An 
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i Vit l Mn, 


My il iN " 


ad d { r) } 


ES PYLES 


— 


This is a fac-simile (reduced 
in size) of the trade-mark 
which you are to send with 
2 ct. postage stamp. 


/ 





